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ECCLESIASTES 


# 


SOLOMON, THE PREACHER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I 1. NAME AND CHARACTER OP THE BOOK. 

According to the title: "The words of Koheleth, Son of David, King of Jerusalem,” this book 
contains the discourses or reflections of a king whom the author presents as Solomon, but whom 

he designates with the peculiarly symbolical appellative This expression, which is not 

used outside of this book, is used again in it several times, and twice with the article (vii. 27; 

xii. 8; comp. i. 2, 12; xii. 9, 10). It is clearly allied with Snp assembly, congregation of the 

T ' T . . . L 

people, and, as there is no such verb in Kal, is to be connected with Hiphil, /♦HpH (Numb. 

viii. 9; x. 7; xx. 8; Job xi. 10), and is accordingly to be considered as the feminine participial! 
form with the signification of one holding an assembly, preaching. This signification which the? 
oldest translators and expositors express (Sept.: EKKXijaaaTfc] Hieronymus: concionator; hence 
Luther: "Preacher n ) appears to stand in direct relation to the Chokmah of the Old Covenant,, 
the personified Wisdom, preaching in the streets and on the market places, gathering around it 
all who were eager to learn (Prov. i. 20 sqq.; viii. 1 sqq.; ix. 1 sqq.). From an original designa¬ 
tion of this wisdom, the name Koheleth seems to have become the surname of Solomon, the 
teacher of wisdom na? k^oxfjv, or, as it were, wisdom incarnate,—a surname that with special 
propriety could be conferred on the great King, when he was represented as teaching and preach¬ 
ing, as in the apocryphal book of wisdom (chap. vii. 1 sq.; ix. 7, 8, etc.), or as in ours. If one 
does not wish thus to explain the feminine form, Koheleth, as a designation of a male individual 
(with Ewald, Koster, Hengstenberg, Hitzig, and others), there is nothing left but to accept 
an abstractum pro concreto, or, what is the same thing, to derive the feminine ending from the 
character of the name.as an official name; for which analogies may be quoted in the Syriac and 

Arabic, as in the later Hebrew (e. g., rteho-ibo, nna administrator, rua fellow-citi- 

• *■ i • • • • — • • •. * 

• | » T • 

zen, etc.; comp. J. D. Michaelis, Supplement to Heb. Lex ., p. 2168; Gesenius, Lehrgebdude , 
p. 468, and Knobel Commentary , 10.)—In any case, Solomon, who was pre-eminently and em¬ 
phatically the wise man among the kings of Israel, must be understood under the peculiar name* 
of Koheleth; as is shown not only by the title, but also by the studied description of the learn¬ 
ing of Koheleth, comprehending every thing under heaven (i. 13; viii. 9), and by his zealous 
searching after wisdom and truth (i. 13; xii. 9), his transcendent fame as a sage (i. 16; ii. 15), 
and finally his activity as a teacher of wisdom and author of proverbs (xii..9). For these are all 
characteristics which the book of Kings attribute honorably to Solomon, and of all the posterity 
of David, to him only (1 Kings ii. 9 ; iii. 12; v. 9-13; x. 1; see the Introduction to the Litera¬ 
ture of Solomou in general (in the beginning of this volunie}. 

The whole literary character of the book proves also that it belongs to the circle of the Sola- 
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raonic writings on wisdom, if not in the narrower then in the broader sense, and raises it to a 
certainty, that under the Koheleth, therein appearing as speaker, none other can be meant than 
Solomon. For the book belongs clearly to the class of didactic teachings, and is distinguished 
from the Proverbs as the characteristic and principal representative of this poetic style in the 
Old Testament, mainly by the fact that it does not range numerous individual proverbs loosely 
and without consecutive plan, but rather develops one narrow and close circle of thoughts and 
truths in poetical and rhetorical form. The idea of the vanity of all human things clearly forms 
the centre of this circle of thought, the common theme of the four discourses, into which the 
whole falls according to the division mainly corresponding to the intention and plan of the au¬ 
thor. To the dialectically progressive development and illumination in various directions which 
these discourses cast upon the theme in question, there corresponds an appropriate change from 
special moral maxims to longer or shorter descriptions of conditions, citations of doctrines or ex¬ 
amples, observations regarding personal experience, and reflections on prominent and subordi¬ 
nate truths. There is also, in a formal view, a strophic division of the discourse, marked by 
formulas and terms repeated either literally or in sense, and a fitting diversity of style corre¬ 
sponding to the various objects, expressed in rhythmical prose, or lofty rhetorical and poetical 
diction. As the shortest expression for the designation of these peculiarities, the term “Philo¬ 
sophical and Didactic Poem " might be used; but in this, however, the idea of the philosophical 
must embrace the characteristic peculiarities of the spiritual life and aspirations of the Hebrews, 
or rather of the Shemitic people in general (comp. Inlrod. to Proverbs , g 2, p. 5 sqq.). 

Observation 1.—The tracing of the name nbnp bnp, b*npn in the sense of 

congregate, conscionari, has the best authority, and is supported by the oldest as well as by 
the most numerous and critical among the modern expositors of this book. Hieronymus says, 
Comment . in Eccles. i. 1: " Coeleth, i. e., Ecclesiastes. 'EtuArtoiaffTW autem Orosco sermone ap - 
pellatur , qui coetum, i. e., ecclesiam congregat, quem nos nuncupate possumus concionatorem , 
eo quod loqualur ad populum , el sermo cjus non specialiter ad unum, sed ad universos generaliter 
dirigaturP Later expositors and lexicographers have fixed the fundamental meaning of the root 

bnp properly as that of " calling," and hence compare Arabic qudla, and Greek naKtu., with 

Latin, calare, clamare. nbnp “ the caller, the preacher," is clearly nearest allied to the sy- 

V •I 

nonymous 3. On account of this fundamental signification of "calling," we 

•condemn these expositions of the name which proceed from the supposed root idea of gathering 
or collecting. To these belong 1) the opinion of Grotius, Herder, Jahn, etc.: that the word 
means collector sententiarum , a collector of sentences—a view that some ancient translators have 
already expressed, e. g., Aquila ( avvadpoiarfa) ; Symmachus (irapoifuaar/;g) ; 2) Van deh Palm’s 
modification of this view from a partial consideration of 1 Kings viii. I; in which Solomon is 

spoken of as the assembler of his people and his elders nbbp i. c., congrcgalor, coactor; 3) 


the view of Nachtigal and Doderlein, that fibrin =congrcgalio, consessus, "learned 

V vj 


assem¬ 


bly, academy," according to which the book would be marked as a collection of philosophical dis¬ 
putations in the style of the Seances of Hariri, or the Collecliones Patrum of Cassian (an ac¬ 
ceptation elearly at variance with such passages os i. 12; xii. 9, 10, etc.); 4) the strange asser¬ 
tion of Kaiser : that nbrip is the same as collectivum , and means the whole of the Davidic 

Kings, from Solomon to Zedekiah, whose history the book delineates in chronological order (Kai¬ 
ser, Koheleth, the Collectivum of the Davidic Kings, Erlangen, 1823, comp. \ 6).—That no one 
of these explanations deserves attention, in view of the illustrations already given, is quite as 
certain as that it must also remain doubtful which of the two efforts to explain the feminal form 
of the name, which our paragraph has named as the principal, or, rather, only possible ones, de¬ 
serves the preference. For the view of the expression taken by Ewald and Roster, that it is 
synonymous with wisdom, and in so far a fitting designation of Solomon, the embodied wisdom, 
various significant parallels besides those above quoted press themselves on our attention ; e,g. t 
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in an extra-biblical field the surname given to the sophist Protagoras, and, what is more 

important-, the self-designation of Christ, the New Testament Solomon, as the 2o<pia or tov 
Oiov (Matth. ii. 19; Luke xi. 49), with which, according to Bengel's example, may be directly 
combined the declaration concerning the desire of gathering the children of Jerusalem under his 
wings (Matth. xxiii. 37; Luke xiii. 34).* The view first advanced by Michaelis, and then 
adopted by Gesenius, Knobel, Elster, Vaihinger, Hahn, Keil, and others, now again ap¬ 
pears, namely, that the feminine ending is explained by the character of the name as an official 

name, besides the already quoted names, noSo. nn and still more are we aided by 

t ’• i : ~ t : ' 

the analogies of expression such as writer," Ezra ii. 55; Neh. vii. 57; and rros 

• i > • ■• • ■ 

• • • • 

“the catcher, hunter” (contained in the proper name JTIDS £ e., gazelle-lrunter, 

• t : - 

Ezra ii. 57; Neh. vii. 59); for these names are closely allied with 

since the Koheleth of our book appears every where as a real person, and no where clearly as a 
personified idea, and since expressions such as those contained in i. 16 f.; ii. 12, etc.; according to 
which the speaker attributes to himself an effort, a seeking, an obtaining, would not be especially 
appropriate in the mouth of personified wisdom, the weightiest arguments seem to declare in fa¬ 
vor of the second mode of explanation, but without the absolute exclusion of the other,—But in 
any case we must adopt for the explanation of the feminine form one or the other of the above 
quoted hypotheses, and not the opinion of Mercertts, that by the feminine ending there is an 
intimation of the senile weakness of the preacher, and consequently of the advanced age at 
which Solomon wrote the book; nor the view of Zirkel (see \ 6), that the feminine ending is 
chosen because of the delicate and graceful style of the book, nor the still more fanciful assertion 
of Augusti (Introd. to the 0. T., § 172), that Koheleth is the spirit of Solomon returned to the 
realm of the living, and now represented as the preacher of Wisdom, and that its feminine desig¬ 
nation is to be understood in the neutral sense, because those deceased and living after death 
were considered destitute of gender, in harmony with Matth. xxii. 30. It has been justly made 
to appear in opposition to this latter view, by Knobel, Elster and others, that the book itself 
no where hints at the character of the speaker, as of a spirit from Scheol, and that apparitions 
in the Old Testament, as 1 Sam. xxviii. 11 ff. proves, clearly appear as something rare and abnor¬ 
mal, and that on account of the well known prohibition of conjuration of the dead (Lev. xix. 
31; xx. 6; Deut. xviii. 11; Isa. viii. 19) even the poetic fiction of an apparition of Solomon 
could hardly occur, especially in religious writings laying claim to canonicity. 

observation 2. 

The character of this book has suffered manifold misapprehensions, as well in a theological 
point of view (for which see below 2 5) as in the rhetorical and esthetical. It has been accused 
of numerous contradictions with itself, of absence of plan and connection, on account of a faulty 
perception of its inner economy, and the development of its thoughts. It has been declared in¬ 
consistent that passages like i. 11; ii. 15,16 ; iii. 19, 20; ix. 25, etc,, assert the complete equality 
of the final fate of the godly and the ungodly ; whilst others, as iii. 17; viii. 12, 13; xi. 9; xii. 
13, 14, promise a corresponding divine reward for each individual moral act, and therefore ex¬ 
pressly exhort to uprightness and the fear of God. It has also been found contradictory, that 
the author sometimes praises wisdom as bringing profit and blessings (ii. 3,12-14; vii. 10-12; 
vni. 1-6 ; x, 2; x. 13-16), and sometimes declares that it is injurious, making men ill-humored, 
and not leading to the goal of its endeavors; sometimes indeed causing more unhappiness than 

* Comp. BertaEL'd remarks on Luke x. 49 in the Gnomon , N. T:, p. 164: jj cropta roO 0eou, Sapientia Dei, Suave nomcn, 
Koheleth, congre.gatrix , chap. xiM. 31 (Troo-axis ^flcArjira enaowa^at x. r. A.). Comp, also Starke (Pref. to Ecclesiastes, § 2), 
who also considers Koheleth synonymous with wisdom, following the example of Geier, Srb. Schmidt, Ramdaoo, etal; 
also Disdorf, Quomodo nomen Koheleth , Solomoni tribuatur, Lips.; 1791, and Gurutt: "Sludien und Kritiken ” in explana¬ 
tion of the Book of Koheleth, 1865, II., 325 ff. 

-.i ... 

f[The strongest confirmation of ail this Is found In the use of the Greek f^tniDine nonn apxhi for ruler, magistrate, ns 
though it were equivalent to apx“F, just as we use the word authority, or the authorities , for magistrates. Seo especially 
Paul’s remarkable use of this feminine noun .for authorities, powers, 1 ‘ prfncivalities, in the heavens,” Rom. viii. 85; Eph. 
i. 21; 111. 10; vi. 12; Col. i. 10; ii. 15; Titus iii. 1.—T. I#.] 


n^np 


)* f And, moreover, 
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does folly, (i. 18; viii. 14; ix. 11, 18; x. 1). It is not less contradictory that at one time he 
praises his own wisdom, and at another maintains that he has not acquired wisdom (See. 16; ii. 
3, 9, 15, with vii. 23, 24); that now he praises women, and recommends association with them, 
and now warns us against their seductive and immoral nature. (Comp. ii. 8; ix. 9, with vii. 7, 
26-29); at one time recommends repose, at another activity (see iv. 6, with ix. 10); again he 
praises obedience to authority as being not without profit, and then he complains of-the unjust 
oppression of subjects by their superiors (comp. viii. 5, with iii. 16; v. 7; x. 4ff.), and finally he 
declares the dead and the unborn as happier than the living, and soon again calls life sweet, and 
greatly prefers it to death, (comp. iv. 2, 3, with ix. 4-G; xi. 7).—But aside from the fact that 
many of these so-called contradictions are but apparent, and become perfectly harmonious in 
view ofthe diverse tendency and surroundings of the individual assertions, or indeed through 
the double signification of one and the same word, as is here and there the case, comp. {e. g. p ^3 vii. 

in ix. 11, with Jfjf in x. 12, etc.,) a certain vacillation and 

unsteady effort in the presentation of the author is a necessary condition of his peculiar theme— 
the doctrine of the vanity of all earthly things. The most contradictory experiences which he 
may have made in life, he seeks to reproduce in a corresponding and often abrupt change of his 
feelings, a vivid transition of his thoughts and expressions,—a peculiarity which Umbreit has 
not inappropriately characterized by his designation of the entire contents of the book as a 
" soul struggle, an inner strife between the judgment and the feelings of a wise old King;” 
(comp. I 6). 

In this respect, also, Vaihinger strikingly observes, [ u Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solovion ,” 
p. 8, f.): " It must be acknowledged that the preacher is not free from a timid uncertainty, from 
a doubting vacillation and striving in his mode of reflecting; that he strikingly depicts the want 
of a perfect clearness regarding human life and divine providence, in the varied experiences of 
man. The reason of this may be easily discovered by a consideration of the general and special 
stand-point on which he rests. He was once as Job, a thinking mind, that did not accept the 
traditional faith untried, that did not stop at the poetry of life, but penetrated into its prose. In 
this direction he necessarily enLered into a contest when he compared the daily experiences of 
life, in which men are often left to their own impulses, with the promises of the divine word, in 
which a sure punishment is announced to the sinner. He could not but perceive how etril often 
has a wonderful and incomprehensible success, whilst the good is not rewarded. At the same 
time he himself may have variously experienced the bufferings of life, and have passed through 
highly repulsive trials that unsettled his mental repose, and shook hia faith in the eternal wis¬ 
dom, goodness, and providence of God, and disposed him to he discontented with life and tradi¬ 
tional prejudices. In this frame of mind, and with such experiences, bis faith contended with 
the thought and the reality with the poetry of life, until, like Job, he had conquered a new 
stand-point. And from just this view is this book so instructive, lifting us out of a partial, 
arbitrary, and thoughtless faith, showing us the struggles of the thinking mind, and yet ever 
leading us back to the true faith. And this is the real profit of the genuine life of faith. If it 
is to be freed from the dross of thoughtlessness and self-sufficiency, from an idle clinging to tra¬ 
dition, it must be seemingly lost in the struggle of life to be found again in loftier purity. Di¬ 
vine truths must all be questioned, in order that we may find them again by inward struggles, 
and new experiences of God in a sanctified form; (Ps. lxii. 12, 13); and in this relation also 
avails the expression : <f He who loses his life, shall find it again.” The author presents to ua 
also in this respect, the true life of faith in his conflicts.* 

Besides the intention of presenting to the reader an intuitive vision of his inward strifes and 
contests, many reasons of a more formal and external nature may have exerted an influence on 

•[These admirable remarks of V airivoer suggest a thought of great value to ono who wonld read the Scriptures with 
spiritual profit. In ruch books as Job and Ecclesiastes, the lesson Is In the picture, tho dramatic representation, as we may 
cal! It. It Is to be found In the total imprarion, and not In any separate texts or procepts. The struggle, the doubt, the 
mroneoui sentiment, often, ara necessary to this total effect. Its Tory contradictions, when rightly viewed, furnish tho 
strongest arguments for the truth ultimately brought out. This does not affect the IdeA of Its plenary Inspiration. It Is 
all given to ns by the ultimate divine Author, alt intended for one great purpose, and thus all of It, even Its peculiar 
diction 41 profitelh for our Instruction In righteousness.*’—T. L.] 


3, with the same word in vii. 9; JpJ 
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•the vacillating and contradictory recital of the author; e. g., the intentional interweaving of many 
digressions (see e. g. xii. 2-6), and especially the direct introduction of the expressions of con¬ 
trary thinkers for the purpose of immediate refutation. Thus appears in Chap. iv. 5, an appa¬ 
rently antagonistic assertion, which in the sixth verse is disapproved and rejected; the same 
relation is held by x. 16-19, and x. 20. In any case it is perfectly proper and just to consider 
whatlliTzm says, (Preliminary Observations, No. 5, p. 125): “It wouldseem that much that 
the author says possesses but a momentary influence as a link in the chain of deductions." It per¬ 
forms its duty and is neutralized; the latter assertion abolishes the former; and at the close Ko- 
heletii teaches only that which finally remains uncontradicted . Comp, below exegetical expla¬ 
nations to chap. ii. Iff., No. 1. 

OBSERVATION 3. 

It cannot much surprise us now, after the above demonstrations, that the plan and thread of 
thought in the book have been very variously comprehended, and that the schemes adopted for 
the subdivision of its contents have deviated strongly from one another; and indeed to speak with 
Vilmar (Art. Koheleth, Pastoral Theological Journal , vol. v. p. 253), u the economy of the 
book bears almost exactly as many forms as it has found expositors." Of these views and trea¬ 
tises the principal ones will be summarily recounted in Observation 1 of the following paragraph: 
The poetical form of the book will also'receive more critical attention in the following para¬ 
graphs, on account of the close connection of its strophical design with its subdivision and the 
logical progress of its thoughts. 

I 2. contents and plan. 

“All is vanity," a sentence that appears no less than twenty-five times, forms the fundamen¬ 
tal thought of the book; an assertion of the vanity of all human relations, destinies, and efforts, 
based upon experience. As there is in the objective phenomena of this world, i. e., in nature and 
history,no true progress, but ever a constant return of old things that long have been, a perpe¬ 
tual monotony, a continual circle of things (i. 4-7, 9,10; iii. 15); thus man, with all his efforts, 
attains to nothing new, but rather shows himself, in everything that he wishes to investigate, 
fathom and acquire, most manifoldly limited and controlled by the all-pervading and all-power¬ 
ful hand of God; (iii. 1-8, 11,13; viii. 6, 17; ix. 1, 5, 11, 12, etc.). On the way of his own efforts 
and strivings, man is able to arrive at no true and lasting happiness; for neither sensual pleasures 
(ii. 2, 11; vii. 6, etc.) nor earthly possessions and treasures (iii. 9-16; vi. 1-7, etc.), nor wisdom 
(i. 13-18; ii. 14-18; ix. 1,11; x. G, etc.), not even virtue and the fear of God (iii. 16-18; iv. 1; 
vii. 15-17; viii. 10, 14); help here below to lasting happiness. But we are not the less to doubt 
of the presence of a personal God, and of a moral system of the world regulated and watched 
over by him, (iii. 11, 13, 17; v. 5, 7, 17-19; vi. 2; vii. 13, 14; xi. 5, 9; xii. 7, 14), and the be¬ 
lief of this activity of God governing and directing the world, lends to all sensual and moral 
blessings of life their only worth (xi. 9; xii. 13, 14). On the basis of this belief it behooves us 
to enjoy the pleasures of this life in a cheerful, thankful, and contented manner (ii. 24; iii. 12, 
13; v. 17, 18; viii. 15; ix. 7-9; xi. 8-11), but we must combine this cheerful enjoyment of life 
•with an earnest endeavor after wisdom as a truly lofty and Valuable treasure (vii. 11, 12; ix. 
13-16; viii. 1-6, etc.), and above all this strive after the fear of God as the source of the highest 
happiness and peace, and the mother of all virtues (v. 6; vii. 18; viii. 12, 13; xii. 1, 13). In 
short, the author regards as end and aim of human life on earth, a joy in the blessings and en¬ 
joyments of this world, consecrated by wisdom and the fear of God, with renunciation of a per¬ 
fect reconciliation of existing contrasts, difficulties, and imperfections, and an eye steadily fixed 
on the future and universal judgment, as the final solution of all the mysteries of the universe. 

These contents of the book, as was remarked in \ 1, are divided into four discourses of about 
equal length: 

1. Discourse: Chap. 1 and 2.—The theoretical wisdom of men, directed to the knowledge of 
the things of this world, is vanity (i. 2-18), as well as the practical, aiming at sensual enjoy¬ 
ments, great worldly enterprises, creations, and performances, (ii. 1-19); neither of these leads 
to lasting happiness, or to any good that may be considered as the actual fruit of human labor 
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(as the actual rPlTV °* iuan), and not rather an unconditional gift of Divine Providence, (ii. 
20-26). 

II. Discourse: Chap. 3-5.—In View of the complete dependence of human action and effort 
on an immutable and higher system of law (iii. 1-11) the answer to the inquiry after earthly 
happiness (or m ) must be that there is no higher good for man than to enjoy this life and to 

do good, (iii. 12-22); a good that is not easily attained in the diversely changing circumstances 
of fortune, and the frequently unfavorable situations in private, social, and civil life - (iv. 1-16), 
but a blessing, nevertheless, after which we must strive by piety, conscientiously honest actions, 
and a spirit sober, contented, and confiding in God, (iv. 17; v. 19). 

III. Discourse: Chap. vi. 1-8, 15. Since worldly goods and treasures in themselves cannot 
lead to true happiness, but are rather vain and transitory, (vi. 1-12), we must strive after the 
true practical wisdom of life, which consists of patience, contempt of the world, and fear of God 
(vii. 1-22); and we must seek to gain and realize it, in spito of all the allurements, oppressions, 
injustices and misfortunes of this world, (vii. 23: viii. 15). 

IV. Discourse: Chap. viii. 16—xii. 7.—As the providence of God in the allotment of human 
destinies is, and will ever remain, unfathomable, and apparently has little or no reference to the mo¬ 
ral and religious conduct of men in this world (viii. 16; ix. 16), and as there are no other means 
for the wise man to preserve his peace of soul in presence of the arrogance, impudent assump¬ 
tion, and violence of fortunate and powerful fools, than godly patience, silence, and tranquility 
(ix. 17; x. 20): therefore benevolence, fidelity to duty, a contented and serene enjoyment of 
life, and sincere fear of God from early youth to advanced age, are the only true way to happi¬ 
ness in this world and the world beyond, (xi. 1; xii. 7). 

Epilogue: Chap. xii. 8-14. This contains a comprehensive view of the whole, and a recom¬ 
mendation of the truths therein taught, with reference as well to the personal worth of the au¬ 
thor (9-11), as to the serious and important contents of his teachings (12-14). 

Each of these principal divisions falls into subdivisidns, already indicated by the preceding 
scheme, and within these are again separate paragraphs or verses. These smaller divisions are 
either marked by the mere inward progress of the thought, or by certain other external signs, 
as here and there by peculiar, cumulative, closing sentences, (i. 15: i. 18; ii. 11, 19, 23, 26), or 
also by like formulas and turns in the beginning (e.g. by the opening formula: "I saw:” iii. 
10, 16; iv. 1, 7, 15), or by other similar expressions and sentences (e. g. vii. 26; viii. 5, 12). In 
accordance with this the first discourse contains three divisions (i. 1-11; i. 12, till ii. 19; ii. 
20, 26), of which the first has three, the second six, and the third two strophes. The second 
discourse consists of three divisions (iii. 1-22; iv. 1-16; iv. 17: v. 19), each of three strophes; 
the third of three divisions, (vi. 1-12; vii. 1-22; vii. 23; viii. 15), of which the first counts two, 
the second and third each of three strophes; the fourth of three divisions, of three strophes each, 
(viii. 16-19; ix. 17, till x. 20; xi. 1; xii. 7). The conclusion comprises two strophes or also 
half strophes (xii. 9-11; xii. 12-14), together with a shorter proposition (xii. 8). More about 
this division into strophes may be found in Vaihinoer, Ecclesiastes and Song of Solomon , pp. 
26-44 (.also in Sludien und Kritiken, 1848, 11); and in Haevernick, Introduction to the Old 
Testament , edited by Keil, Vol. III. p. 438 ff. 

Observation 1. 

With the arrangement of the contents of Ecclesiastes above given, which we designate accord¬ 
ing to its principal representatives, as that of Vaihinoer and Keil, correspond most nearly the 
divisions of Kosteb (the Book of Job and Ecclesiastes , Schleswig, 1831), of H. A. Hahn (Com- 
ment. on Ecclesiastes of Solomon , 1860), and of Ewald (The Poetical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, led. iv. 193; 2 ed. 11, 284 ff.). That of the latter, to which Heiligstedt subscribes, 

( Commentar. m Eccl. el Cant. Canlic. 1848), corresponds almost exactly with the one accepted * 
by us, only that the second of the four discourses laid down in it, extends from iii 1 till vi 9 
(and consequently the third from vi. 10-viii. 15),-which seems scarcely in harmony with the 
subordinance of the new thought beginning with vi. 10. Ewald and Heiliqstedt also avoid 
wrthout sufficient reason, a more special classification of the separate discourses, according to 
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strophes and sections. Koster, who also accepts four principal divisions or discourses, has at¬ 
tempted a more special division into strophes, but in the whole, as in the individual parts, in¬ 
dulges in many arbitrary assertions. His divisions are a, introduction: 1, 2-11, consisting of a 
proposition as a theme, and two strophes; b. I. Sec. : i. 12, 13, 22, containing eight strophes; c. 
II. Sec.: iv. 1-6, 12, containing nine strophes; d. III. Sec.: vii. 1-9, 16, containing nine stro¬ 
phes; e. IV* Sec. ix. 17-12, 8, of eight strophes ; f. conclusion: xii. 9-14, of two strophes. Hahn 
makes nearly the same classification, only he extends the third part merely to ix. 10, instead of 
to ix. 16, and adds the introduction I. 2-11 to part 1.—Of the remaining modes of classification 
we notice the following: * M. Geier: Solomon tells I. wherein happiness does not consist; and 
this 1) from his own experience (1, 2); 2) from the experiences of others, namely, a. from the 
change in the tiroes (3) b. from the character of persons, of the unjust, the envious, the avari¬ 
cious, and of godless kings and the rich, (4, 5), c. from the uncertainty of earthly things, a. of 
wealth (6, 7), /?. from the arrangement of human as well as divine things (8, 9); II. wherein true 
happiness consists, 1) in upright conduct towards superiors (10); 2) in beneficence towards the 
poor (11); 3) in the fear of God (12). 

Sebastian Schmidt: Three parts: I. Treatise concerning the highest good, 1) negative, 
showing wherein it does not consist (i. 2-3, 11); 2) positive, wherein it is to be placed (iii. 12- 
14); II. six instances by which man may be prevented from obtaining the highest good (iii. 15 
till iv. 16); III. guide to the true worship of God, and the way to happiness, contained in four¬ 
teen rules of conduct (iv. 17; xii. 7), together with a summary (xii. 8-14). 

Starke: Three parts: I. wherein the highest good is.not to be found (i. 2 till iii. 11); II. 
wherein it is to be found (iii. 12; iv. 16); III. of our demeanor after finding this good, taughf 
in fourteen rules (iv. 17 till xii. 7); then the close, (thus differing but little from the previous 
division). 

Oetinger: Two parts: One must not let himself be driven by the prevalence of vaiu things 
into folly, avarice, and temerity (chap. i. 7); II. one should not be led astray by vanity from 
the fear of God (chap. viii. 12). 

Paulus : As the former, only pointing out that in chap. 1-7 Solomon speaks, and in chap. 
8-12 another person answers him.— Van der Palm: Two parts: I. Theoretical part: illustra¬ 
tion of the vanity of human endeavors (chap. 1-6); II. practical part: rules that are to be fol¬ 
lowed under such circumstances (chap. 7-12). J. Dav. Michaelis: I. Theoretical part: the 
great insufficiency of the happiness of a man left to himself, and isolated from God (i. 2; iv. 16); 
II. practical part: the means leading to a true and lasting happiness in this life (iv. 17; xii. 
14) ; the first of these parts containing four, and the second six subdivisions. —Fr. Seiler : As 
the preceding, only that he accords to the theoretical part six, but to the practical part eleven 
subdivisions. So also Rosenmuller and others. 

Mendelsohn: Thirteen sections: 1) chap. i. 1-11; 2) chap. i. 12; ii. 11; 3) chap. ii. 12-26; 
4) chap. iii. 1; iv. 3 ; 5) chap. iv. 4-16; 6) chap. iv. 17; v. 19 ; 7) chap. vi. 1; vii. 14; 8) chap, 
vii. 15; viii. 9; 9) chap. viii. 10; ix. 12; 10) chap. ix. 13; x. 15; 11) chap. x. 16; xi. 6; 12) 
chap. xi. 7, till xii. 7; 13) chap. xii. 8-14. 

E. Chr. Schmidt : also thirteen sections: but which correspond with the preceding in scarcely 
any point, and of which the last, chap. xii. 8-14, is regarded as the addition of a younger hand. 
Knobel and Umbreit take the same position; (consult the following paragraph concerning 
them and other contestants of the genuineness of the conclusion, chap. xii. 8-14). ’ 

Hitziq : Three main divisions : I. The theoretical foundation, or investigation for the reader 
regarding the situation (chap. i. 2; iv. 16); II. Recommendation to enjoy the pleasures of life 
cheerfully, with various provisions and restrictions (iv. 17; viii. 15); III, Positive and direct 
illustration of what it is salutary for man to do, or development of the principles of a genuine' 
and practical wisdom, (viii. 16 till xii. 14). 

R. Stier: Introductory Preface (chap. i. 2-11), and then three main divisions : I. To the na- ■ 
tural man all is vanity; he falls into confusion and trouble, as long as he does not look to God, I 
(chap, i, 12; vii. 30); II. Various passages alluding in various ways to the foregoing, but illu- ' 
minating everything with the light found in the first part (viii. 1; xi. 10); III. The teaching 


* For the titles of tho expositions here quoted, comp, g 6, 
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of the Book, " Regard thy Creator before thou becomest old, for this yields an immortality 
together with conclusion and recapitulation (xii. 1-14);—each of these principal divisions falls 
into several subdivisions; the firs,t into four, the second into three, and the third likewise into 
three. 

Fb. de Rouoement : Two main divisions of very unequal length: I. Philosophical discourse 
(i. 2 ; xii. 10); II. inspired teaching (xii. 11-14). The first of these parts is introduced by the 
presentation of the problem to be solved, (i. 2-11), and then divided into three books: 1) the 
vanities of human existence (i. 12; iv. 16); 2) the human conditions of happiness (v. 1; vii. 
14); 3) the divine conditions of happiness (vii. 15; xi. 6): each of those books is again divided 
into three or four paragraphs, and the last is accompanied by a special conclusion : " life and 
death/’ (xi. 7; xii. 10). 

A. F. C. Vilmar: Seven divisions (mainly for practical utility). I. General introduction: 
t everything on earth is transitory, and returneth to the place whence it came, etc. (chap, i.); II. 

| deeds in life are vanity; God alone carries their success in his hand ; we see no profit of our la¬ 
bors, and.no result of our life (ii. 1; iii. 15); III. to expect a recompense on earth, is a decep¬ 
tive hope (iii. 16 ; v. 8); IV. riches, with all that they are permitted to accomplish and effect, 
are vain and transitory (v. 9 ; vii. 9); V. wisdom on earth is no avail, for it can find out much 
but not all things, and the end of the wise man is (externally) like the end of the fool (vii. 10 
till x. 4); VI. result: our unsuccessful labors, the inequality of the things of the world, the 
nothingness of riches, and the insufficiency of worldly wisdom must not deceive us in what we 
have to do in our narrow circle, and least of all the youth (x. 5 ; xii. 7); VII. conclusion : re¬ 
peated summary of the result more circumstantially given in No. VI. 

OBSERVATION 2. 

Many commentators deny that there is any evidence of a well-arranged and systematic train 
of thought, and have considered the book an immethodical collection of individual thoughts, 
views and expressions, that have simply a loose connection by the assertion that all is vanity, 
and for whose grouping the usual division into chapters presents a sufficient means. This is the 
view of the older commentators, as also of Luther, Melanchthon, Drusius, Mercerus, Bauer, 
Hansen, Spohn, etc., and it yet appears in the most recent period of Elster, and Hengsten- 
berg. The two latter form, it is true, certain sections, and groups of verses in the course of 
their exegesis of the book, but bring these divisions together in no unitary and well-arranged 
scheme. Gurlitt ( Studies and Criticisms of the Book of Koheleth, 1865, II. 321 ff.) has also 
declared this book “ anything but a systematically arranged writing, to bring whose contents in 
the form of a logical scheme, would be a fruitless undertaking."—Even those exegetists who see 
a colloquial character in the book, aim at no regular arrangement of its contents, and consider 
the whole, therefore, as a conversation or disputation between the representatives of two anta¬ 
gonistic views. A few older commentators inclined to this view, especially Hieronymus (comp. 
e. g. his remarks on chap. ix. 7,8); u el Iuec , inquit , aliquis loquatur Epicurus et Aristippus 
et Cyrenaici,” and other similar passages, which show a certain inclination to a dramatizing of 
the contents, and Gregory the Great, who ( Dialog . IV. 4), seems to give the book almost di¬ 
rectly the character of a dramatic colloquy between Solomon and various opponents of his reli¬ 
gious views. Among the moderns these views are represented by the Englishman, Matt. Poole, 
(Annotations on the Bible, London, 1683), F. Geard, (a Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes , London, 
1701), of whom the latter considers: That the Preacher introduces a refined sensualist or a sen¬ 
sual worldling, who interrupts him, in order to attack and ridicule his doctrine. This collo¬ 
quial hypothesis has received its most refined form from Herder and Eichhorn. According to 
Herder’s eleventh letter on theological study, there are to be distinguished in the book two 
voices, that of a hypercritic who seeks truth in the tone of one speaking in the first person, and 
mostly ends with the assertion that all is vanity, whilst another voice in the tone of “ Thou," 
often interrupts him, represents to him the temerity of his investigations, and mostly ends with 
the question: what remains as the result of a whole life? It is not fully question and answer, 
doubt and solution, but something that out of the same mouth resembles both, and is distin¬ 
guished by interruptions and continuations. One can therefore divide the book into two co- 
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lumns, of which one belongs to the exhausted seeker, and the other to the warning teacher. 
^Under these two columns Herder distributes the separate sections of the book as follows : 

X. The Seeker. 2. The Teacher. 

I. l-ll. 

I. 12-18. 

II. 1-11. 

II. 12-26. 

III. 1-15. 

III. 16-22. 


IV. 1-16, ....... 

.... IV. 17. 

V. 1-8. 

V. 9-19. 

VI. 1-11. 

- 

VII. 1. 

VII. 2-15. 

VII. 16. 

VII. 17-23. 

VII. 24^33. 

VIII. 1. 

VIII. 2-13. 

VIII. 14^17. 

IX. 1-3. 

JX. 4-10. 

IX. 11-18. 

X. 1-3. 

X. 4. 

X. 5-7. 

X. 8-19. 

X. 20. 
XI. 12. 


Eichhorn, independent of Herder, arrived at a very similar view, on the path of more care¬ 
ful critical and scientific procedure. According to his Introduction to the Old Testament (III. 
648 fF.) two kinds of persons clearly alternate in the book, a contemplator, observer, investigator, 
who regards with gloomy eyes the life and destiny of men, and in youthful fervor exaggerates 
the deductions from his observations and seldom does justice to the good of this world; by his 
side stands an aged man of wisdom, who tempers the fire of ardent youth, and brings him back 
to the path of truth beyond which he in his excitement has hurried, and even shows how evil 
has a good side. The former ends with the lamentation that all is vanity, the latter with the 
deductions that a wise man will draw from the course of the world. In sympathy with this 
Eichhorn's divisions are: 


1. The Seeker. 

I. 2 ; IV. 16. 

V. 12; VI. 12. 

VII. 15. 

VII. 23-29. 

VIII. 9 ; IX. 6. 

IX. 11-18. 

X. 5-7. 

Conclusion : XII. 8-14. 


2. The Teacher. 
IV. 17 ; V. 11. 

VII. 1-14. 
VII. 16-22. 

VIII. 1-8. 
IX. 7-10. 

X. 1-4. 
X. 8; XII. 7. 


Similar, but deviating frequently in details, is the view of Bergst, in Eichhorn’s Repertory, 
X. 963 ff. From these efforts at introducing dialogues, in which but one thing can be acknow¬ 
ledged as true and tenable, namely, that in some few passages the author introduces his oppo¬ 
nent as speaking, in order immediately to contradict them (see above § 1, Obs. 2, towards the 
end) there is clearly only one step to that view which regards the whole as a compilation of va¬ 
rious investigations, reflections, and songs or sententious poems of Israelitish philosophers, a 
view directly destructive to the unity of the book; as is done by Doderlein and Nachtigal 
in connection with their already mentioned peculiar explanations of the name Koheleth by 
" session, assembly” (comp. $ 1, Obs. 1). According to this view of Doderlein, presented in 
his scholia in libros poeCicos V. T., t. 1, (1779), but at a later period ( Solomon's Song, and Ec - 
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desiastes, 1784) again rejected and opposed, (which however found a so much more zealous and 
determined advocate in Nachtiqal) the whole is a collection by some later hand of various 
philosophical and didactic poems, sayings of wise men, obscure questions, together with their 
solutions, and a few additions in prose. The entire contents are classified therefore in eight di¬ 
visions, together with a supplement: 

I. Section : Toems ( i. 2; iv. 16); 


II. 

<4 

Proverbs (iv. 17; v. 8); 

III. 

a 

Poems (v. 9; vi. 9); 

IV. 

tl 

Proverbs (vi. 10; vii. 22); 

V. 

n 

Obscure questions and their solution (vii. 23 ; viiL 7 ); 

VI. 

u 

Poems (viii. 8 ; x. 1) ; 

VII. 

4 1 

Proverbs (x. 2 ; xi. 6); 

VIII. 

«( 

Poems (xi. 7;-xii. 7). 


Supplement: Additions in prose (xii. 8-14). 

This view, as well on account of its denial of all connection between the individual parts, as 
of progressive thought within them, falls into the class of those expositions which are capable 
of vindicating a logically arrayed train of ideas in the book only at the sacrifice of its unity. 
With these the following paragraph will be more especially occupied. 

OBSERVATION 3. 

As to the literary form of the book, its close connection with that of the older Maschal poetry 
in the Proverbs, and its occasional transition into complete prose, comp, especially Ewald, 
Poets of the Old Testament, p. 285 f.: " It is not to be denied that our didactic poet has much 
that is delicate and refined in expression, and finished in the composition of individual thoughts 
and proverbs, such as one would scarcely have expected at this late and depressed period. A 
genuine poetic spirit pervades everything;—our poet understands how to give a poetic mould 
to the most brittle material, to bring the most distant fields into clear view, to unite the most 
dissonant elements, to smooth what is rough, and either harmlessly to bend the views to be op¬ 
posed, or get rid of them before they become too marked. But in one direction he far surpasses 
the limit even of the freest of the earlier proverbial poetry, and creates something entirely new. 
lie no longer gives every where pure poetic lines, but lets the discourse here and there be con¬ 
cluded, without retaining the strict law of metrical construction. When he desires to interpolate 
in his freer reflection something purely historical, he dispenses with the restraint of poetic 
measure (e. g. i. 12; ii. 4 ff.; ix. 13-15); for in the process of accurate and clear thought, many 
things may be expressed most curtly and sharply without the trammel of measure. Thus there 
is found in our poet a variegated form of discourse, and he is also creative as a composer of pro¬ 
verbs. The Arabs understand this change from verse to prose in many half poetic works, and 
in the Indian drama it is universal * even in the prophets of the Old Testament wo find muck 
that is similar, and thus it became so much the more easy for this poet to yield to it. When 
the thought soars, the pure height of poetic style always appears with him (comp, as example 
of the highest poetic flight especially chap, xii. 1-6). But especially where teaching and admo¬ 
nition appear, there the language rises to the sharp brevity and genuine character of the ancient 
proverb; to this our later poet has clearly devoted all care and skill, so that it also in this pro¬ 
duction beams forth in the highest beauty. It is neatly polished, sharply stamped, briefly and 
pointedly completed; and he especially rejoices in retaining the old style of genuine Hebrew 
speech, whilst this is already inclined to lower itself to the more modern language of intercourse. 
It appears thus separately intertwined, or in series; either in strictest poetic style, or in some¬ 
what weakened fetters, but may even then be recognized by the pure doctrine that it imparts. 
Where several proverbs follow each other, there are formed well connected links of a strong 
chain of thought, which separates into its parts : but such a chain has at most seven parts or 
individual proverbs (iv. 17; v. 6; vii. 1-7; vii. 8-14), so that we can here every where in the 
entire composition recognize the significance of the old Hebrew strophes. For the whole con¬ 
struction of each of the four separate discourses of the book clings to the structure of strophes, 
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and nowhere overstep3 the limits of this structure.” With reference to the limits of these stro¬ 
phes, Ewald differs in many particulars from Vaihinger and Keil, whom we in this respect 
have followed as in the paragraph above; just as Koster, who first perceived and pointed out 
the strophical arrangement of the book in general, differs from the three others in various re¬ 
spects. This uncertainty regarding many of the specialties of the strophical construction, need 
not mislead us as to the fact in general, nor carry U3 to the view taken by Hengstenberg, 
Bleek, Kaunis, etc., that the character of the style of the book is entirely without form and 
plan. Comp. Vaih., Art. Solomon the Preacher, in Herzog's Real-Encyclopedia, Vol. XII. 

р. 100 ff. 

I 3. UNITY AND INTEGRITY. 

That Ecclesiastes forms one connected whole, appears from the uniform character of its lan¬ 
guage, and the universal reference of its individual sentences and expressions to the fundamental 
thought of the vanity of all earthly things. It appears also from the unmistakable progress of 
its reflections throughout the whole, as it goes on from the unharmonious incongruity of the be¬ 
ginning to the increasing clearness, certainty and confidence of the final judgment. However 
one may regard the internal law of this progress, and in accordance with it interpret the plan 
and order of the whole, it cannot be doubted, in the main, that it is a work from one mould, and 
that only isolated inequalities and coarse asperities of structure remain for the candid critical ob¬ 
server, a characteristic peculiarity of the book which can by no means be denied, and which may 
not, without farther regard, be explained as a defect of rhetoric or style (see § 1, Obs. 2). In 
just appreciation of this peculiarity, nearly all the latest exegetists have opposed the hypercriti¬ 
cal procedure of their predecessors, towards the end of the last century, extending to the arbi¬ 
trary dismemberment and mutilation of the whole ( e . g., Spohn, Schmidt, Nachtigal, Paulus, 
Staudlin, and partially, also, Grotius and Whiston), and have, at the same time, with the in¬ 
ternal uniformity and continuity of the style, also acknowledged the integrity of the traditional 
text. Only in reference to the closing section (chap. xii. 8-14) has it been doubted down to the 
latest period by certain expositors, whether this may be regarded as an authentic and.integral 
part of the whole. But even these doubts have justly been rejected by the most, as unfounded, 
because the pretended contradiction which the doctrine of happiness, immortality and judgment 
as found in this closing part presents to that of the book itself, is merely apparent, and because 
the circumstance, that therein Koheleth is spoken of, not as formerly in the first, but in the 
third person, is by no means an isolated case, but has in i. 2 and vii. 27 perfect analogies pre¬ 
ceding it. 

observation. 

Concerning Nachtigal’s strange experiments in tracing back the contents to divers wholly 
unconnected compositions and aphorisms, see previous Paragraph 2, Obs. 2. H. Grotius* is to 
be named as the earliest representative of this mutilating method, which in many respects re¬ 
minds us of Herder's, Eiciihorn's, and Magnus’ treatment of the Song of Solomon. The 
former, in his Annotationes in V. T !, describes the origin of Ecclesiastes in these words: “redac- 
tas esse in Kune librum varias hominum, qui apud suos quisque habebantur , opiniones, mpi rf/e 
EvtiaLfiovias, quare mirari non debemus, si queedem hie legimus non probanda; omnes enim sen - 
tentias cum suis arguments recitanti necesse erat id accidere He strangely imagined Zerub- 
badeii to be the instigator of the collecting of these proverbs. u Qui hcec colligerent ac sub per¬ 
sona Solomonis in unum corpus congererent, mandalum habuerunt ab uno pastore, i. e. t ut puto, 
Zorobabele , qui ob res tenues Judceorum el Persici imperii reverentiam, regem se dicere non au- 
sus , quamquam inter suos pro rege habebatur, nomen usurpavit modeslius Pasloris n (Annot . ad 

с. xii. II).—Besides Nachtigal and (for a while) Doderlein, it was especially H. E. G. Pau¬ 
lus (Comment., 1790) and Staudlin (History of the Moral Teachings of Jesus, I., 1799), who 
maintained towards the end of the last century the fragmentary and compilatory character of 
the book, at the same time with its post-Solomonic origin; and each in his peculiar way; Pau- 

* Many troco to Luther tbo assertion of a post-Solomonic origin of Eccloalastes, carrying it back to several collectors, 
but this occurs solely on the basis of his “Preface” of the year 1524, not of hia Annotationes in Ecclesiastes of 1532, 
a Jar more thonghtful and conservative work of a calmer and maturer period. Comp. §5. 
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LTJ8 inclining to the view of Herder, i. e,, of a dialogue between scholar and teacher; Staud- 
lin, with the effort to trace as many things as possible to Solomon himself as originator. The 
vacillating and doubtful condition of Solomon towards the end of his life he has depicted in iso¬ 
lated paragraphs, which a later Hebrew found, and from them- took the main material of which 
he composed the book, os from certain hitherto uncollected sayings of Solomon. This collector 
then added in his own name some remarks at the end of the book, by which the fate of the whole 
is indicated, and some account of the origin of the book is given. — This hypothesis of Staudlin 
forms the transition to the Becond principal form in which the critical efforts directed against the 
unity of the book have appeared. This consists in the acceptance of one author, perhaps Solo¬ 
mon, who wrote at various limes the single paragraphs, sayings and reflections which form the 
book, and finally united them into one rather unfinished and unharmonious whole. Thus, at 
first, Wm. Whiston (f 1752), who, under the supposition of Solomonic authorship, says: “in 
librum EcclesiasUz tamquam in unum systema redaclas esse plures Solomonis observaliones, su¬ 
per* rebus gravissimi momenti, sed facias diversis lemporibus , ut longe maxima pars ab eo perfecta 
sit, quum solius Jehovai cullui addictus de vera religione bene senlirel , nonnudlce autem , cum per 
illccebras voluptatum ab hoc cullu desci visset " Thus also J. Chr. Schmidt (1794), according 
to whom the book, as it appears, consists of paragraphs written in various moods and times, and 
does not yet seem a book fully finished for the public, but rather a mere.sketch drawn up (1) by 
the author for himself, as a guide for further labor. And there are several similar exegetists 
about this time, namely, Middledorpf (1811), also Spohn (1785), according to whom the book 
consists of moral sentences which more or less cherish genuine reverence of God, and call atten¬ 
tion to His wisdom in the government of the world, in order thereby to lead to a firm trust in 
God, to alienate the mind from the world, direct it to virtue, etc.; and in the same strain writes 
Zirkel (1792), to whom the whole appears as a reading book for the young inhabitant of the 
world, etc. —This view, denying the unity and integrity of the book, appears in its most modest 
form, and with the greatest semblance of scientific support in Van der Palm, Doderlein, 
Bep.tholdt, Hep.zfeld, Knobel, and Umbreit, who think the unity only here and there de¬ 
stroyed by certain changes of the text, alterations, and interpolations, or at least consider the 
closing section (chap, xii. 8-14) as a later addition, either of the author himself (as Herzfeld) 
or of a later interpolator (as Berth., Knob., Umbr ., etc.). In support of this latter view, Kno¬ 
bel says: 1) the whole addition is superfluous, because the author in xii. 8 (which verse Kno¬ 
bel still considers genuine) brings the whole to a satisfactory conclusion ; 2) Koheleth is not 
therein introduced, as in the book itself, in the first person speaking of himself, but be is referred 
to as*a third person; 3) the thought of a future judgment of God in verse 14 contradicts the 
earlier denial of immortality on the part of the author; 4) presenting the fear of God and piety 
as the aim of all wisdom does not comport with the earlier recommendation of a gladsome, sen¬ 
sual enjoyment of life; 5) the expression in verse 12 that u of the making of many books there 
is no end," does not accord with the epoch of Koheleth, since this period, that of Persian rule, is 
rather supposed to have been poor in the literary activity of the Jews. None of these reasons 
will stand a test. For to the 1) a very clear and expressive prominence of the principal didactic 
thoughts was by no means superfluous, in the obscure and casual way in which these had been 
previously expressed ( e. g. t xi. 9); to the 2) Koheleth is spoken of in the third person already in 
the i. 2; vii. 27, and even in verse 8 of the 12th chapter, recognized by Knobel as genuine; and 
again, the fact that an author alternately speaks of himself in the first and third person has its 
analogies in other fields (e. g Sir. 1. 29 ff.; to the 3 and 4), neither the doctrine of happiness, 
nor that of immortality and retribution is at variance with the corresponding views and princi¬ 
ples of that closing section, since the eudemonism (or blessedness) previously taught is by no 
means partial, sensual, or even epicurean, but is rather coupled with frequent direct and indirect 
exhortations to piety (see iii. 14; v. 6; viii. 12 f.), and Bince the final judgment in chap. xi. 9 
ha3 been specially and clearly enough alluded to (comp. \ 5). In regard to the 5tb, the pre¬ 
sumption of a comparative literary inactivity and unproductiveness of the Jews of the Persian 
period is destitute of all proof, as the learned activity of the elders of the synagogue, and the 
collectors and multipliers of the sacred writings beginning with Ezra, proves; but since tlie au¬ 
thor, as is probable from other eigns, possessed a learned culture extending beyond the circle of 
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Israelitish writings (see the following paragraph), and consequently “ with the making of many 
books," was thinking of the literary activity of the Greeks, Persians, Egyptians (for whose im¬ 
mense religious and profane literature, even in the pre-Alexandrine age, comp. Diodorus Siculus, 
I., 49), and other contemporary nations, therefore the expression in question proves more for 
than against the appropriateness of that part to the w’hole. Two arguments also of Uaibreit 
against the genuineness of the section are decidedly untenable; one consisting in the marked 
self-laudation of the author in verses 9 and 11, and the other in the pretended change of expres¬ 
sion and tone of the discourse from verse 8 onward. For the laudatory expressions of the author 
concerning his own wisdom and learning have their complete and significant parallel in Prov. ii. 
1—15; iii. 1 fF.; iv. Iff.; v. Iff.; vii. Iff.; in Job xxxii. 6-19; in Sirach 1.30; and indeed in 
many earlier expressions of Koheleth himself, as i. 16; ii. 3; vii. 23 ;—and the change of diction 
from verses 8 or 9 is simply an internal one, affecting the tone of the discourse and not the indi¬ 
vidual linguistic peculiarities, and is therefore satisfactorily explained by the essential contrast 
existing between the epilogue and the contents of the first part (comp. e. g., also Sir. 1. 29-31, 
with the foregoing ; and also 2 Macc. xv. 38-40; John xx. 30, 31, etc.). One need not even 
consider (with Herzfeld) xii. 9-14 as a later addition from the author's own hand to his book. 
For if, indeed, verse 9 treated of a later activity of Koheleth, this would only then prove a later 
addition of the section, if Koheleth, i. e: t Solomon, were the real and not the pretended author 
of the book. As for the rest, Umbiieit, apart from his exclusion of the ending as a false addi¬ 
tion, has decidedly defended and maintained the unity and continuity of all the preceding; comp, 
his valuable treatise on the “ Unity of the Book of Koheleth," Sludicn und Kriliken , 1857, L 
1-56. Next to him, of the latest exegetists, Ewald, Vaihinger and Elster have done the 
best service in proving the unitary character and integrity of the book. Compare what the last 
named of these beautifully as strikingly remarks concerning this subject ( Preface , Sec. III. f.): 
‘'As in landscapes, whose forms, in consequence of previous struggles of contending elements, 
contrast in a manner apparently lawless and wild, the eternal law of all natural formation is 
stamped, but in another form; thus the Divine impulse that appears to every candid mind in the 
book of Koheleth, cannot be wanting in regularity and unity in its revelation. Although per¬ 
meated by the .most ardent contest of a human heart full of inward glow, it presents in the forms 
of its revelation, and in consequence of this previous strife, something of the not entirely lawless 
dismemberment-of a volcanic region. Yes, as landscapes of this kind present to the eye of the 
artist an especially rich material with which to express his indwelling idea of beauty in bold and 
stupendous forms, so may we say that the sublimity of the Divine mind is most deeply felt in 
the rough and dismembered form of the book of Koheleth." 

\ 4. EPOCH AND AUTHOR. 

Neither the title nor the contents of this book can be used to sustain the traditional opinion 
that Solomon is the author of it (though it presents the fundamental features of the physics of 
Solomon, as the proverbs those of his ethics, and the Song those of his logic—comp, the general 
introduction to the Solomonic writings, § 1, Obs.). For the manner in which the self-designa¬ 
ting Koheleth speaks of himself, chap. i. 1; xii. 16, as the Son of David and King of Jerusalem, 
and then attributes to himself works, undertakings, and qualities, whose originator and bearer 
history teaches to be Solomon alone (ii. 4 till xii. 15; viii. 9 ff.; comp. $ 2), indicates rather a 
literary fiction and an artful self-transposition of the author into the place of Solomon, than the 
direct Solomonic authorship. For the author says i. 12: that he, Koheleth, has been king in 
Jerusalem, and speaks, vii. 15, of the “ days of his vanity," as if he had long been numbered with 
the dead! And again, what he says of himself, i. 16; ii. 7, 9: that he was wiser and richer 
than all before him in Jerusalem, points, under unbiassed exposition, clearly to an author diffe¬ 
rent from the historical Solomon; and, moreover, the allusions to his prosperity, as not less the 
boasting expressions regarding his own wisdom in i. 16; ii. 3, 9, apd finally the remark's in refe¬ 
rence to him as a person belonging to history, vii. 27; xii. 9-11, are scarcely in harmony with 
the authorship of Solomon the son and successor of David, And that also which is said, vii. 10, 
of the depravity of the times, accords as little with the age of Solomon, the most brilliant and pros¬ 
perous of Israelitish history, as the manner in which, iv. 13-16; v. 7 ff.; viii. 2-10; x. 4 ff.; 16 ff., 
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it is spoken of princes and kings, indicates the man as speaker who himself is king. And alto¬ 
gether unkingly Bound the complaints in iii. 17; iv. 1; x. 5-7 concerning unjust judges, violent 
tyrants, officers given to imposition, and slaves and fools elevated to high offices and honors, etc.; 
these are all lamentations and complaints natural enough in a Buffering and oppressed subject, 
but not in a monarch called and authorized to abolish the evils (comp. Obs. 1). 

To these references to an author other than Solomon, and an origin considerably later than the 
Solomonic period, may be added also the linguistic peculiarities of the book, which point with 
great definiteness to an epoch after the exile. Compared with the prosaic and poetic diction of 
writings antecedent to the exile, that of this book shows a comprehensive breadth and superfluity 
of Aramaic words, forms, particles and significations only comparable with similar appearances 
of well-known productions of post-exile literature, e. g., the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
the earliest prophetic writings. The linguistic character of the book is, on the whole, in such 
direct contrast with that of the genuine and old Solomonic writings, especially of the constituent 
parts of the Proverbs, and in the use and formation of certain favorite philosophical expressions, 
that these isolated contacts with the old Solomonic thesaurus and custom are necessarily attribu¬ 
table to a direct use of these older writings on the part of the author; while in other regards a 
most radical difference is observable in the two spheres of language and observation. We con¬ 
demn, however, as an unscientific Bubterfuge, the opinion of some that Solomon purposely 
us& in Ecclesiastes the Chaldaic mode of expression of the philosophers of his age (comp. 
Obs. 2). 

For a more exact determining of the person of the author, and the epoch in which he wrote, 
the descriptions given by him of the religious and moral conditions of his nation and its cotem¬ 
poraries, offer some hints and assistance. According to iv. 17; v. 5 and ix. 2, the temple wor¬ 
ship was assiduously practiced, but without a living piety of heart, and in a hypocritical and 
self-justifying manner; the complaints in this regard remind us vividly of similar ones of the 
prophet Malachi ( e. g., Mai. i. 6 to ii. 9 ; iii. 7 if.), with whose book, moreover, our o\yn comes 


in striking contact in some points oflanguage, namely, in the use of the expression 7 |kSoP| 


“the angel" in the sense of "priest" (chap. v. 5; comp. fTjrP TllOO Mal.ji.7). Other 


expressions of the author, regarding the religious, moral, and social vices and evils of his age, 
remind us of the lamentations of Ezra and Nehemiah in reference to the misery under the Per¬ 
sian Satraps, e.g., what he says about the decline of public justice (iii. 17), the violent oppres¬ 
sion of the innocent (iv. 1; vii. 5), the perversion of judgment in the provinces (v. 8), the ad¬ 
vancement of idle, incapable, and purchasable men to high honors and places (vii. 7; x. 5-7; 
xvii. 19), the debauchery of officers and lofty ones of the realm (x. 16-19), informers and secret 
police (x. 20), the increase of immoral, unrighteous, and selfish conduct of the great multitude 
(iv. 4, 8; v. 9; viii. 10, 11; ix. 3), The harmony of these passages with much that is similar 
in the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther (comp. e. g. t Ez. iv. 1 ff.; ix. 1 ff.; Neh. i. 3 ff.; ii. 
10, 19; iii. 33 ff; iv. 1 ff.; xiii. 10 ff.; Esth. iii. 1 ff; v. 9 ff.), is the more significant because our 
book uses in common with these vefy literary productions of the Persian period a word indis¬ 
putably Persian, (edict, command, chap. viii. 11; comp. Ez. iv. 17; Esth. i. 20, etc.). 


There is no exact indication in the book of a later period of authorship than that of the books of 
Nehemiah and Malachi, or than the last decades of the fifth century before Christ,—neither in the 
gloomy view of the world and the melancholy philosophy of the author extending at times to 
inconsolable doubts of Providence, which might have been easily indulged in immediately after 
the exile,—nor in the complaint about the making of many books (chap. xii. 12), to which by no 
means the last period of Persian rule should be the first to offer an inducement, nor finally in tho 
apparent controversy against Pharisaical, Sadducean and Esssean principles (iv. 17; v. 6; vii. 
2-6; ix. 2); for this is a contrpversy which in truth refers only to the germs and additions of 
the mode of thinking of these parties extant since the exile, or since the period immediately 
preceding the exile, and not referring to the life and doctrine of these sect-like parties as they 
were in the last century before Christ. The fact that this book hints no where in the slightest 
at the political condition of the Jewish people under the Ptolemaic and Seleucidan rulers, and 
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not less the fact that it has been accepted in the canon of the Old Testament, while the book of 
Sirach, composed soon after the commencement of the Macedonian rule, was excluded from it, as 
from an already finished collection, testifies pretty clearly against the composition of the book in 
so late a post-Persian period (comp. Obs. 3). 

If this book may therefore be very probably considered as about contemporary with Nehemiak 
and Malachi, or between 450 and 400, then we may find the inducement and aim of its produc¬ 
tion in the fact that the sad condition of his nation, and the unfortunate state of the times, led 
the author to the presentation of grave, reflections as to the vanity of all earthly things, and to 
the search after that which, in view of this vanity, could afford him consolation and strength of 
faith, and the same to other truth-loving minds led by the sufferings of the present into painful 
inward strife and doubts. The result of these reflections, the author—a God-fearing Israelite, 
belonging to the caste of the Chakamira, or wise teachers of that time (chap. xii. 9-11; comp. 
1 Kings iv- 31), whose personal relations cannot be more clearly defined, thought to bring most 
fittingly to the knowledge and appropriation of his contemporaries, by presenting King Solomon, 
the most distinguished representative of the Israelitish Chakamim, and the original ideal concep¬ 
tion of all celebrated wise men of the Old Testament, as a teacher of the people, with the vanity 
of earthly things as his theme. And he puts into the mouth of this kingly preacher of wisdom 
(Koheleth—comp. $1) as his alter ego , mainly two practical and religious deductions from that 
theme; 1) the principle that while renouncing the traditional belief of a temporal adjustment of 
Divine justice and human destinies, we must seek our earthly happiness only in serene enjoy¬ 
ments, connected with wise moderation and lasting fidelity to our trusts; and 2) the exhortation 
to a cheerful confidence in the hope of a heavenly adjustment between happiness and virtue, and 
to a godly and joyous looking to this future and just tribunal of God (comp. Obs. 4). 

OBSERVATION 1. 

The Talmud seems to express a certain doubt of the traditional Jewish and Christian view, 
that Solomon himself wrote this book when it, Baba Vathra , f. 14, 15 (comp. Sclialschellelh 
Ilakkabala, f. 6G), makes the assertion that Hezekiah and his philosophers (Prov. xxv. 1) wrote 
Isaiah, Proverbs, the Song of Solomon^ and Ecclesiastes. But this assertipn does not so much 
regard the actual composition of these books as their final revision and introduction into the 
Canon; the origin of their entire contents from the authors named, and consequently their au¬ 
thenticity in the strict sense of the word, is not called into question. Of a more serious charac¬ 
ter are the objections raised by Luther against the Solomonic origin of Ecclesiastes. In his 
preface to the German translation of this book, written in 1524, he says: “ The book was not 
written or arranged by King Solomon himself with his own hand, but was heard from bis mouth 
by others, and collected by the learned men. As they themselves finally confess when they say: 
These words of the philosophers are spears and nails, arranged by the masters of the congrega¬ 
tion, and presented by one shepherd; i. e., certain chosen ones at that time were ordered by kings 
and people, this and other books of Solomon, presented to the one shepherd, so to place and 
arrange, that no one should have need to make books according to his desire; as they therein 
complain that of book-making there is no end, and forbid others to undertake it. Such people 
are called the masters of the congregation, so’that the books must be accepted and ratified by 
their hand and office. For the Jewish people had an external government established by God, 
in order that these things might be surely and justly arranged. Thus also the book of the Pro¬ 
verbs of Solomon was put together by others, and at the close the teachings and sayings of some 
wise men were added. Thus also the Song of Solomon seems like a pieced book, taken by others 
from his mouth. Therefore also is there no order in these books, but one part is mingled with 
the other, since they did not hear all at one period, nor at once, as must be the way with 
such books/’—He judges still more boldly about the same book in one of those casual remarks 
of his “Table Talk ,” to which, however, he would himself scarcely have given any scientific va¬ 
lue (Works, Erlangen Ed., Vol. 62, 128): “This book ought to be more complete ; there is too 
much broken off from it—it has neither boots nor spurs—it rides only in socks, just as I 'did 
when in the cloister.—I do not believe that Solomon was damned, but it was thus written to 
terrify kings, princes and rulers. Thus he did not write Ecclesiastes, but it was composed by 
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Sirach at the time of the Maccabees. Bat it is a very good and pleasant book, because it has much 
fine doctrine concerning the household. And, moreover, it is like a Talmud, composed of many 
books, perhaps from the library of King Ptolemy Evergetis in Egypt. As also the Proverbs of 
Solomon were brought together by others,” etc. — Luther seems by no means to have always 
entertained this opinion of the book, disputing its authenticity as well as its unity ; in his Latin 
Commentary at least (Ecclesiastes, Solomonis cum annotationibus, 1532, Ed*. Erlang., Lat. T., 
XXI., p. 1 ss.), he presents the immediate hearers and contemporaries of King Solomon, as 
writing the pronounced contents of Koheleth: ,l Titulum Ecclesiastic sive concionatoris magis re¬ 
ferendum puto ad ipsius libri, quam ad autoris nomen, ul intelligas hcec esse verba per Salomo - 
nem publice dicta in condone, quadam suorum principum et aliorum. Cum enim rex esset , non 
erat sui muneris neque officii docere, sed sacerdotum et Levitarum. Quare hose arbitror dicta a 
Salomone in convenlu quodam suorum, seu a convivio, vel etiam intra convivium, preesentibus ali¬ 
quot magnis viris etproceribus, postquam apudse diu et multum cogitasset de rerum huma/norum 
s. potius affecluum conditione et vanitate, quee sic postea (ut fit) illis preesentibus effuderit, deinde 
ab illis ipsis magistris communitatis vel ecclesia excepta et collecta .— Unde et in fine fatentur hxc 
se accepisse a pastore uno et congessisse . Sicut nostrum quispiam posset in convivio sedens de %ebus 
humanis disputare, aliis, quod diceretur, Cxcipientibus . Ut scilicet sit publica concio, quam ex 
Salomone audierint, a qua condone placuit hunc librum Coheleth appellare, non quofi Salomon 
ipse concionator fuerit, sed quod hie liber concionetur, tamquam publicus sermo ” As the direct 
Solomonic authorship appears here decidedly retained, so Luther in other places names Solomon 
without restriction as the immediate author, just as do Melancthon, Brenz, and the other 
contemporary and next following exegetists throughout. Grotius was the next one to take up 
again the denial of the Solomonic-authenticity, and indeed in a far more distinct and consistent 
manner than Luther. See the Obs. to the last paragraph, p. 15 f. He sought in some measure 
to give a scientific foundation to the assertion of a post-Solomonic origin by reference to the later 
Chaldean style. u Ego Salomonis non esse puto,” he says, " sed scriptum serius sub illius regis tam¬ 
quam pcenitentis ducti nomine. Argumenta ejus rei habeo multa vocabula, quee non alibi, quam in 
Daniele, Esdra et Chaldcds, interpretibus reperias” Another opponent of the genuineness of the 
book appeared then in Herm. v. d. Hardt (de libro Coheleth, 1716), who, however, did not, as 
Grotius, and as subsequently and more decidedly G. Ph. Chr. Kaiser (comp. 1, Obs. 1), 
think Zerubbabel to be the author of the boob, but his younger contemporary, Jesus, son of 
the high priest Joiada. Although these rather arbitrary and poorly supported assertions met 
strong opposition among all contemporaries, and J. D. Michaelis declared himself decidedly in 
favor of the direct Solomonic origin of the book (Poetic Outline of the Thoughts of Ecclesiastes of 
Solomon, 2d ed., 1762), nevertheless, since the epoch of genuine rationalism, the belief of its com¬ 
position in a post-exile era, and by a philosopher identified with Solomon by means of free poetic 
fiction, has become so general, that since that time, even from orthodox quarters, only a rather 
isolated opposition has appeared. The defence of the Solomonic origin has been attempted by 
Schelling (Salomonis qua supersunt, etc., 1806), F. be Rougement (Explication du livre de V 
Ecclesiaste, Neuchatel, 1844), H. A,.Hahn ( Commentary, 1860), Wangeman (Ecclesiastesprac¬ 
tically treated according to contents and connection, 1856), Ed. Bohl (see Obs. 2), and also the 
Catholics, Welte (Herbst’s Ini., II., 2, 252 flf.), Ludw. van Essen (Ecclesiastes, Schaffhamen, 
1856), and others; while the opposite view has found representatives not only in Ewald, Um- 
breit, Elster, Vaihinger,. Bleek (Int. to the 0. T., p. 641 ff.), H. G. Bernstein (comp. 
Obs. 3), etc.., but also in Havernick, Keil, Hengstenberg, 0. V. Gerlach, Vilmar, De- 
litzsch, and others. 


. observation 2. 

The numerous Aramaisms in the book are among the surest signs of its post-exile origin ; 
of these nearly every verse presents some: For example, if (vi. 6; Esth. vii. 14); 7C03 to 
cease, rest (xii, 3; Dan. v. 19; Estli. v. 9); time (iii. 1; Neh. xi. 6; Esth. ix. 27, 31); 
to succeed, prosper (x. 10; xi. 10; Esth. viii. 5); province (xi. 8 ; v. 7); QJHfi 
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edict (compare what is said above, (p. 14); interpretation, meaning (viii. 1; comp. 

Dan. xi. 5 ff.); xb *^3D so that not (hi. 11 )I A31T^3 exactly like (v. 15); 

to rule (ii. 19; v. IS; Neh. v. 15; Esth. ix. 1); authority, ruler (viii. 4, 8; Dan. iii. 2, 

3); p? to be right (i. 15; vii. 13; xii. 9; comp. Dan. iv. 33); *rP0 powerful (vi. 10; Dan. 

ii. 40, 42 ; iii. 3); likewise the particles *133 l°ng since (h 10; ii. 12,16); JQ without (ii. 

25); rT33T /]} 011 account of (vii. 19); $ HD what was (i. 9; iii. 15). —Ed. Bohl has 

lately tried in vain to weaken the testimony against the Solomonic origin of the book, contained 
in these numerous direct and indirect parallelisms with the books of Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, etc. (Dissertaiio de Aramaismis libri Koheleth , qua librum Salomoni vindicare conalur, 
Erlang., 1864). To these we may add the many peculiar philosophical expressions, as: fnn* 

advantage, gain, excellence (i. 3 ; ii. 13); nun. }Vjn, together 

wittf numerous abstract forms in ni as nhbh madness (x. 13) ntaiD foolishness (i. 17; 

• * ■ ■ 

ii. 3); firm morning red, youth (xi. 10); sluggishness (x. 18), etc. Where 

* ■ • 

there appear, on the contrary, characteristic expressions and terms from the old Solomonic lan¬ 
guage, there every time the thought of borrowing is patent. Thus the expression 
the bird (x. 10; comp. Prov. i. 17); that favorite conception (i. 2, etc.; comp. Prov. xiii. 

11; xxi. 6 ; xxxi. 30); the expression D3H fold the hands, as a picture of idleness (iii. 

5; iv. 5; comp. Prov. vi. 10; xxiv. 33); KSHD rem ^ ssi ° (x. 4; comp. Prov. xiv. 30 ; xv. 4) ; 
!"T7^y laziness (x. 10; comp. Prov. xix. 15); street (xii. 4, 5; comp. vii. 8; Cantic. iii. 

2); the word play in and JOu’ (vii. 1; comp. Cantic. i. 3); delights (ii. 8; 

(Jantic. vii. 7 ; Prov. xix. 10). Compare Havernick, Introduction to O. T., I.,p. 233; Ewald>, 
Poets of O. T., II., 268 f. The Hebrew is here so strongly permeated with the Aramaic, that there 
are not only many individual words entirely Aramaic, but the foreign influence extends into the- 
smallest veins, while at the same time the material remaining from the old language has been far¬ 
ther developed under Aramaic influence. Indeed this book deviates farther than any other in the 
O.T.from the ancient Hebrew, so that one is easily tempted to believe that it was the latest of them 
all. But this would be a hasty and erroneous conclusion, for the Aramaic penetrates not suddenly 
and violently, but by degrees; so that in this period of intermingling, the one writer might adopt a 
much stronger Aramaic tint than the other. We see from this, and from many idioms here ven¬ 
tured on for the first time, and wholly absent elsewhere ( e . g., " under the sun/’ i. e. } on the earth) 
only so much, that this book comes from an author from whom we have nothing else in the O. T.;. 
to all appearances he lived not even in Jerusalem, but in some country of Palestine; for we can 
safely enough thus conclude from the proverbial phrase, “ To go to the city,” i. e., Jerusalem, x. 
15, compared with similar expressions, vii. 19; viii. 10 0*^3 * n the city), and ou the contrary 

PUHD v. 7, or v. 8, the field (or soil).—Whether this conclusion, as well a&that one-for the 

T • : V T 

same reason based on the expression “ King in Jerusalem,” i. 1, is so perfectly well assured, might 
well be doubted; comp, for the phrase “W3 also Song of Solomon, iii. 2, 3; v. 7; Deut. xxviii. 3; 

and also the exegetical explanations to x. 15. What Ewald (p. 269, note 1) adduces concerning 
the linguistic probabilities in favor of Galilee as the residence of the author, is in any case insuffi¬ 
cient. 

OBSERVATION 3. 


Havernick, Keil, IIengstenberg, etc., accord with our above transfer of the epoch of the 
composition of Ecclesiastes into the second-third of the Persian period,, or into the times of Ne¬ 
hemiah and Malachi (450-400). Rosen muller, de Wette, Knobel, Ewald, Yaihinger,. 
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El 9 TER, Bleek, ti at. go a little farther down; they think it could not have originated until 
the last years of the Persian rule, or perhaps (so at least the first three) even not until the be¬ 
ginning of the Macedonian period. As reasons for this view they say (Elster, p. 7 f.; Vaiii. 
p. 51 ff.): 1) the period of Nehemiah, and indeed also the next following decades, (mainly there¬ 
fore the years 460 till 360), could not be brought into consideration, they being the happiest 
periods of Israel during the Persian rule; the origin of Koheleth must occur in a time of greater 
national adversity and sorrow, such as did not begin till after Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon); 2) the 
complaint about the making of many books (xii. 12), points to a period “ in which a diffuse and 
unfruitful literature has been formed by a peculiar learning of the schools,” (Elster and 
Ewald); 3) the commencement of sectarianism which did not appear until after the peaceful 
period of Artaxerxes II. (401-353), forms the historical inducement to many of the expressions 
in the book, as iv. 17; v. 6; vii. 2-6; ix. 2, (Vaih.); 4) in the same way the book presupposes 
the entire disappearance of prophetic literature, and must therefore have been written a consi¬ 
derable period after Malachi; 5) the author points on the one hand to the occasional desire of 
aposlacy from the Persian Kings (viii. 2), on the other,.he foresees the fall of the Persian realm, 
and admonishes them to wait for the fitting time, adding a warning against precipitate aetion 
(viii. 5; x. 8-11, 18, 20); these are all references to the last decades of the Persian period, 
or to the years 350-310, as the probable era of the origin of the book (Vaiii.). IIengstenberg 
has answered the first of these arguments in a thorough manner, and has shown that nothing 
very definite is known of a more oppressive and violent character of the Persian rule during its 
last period, but that this from the beginning to the end was severe and tyrannical for the Jews, 
and that especially under Nehemiah there was much cause for complaint, deep mourning, and des¬ 
pair, as may be clearly enough seen from Neh. v. 15, 18; viii. 9; ix. 36, 37; xiii. 10,11, 15 IT. 
Against the second argument, taken from Koh. xii. 12, we would refer to what has already been 
said (§ 3, Obs.) on the reference of the expression “ making many books " not only to the Jewish, 
but also to the entire oriental as well as the Grecian literature; whereby this argument is lost 
for a later period of composition. No. 3, includes the wholly untenable assumption that the 
germs of the “sects " of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes were not known before the year 
400 before Christ; a view so much the more groundless, the more distinctly the germs to these 
peculiar religious and moral tendencies may be traced back to a considerably earlier period ; as 
for instance in the second part of the prophet Isaiah, Sadducean unbelief and materialism (chap, 
lvii. 3 ff.; lix. 1, ff), and Pharisaic justification by works, and hypocrisy are deprecated, and the 
same may be shown in Jeremiah (Comp. Reuss, History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic 
Age, I. p. 126 ^s.). Though it may be a fact that according to the many quoted passages iv. 17 ; 
v. 6; vii. 2-6, etc., in Koheleth, there appear, in the germ, the scepticism of the Sadducees, the 
anxiety and timidity of the Pharisees, the pleasure in morose retirement of the Essenes (Ewald, 
Hist, of Israel, IV. 495); nevertheless, from this fact but the one probability for determining the 
period of this book is to be deduced, and that is that it belongs to the time of the exile, or to 
one subsequent; any thing more definite cannot be deduced from it. Comp, also the exegetical 
illustrations to the passages quoted, and to ix/ 2.—The fourth of the above arguments is based on 
the erroneous supposition that the labors of the prophets were unknown to the author and distant 
from him, and that with him appeared a new mode of understanding the divine truth of revela¬ 
tion, beside which a prophetic literature could not well be imagined (Elster). To which we 
reply that there is nowhere in this book so decided an ignoring of the presence of the prophets 
as that contained in Mace. xiv. 41, and that the author-did not find sufficient inducement to re¬ 
fer to the labors of the few bearers of prophetic truth whom he and his contemporaries may per¬ 
haps have known, men like Zachariah, Haggai, and Malachi—any more distinctly than he had 
already done in speaking of wisdom and wise men. As to the fifth reason for the composition 
of the book in the last decades of the Persian rule, it rests on exegetical supports entirely too 
insecure to permit us to attach any weight to it. The desire of apostacy from the Persian king, 
or the wavering in loyalty (Vaih.) in passage viii. 2, must be artificially introduced; and that 
the passage in chap. x. 18, “By much slothfulness the building decayeth; and through idle¬ 
ness of hands the house droppeth through," is a special reference to the near approach of the 
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ruin of the Persian kingdom, is quite as untenable, as it is arbitrary to find in viii. 5; x. 8-ll ( 
20, warnings against a national rebellion, or immature efforts for throwing off the Persian yoke. 
And. in general it is advisable to refrain as much as possible from introducing political references 
into the book, and instead of that to devote so much greater attention to its allusions to the re¬ 
ligious and esthetical conditions of its period. These allusions however present many strikingly 
close parallelisms with the book of Malachi; as whose most immediate contemporary in the whole 
of the Old Testament literature, Koheleth may therefore very properly be considered. On ac¬ 
count of this unmistakable connection with the “ seal of the prophets," this book can scarcely be 
brought down lower than the year 400 before Christ, and the hypothesis nearest to our own, of 
Bernstein ( Qucesliones Kohelelhanae) and of Delitzsch ( Commentary on Job, p. 15) must 
therefore be rejected, according to which it originated under Artaxerxes II. therefore between 
400 and 3G0, B. C. Still mo re decidedly must we reject the views of Bergst, Berthold, Schmidt, 
el al ., which accept the period between Alexander the Great and Antiochus Epiphanes, those of 
Zirkel and Hartmann which adopt the epoch of Maccabean struggles for liberty, as well 
as those of Hitzig, who takes the precise year 204 B. C. as the period of the composition. 
The arguments presented by the latter for this exact period, are mostly the merest assumptions; 
e. g. the assertion that chap. viii. 2, points to the period after Ptolemy Lagi, who was the first 
to demand an oath of allegiance from the Jews ( Josephus , Archaeology , xii. 1); the opinion 
that chap. x. 16-19 refers to the commencement of the government of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who at his father’s death was only five years old; that the little city, chap. ix. 14f. is the little 
marine city of Dora with its victorious resistance to King Antiochus the Great, 218 B. C.; that 
the amorous woman, chap. vii. 26, is Agathoklea, the concubine of Ptolemy Philopator f(xx. 3): 
that the former days were better than these of chap. vii. 10, point to the more happy periods for 
the Jews of the first three Ptolemys. How poorly the acceptance of such special references har¬ 
monizes with the otherwise general contents of the respective passages, the separate exegesis of 
each will show more pointedly. 'The affinity between the Book of Wisdom and Koheleth, ad¬ 
duced by Hitzig, does not therefore prove the composition of the latter in the Alexandrine era, 
because the " Wisdom " is the original Greek product of a later imitator of the ancient Hebrew 
Chokmah-Iiterature, but Koheleth is an original production of this latter, and of a specific He¬ 
brew character, whose isolated parallelisms with that apocryphal writer must arise from the use 
made of him by the author of it. (Comp. Hahn, in Reuter s Repert . 1838, Vol. XIV. p. 104, ff.) 

* observation 4. 

The aim of Ecclesiastes has ever been defined in very different ways. Hieronymus under¬ 
stood it almost wholly in a theoretical sense, when he made its object the teaching of the vanity 
of all earthly things; a view in which many modern men have followed him, as Herder, Eich- 
horn, Friedlander, Dathe, and others. All these define its object mainly’or exclusively ac¬ 
cording to chap. i. 2; xii. 8, and similar passages, whilst again Paulus, Umbreit, Koster, Ew- 
ald, el al. look solely to such passages as i. 3; iii. 9; vi. 11, etc., and make the aim of the book 
the demonstration of the nature of the highest good. The view of Desvoeux belongs also to 
the theoretical comprehension of the book ($ 6): viz., that the author of it would prove the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, and a future reward in another world, with which undue appreciation of 
the religious character of the book, others substantially coincide, as M. Fr. Boos ( Footsteps of 
the Faith of Abraham , p. 76), Bhode (de vett. poelarum sapientia gnomica , p. 223), etc. Kai¬ 
ser has given ho the book an historical and didactic aim, by supposing that he finds therein an 
allegorical presentation of the secret history of the Davidic kings from Solomon to Zedekiah, 
(See \ 1 and 6). De Rougement, Umbreit, and Vatke have, on the contrary, declared it to 
be’a philosophical composition, with the difference, however, that the first designates its tendency 
as specifically religious, the second a3 skeptical, and the third as nihilistic. Luther makes the 
aim of Ecclesiastes wholly practical in his preface to the books of Solomon (Erl. Ed., Vol. LXIV. 
p. 37); " The second book is called Koheleth, what we call Ecclesiastes, and is a book of 
consolation. If indeed a man will live obediently to the teachings of the first book, (i. e. t 
Proverbs) and obey its commands, he is opposed by the devil, the world, and his own flesh, 
bo that he becomes weary of his condition, and averse to it. As now Solomon in his first 
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book teaches obedience ia contradistinction to mad frivolity and frowardness, so in this book 
he teaches us to be patient and constant in obedience against dissatisfaction and opposition, 
and to await our hour with peace and joy." Comp, his Latin Comment, p. 8 : Est ergo summa 
el scopus hujus libri, quod Solomon vull nos rcddcre pacatos el quietis animis, in comm uni - 
6u$ ncgotiis et casibus hujus vit< r, ut vivamus contcnii prasentibus sine cura ct cupidilatefu- 
turorum , sicul Paulus ail: ” Sine cura el solliciiudine agenles—futurorum enim curam 
frustra afligere. Ibid. p. 12: “ Esl ergo (ul repetcns dicam) status et co7isilium hujus li~ 
belli , crudire nos, ul cum gratiarum actione utamur rebus prasenlibus el creaturis Dei , quae 
nobis Dei benedictione largiter daviur ac donaUe sunt, sine soUiciludine futurorum, lantum 
ut tranquillum et quietum cor habeamus, et animum gaudii plenum , contend scilicet verbo et 
opere Dei." Against the traditional Catholic conception of the book, as a substantially theo¬ 
retical representation of the worthlessness and baseness of earthly things, Luther argues with 
energy: u Nocuerunt multum hcec libro false inteUecto plurimi sanctorum Patrum , qui sense - 
funt Solomonem h. 1. docere contemptum mundi, i. e., rerum crealarum ct ordinatarum a Deo ," 
etc .—The Catholic Hardouin, quite independent of Luther, has given to the book an object 
closely allied to his when he says: " That the best, that is the most tranquil, the most in¬ 
nocent and the most happy thing in this life, is to enjoy with his family in their repasts, 
the gain that a legitimate labor may have acquired, and to acknowledge that to be able to do so is 
a gift of God, which we should consequently use with thanks, not forgetting that we shall all be 
summoned to the judgment of God for these as for all other things." This purely practical and 
moral tendency of the conception of most expounders of the rationalistic school, appears debased 
to a meaningless simplicity; for example, in Zirkel, Spohn, Bertholdt, Schmidt, Ga ab (Con¬ 
tributions to the exegesis to the Song of Solomon, p. 48), G. L. Bauer, {Ini. to*the 0. T. t p. 411) 
etc. According to them Ecclesiastes teaches " how one can enjoy a happy life and avert evils," 
(Zirkel); or also: " How a youth, who wishes to enter the great world, may demean him¬ 
self sagely in many of the scenes of human life, and deferentially towards God, religion, and 
virtue," (Spohn); or: “How one should accept fortune and misfortune, joy and sorrow," (Bep.- 
tholdt) ; or: *' How one, with all the imperfection of his destiny, may live cheerful and 
happy," (Gaab, Bauer), or: "How laws may be ascribed to human effort, to keep it within 
proper bounds, and point out the limit beyond which it may not pass," (Schmidt), etc. —The 
just medium between the practical and the theoretical in fixing the aim of this book, is 
found substantially with- Gregory op Ntssa ; he in his first homily regarding it, places its 
tendency in the elevation of the mind above all sensual perceptions,* and above what is ap¬ 
parently greatest and most magnificent, to the super-sensual, and in the awakening of a 
strong desire for this super-sensual; and later, he declares the constant joy in good works 
that springs from the performance of them to be substantially identical with that elevation, 
to something beyond the sensual; (^ duyveicfc ini rolg KaKoig evQpoouvrj, s fre ck r&v ayadtiv epyuv 
5 'eworai). * Just so writes Augustine, {de Civ. Dei XX. 3): Totum islum librum vir sapien- 
lissimus depulavit, non utique ob aliud , nisi ut earn vitam desideremus, quae vanitatem non 
habet sub hoc sole, sed veritatem sub illo, qui fecit hunc solem. Several expounders of the 
period of the reformation, have more fully and concretely comprehended the object of this 
book in its theoretical as well as in its practical side, e. g., Brenz, who finds its benefits 
and excellences as follows: " quod ad timorem et fiducianin Deum rccle nos erudit ac ducilj 
quibus seu indicibus quibusdam ad pium creaiurarum usum perlingamus f Melanchthon, 
who finds its principal aim in the confirmaiio sentential de providentia, of the doctrina de 
obedientia et palientia, of the asseveralio fuluri judicii, and encouragement to the duties of one’s 
calling. Drusius, according to whom, . . . t, agit hie liber de fine bonorum;—suadel autem , ut 
ab hoc vanitate animum aitoUamus ad sublimia. Mercerus, according to whom Solomon aperte 
docet presentibuspaealis et tranquillis animis frui, abjeeta humani cordis irrequieta curiosilatc 
et inconstantia , quum divitice, honores, magistraius, uxor et cetera hujus seculi creatura bona sinl, 
si iUis cum gratiarum actione et Dei timore utaris, animo semper in Deum svblato nec his ter- 

renis adicto ," el al. Starke (in his Int. \ 9) finds a double aim in the author; a.) in reference 
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to himself, he had the intention publicly to confess and regret his foolish striving after peace 
of soul in vain things ; b.) in reference to his readers, he desired to warn them against epicurean¬ 
ism, and to inculcate therefore especially these three rules : 1.) that one must despise all earthly 
things as vanity; 2.) that one must enjoy the present good with calmness and cheerfulness; 3.) 
that one thereby must fear God and serve Him. The latest exegetists are mostly in harmony 
in their acceptance of a practical as well as theoretical aim, (namely, all those who, in accord¬ 
ance with this, distinguish two main divisions of the book, one theoretical and the other prac¬ 
tical, comp. I 2, obs. 1). On the basis of this view, IIengstenberg, Vaihinger, and Elster 
have given the best development of the peculiar tendency of the book; the latter in con¬ 
nection with a detailed historical summary of the most important views of the earlier exeget¬ 
ists regarding its fundamental thoughts and aim. 

I 5. THEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE AND CANONICAL VALUES, 

On account of the apparent leaning of this book towards skeptical, fatalistic, and Epicu¬ 
rean teachings, it early became the object of doubts in regard to its inspired character, and 
of attacks on its canonical dignity. According to the Talmud, the philosophers (i. c. the col¬ 
lectors of the canon, or also the learned of the most ancient period) intended to suppress it 
on account of the contradictions within itself, and the apparent moral levity of its teachings; 
but this intention remained unexecuted in view of the fact, "that its beginning and its end 
are words of the law." * That the author of the " Wisdom of Solomon ” belonged to these 
earliest critical opponents of the book, is an erroneous opinion entertained by Augusti, Schmidt, 
ci al . (partly also by Knobel) ; for the controversy supposed to be contained in chap. 2 of 
that work, against the doctrines of the Preacher, amounts in part simply to seeming points 
of contact, and it is in part directed against those lawless and immoral men who were ac¬ 
customed to misuse many assertions of the Preacher for the purpose of glossing over their 
base conduct. With much greater certainty, however, the book found various opponents in 
the ancient church; as Philastrius (haer. 130) speaks of heretics who condemn the Preacher, 
because he at first proclaims that all is vanity, and then permits but one thing to remain, 
viz, that one should eat, drink, and be merry. Theodorus of Mopsuestia soon afterwards 
joined these opponents with the assertion, that Solomon composed Ecclesiastes only in ac¬ 
cordance with human wisdom, and not by virtue of divine inspiration; this, together with 
other heresies attributed to him, was condemned at the fifth Ecumenical Council a't Constan¬ 
tinople. At a still later period of the middle ages the Jacobite Barhebrseus (f 1286) ven¬ 
tured the assertion, that Solomon in Koheleth had defended the view of Empedocles the 
Pythagorean, (whom he considered a'contemporary of Solomon), that there is no immortality 
of the soul. — The opinion of Hieronymus was authoritative for the middle-age theology of 
the Occident, viz., that Ecclesiastes taught the vanity of earthly things, and contempt of the 
joys of this world (comp. \ 4, obs. 4.). Under the protection of this view of the book, enter¬ 
tained by Hugo of St. Victor, Bonaventura, Nicolaus of Lyra, et al., it maintained its authority 
and acceptability with most of the theologians of the Reformation and the next following 
period. Luther, indeed, gave here and there a free and bold opinion of the book; viz., " that 
it has neither boots nor spurs, and rides only in socks, as he himself formerly in the clois¬ 
ter;" (see $4, obs. 1); but again he recommended it with special emphasis as a "noble book 

* Fji. Sen add. f. 30, b: “ The philosophers wished to suppress the book of Koheleth, because it contains contradictions. 
Why then did they not suppress it? Because its beginning and its end are words of the law.”—Corap. Midr. Kooeletii f. 
1U, a: Tho phllosophors wished to suppress the book of Koheleth because its wisdom all tends to what is written in 
chap. xl. 9; “ Rejoice, 0 young man in thy youth(which is incompatible with Numbers xv. 30, etc.). But because So¬ 
lomon adds : “Know, that for all these things God will bring thco unto judgment”—they declare that Solomon spnko 

well (mStf “OX HD") comp. Pesikta Rabb. f. 33, a. Vajikra R. f. 101, b.; Midr. Kohel. f. 311, a, whero wo nofico tho 
baaring of cor tain assertions of tho book to the Bido of the heretics perhaps of tho sadducecs; Tr. Edajoth, c. 5; 

Jj.dj.ini, c. 3, where direct divine prompting is denied, etc. And finally also IIierontmus : ll Aiunt Ilcbrsi quum inter ce¬ 
tera scripta S.ilomonis , quse antiquita sunt nec in memoria duraverunt, et hie liber obliterandus videtur,eo quod vanas assercret 
Dei creaturas el totum puiaret esse pro nihilo etcibum el polumet delicias transeuntes prooferret omnibus , ex hocuno ca- 
pitulo meruisse auctorilatem, ut in divinorum voluminum numero poneretur, quod totam, dieputationem sunm et omnem catalo¬ 
gue h(ic quasi ava.ite<{>aha.tutyei coarctaverit, et dixerit Jinem sermonum saorum, audita esse promptissimum , nec aliquid in 
sc habere dijjvdlc: ut soil. Deum iimeamus el tjus pricc-pta faciamus." 
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which for good reasons was worthy of being daily read with great diligence by all men." He 
declared this wisdom taught therein, as higher than any under the sun, namely, “ that every 
one should perform bis duty with diligence in the fear of God, and therefore should not grieve 
if things do not go as ho would, have them, but should be satisfied and allow God to con¬ 
trol in all things great and small; he called it a ‘‘book of consolation " for every one, and 
especially for princes and kings, to whom it might serve in some measure as a consolatory, 
didactic, and satisfying manual of “politics and economies/'* All evangelical theology till 
near the end of the last century, agreed in their favorable judgment of the religious and mo¬ 
ral worth, and the theological character of the book, a few quite insignificant and isolated 
cases excepted; as for example, those Dutch opposers of whom Clericus speaks. 

The vulgar rationalism was the first to disseminate that low opinion of the book which has 
since been maintained in many circles, and whose practical consequence is its degradation be¬ 
low the better class of the Apocryphas of the 0. T.; e. g. t below Siraeh and the Book of Wis¬ 
dom. On this platform Hartmann affirms “ Ecclesiastes to be the labor of a fretful Hebrew 
philosopher, composed in a morose mood, and exceedingly tedious at times;’’ Sciimidt de¬ 
clares that it is not a work fully prepared for the public, but a hasty outline of the author 
for his own subsequent revision," (see $ 3 obs. ); Da Wette: “Koheleth. represents the last 
extreme of skepticism within the Hebrew philosophy, and this in a barbarous style, by means 
of which he shows himself partial and sensually prejudiced in the maxims of the cheerful en¬ 
joyment of life, and in virtue of which his system is no system, his consistency inconsistency, 
and his certainty uncertainty;” Bruce : “The skepticism of this book extends to a painful, 
internal disorganization, and to a perfect despairing of all order and aim in human life;" 
finally Knobel says: All ethical teachings and admonishings in Koheleth, end in the conve¬ 
nience and enjoyment of life. 

The refutation of these accusations, is contained mainly in the foregoing, viz., in what has 
been said in § 2 about the contents and plan, and \ 4 about the aim of the work. The de¬ 
cidedly pious and sternly moral str.nd-point of the author, appears above all in the closing 
passage, chap. 12,13,14, which lays down, as the sum of .the whole, the advice to fear God, 
and keep His commandments, and also a warning against punishment in His future judgment. 
But this conclusion is not detached from the religious contents of what precedes, is not con¬ 
nected in a mere outward manner with the whole as if there existed no deeper organic con¬ 
nection between this closing “ inspired teaching " and the preceding “philosophical discourse;" 
(expressions of Rougement, comp. \ 2. obs. 1). But, as is clearly pointed out in paragraph 
3, the conclusion forms the pinnacle projecting with organic necessity from the whole; it is 
the concentrated collection of the rays of higher truth penetrating and illuminating the whole 
work, which are designed to pour forth their glorifying light with full power only at the very 
end. The author has also every where in the preceding paragraphs distinctly announced that 
God is the Almighty from whom every thing originates, and especially every thing that is 
precious to men in body and soul, (ii. 26 ff.; iii. 10 If.; v, 1; vii. 17-19; viii. 14; ix. 1-3); that 
this Almighty God, according to the measure of Btrict justice will deal out moral reward to 
the good and evil (iii. 17 ; viii-. 12 ff.; xi. 9); that man, even where he does not understand the 
works of God, where they are and remain incomprehensible to him, may not cavil with God, 
but must humbly submit to the command to fear God (iii. 11-18; v. 6, 17 ff.; vii. 18; viii. 
16 ff.); and that therefore also the enjoyment of temporal blessings must ever be accompanied 
with thanks to God, and with contentment and moderation, iii. 12 f. 22 ; v. 11 ff., 17 ff.; vi. 2 ff.). 
The conclusion draws from all only this result reduced to the shortest possible expression, and 
gives to it intentionally a form and shape which reminds us of the sum and quintessence of 
all other teachings of wisdom in the Old Testament, (comp. ver. 13 with Prov. i. 7; ix. 10; 
Ps. iii. 10; Sir. i. 16, 25, etc.). It also declares distinctly enough that the teachings of the book 

* “17uric Ubmm Eccltnagten reditu no$ vocaremut Politico, wf (Economica Salomonis, qui viro xnpoUlia vrrsanti contulat 
in casibut trutibus et animum erudiai ac roboret ad paiienliam.** As rh example of a prince who In accordance with La¬ 
ther's advice, read Ecclesiastes with special pleasure, we may quote Frederic the Great. That he was In the habit of con¬ 
sidering it a genuine “ mirror of princes,” is proven by the fact that he was not drawn to It simply by the skeptical char 
racter of its contents. 
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are testimonies of truth pertaining to the ‘"words of the wise,” which must cling closely “as 
goads and fastened nails” to the hearts of the people (xii. 9-11); whereby the author clearly 
wishes not only to rank himself as in the class of the Chokamin, but also to embody 
his work into the mass of sacred literature, and separate it from the massive productions of 
profane literature; (vcr. 12). In view of this so emphatic testimony of the author himself 
and the manifold direct and indirect references of his book to the older writings of the canon 
(namely, to Proverbs and the Song ofSolomon, comp. $ 4j Obs. 2; to Job: chap. v. 14; vii. 28; 
to the Pentateuch: chap. v. 3, 4; xii. 7 ; and to the Psalms: vii. 6; xi. 5), we need not as¬ 
sume that “ the antagonism between the divine perfection and the vanity of the world is repre¬ 
sented as unreconciled, or but partially reconciled” (0 ehleii), or what is the same thing, that 
the Preacher harmonizes the traditional belief in Jehovah, and his unbelief to a simply external 
agreement between the fear of God and the cheerful enjoyment of the moment,” (Kahnis). The 
reconciliation between faith and doubt is actually effected; the contest between a God-fearing 
life and an irreligiousncss serving the world and the flesh, has been fought »out to the decided 
victory of the former; and the account could only acquire the appearance of lingering in the 
earlier stages of this conflict, and of favoring skeptical uncertainty, looseness, and indecision, 
(Jas. i. 8), by purposely lingering with great minuteness over the description ot the conflict of 
the thoughts of the doubter, “ accusing and excusing one another,” in order thus to afford a most 
intuitive picture of the vanity, unrest, and joylessness of a consciousness detached from God and 
devoted solely to the impressions of worldly vanity, ($ 4, Obs. 2). It was the philosophical ten¬ 
dency of the author that forced him to this thorough development of the dialectics of doubting 
consciousness ; and it was also the same religious and speculative tendency, philosophizing in 
the sense of the Old Testament, Chokmah doctrine, which probably induced him always to dis¬ 
pense with the sacred name of Jehovah where he speaks of God (in all 39 times), and ever adopt 
the more general designation of Elohim, usual also outside of the sphere of the positive revela¬ 
tion of the Old Testament. As the representative of'such a philosophical standpoint and aim, 
the Preacher could lay no claim to being so direct an organ of divine revelation as the lawgiver, 
or as the prophets of God’s ancient people. But he certainly considered his writings as a book 
fully harmonizing with divine revelation in the law and the prophets, if we consider the closing 
words already prominently alluded to, (xii. 9-12). And the excellent practical wisdom, full of 
significant references to the most precious truths of the entire word of God, and full of the rich¬ 
est consolation for earthly need and temptation of every kind, as the glorious book lavishes from 
beginning to end,—this, we say, is a well attested claim, that it belongs to the series not of the 
secondary, but of the primary canonical writings of the Old Testament. 

OBSERVATION. 

Oehler (Prolegomena to the Theology of--the 0. T., p. 90) maintains that there is an exter- 
nally-dualistic juxtaposition of the religious and worldly-skeptical character in this book. “The 
antagonism between the divine.perfection and the vanity of the world, is represented as unre¬ 
conciled; the latter as an inevitable experience, the former as a religious postulate. Thus the 
only wisdom of life lies in resignation , in which man profits of the nothingness'of life as best ho 
can, but therein commits all to God.” "With a still sharper censure of the skeptical standpoint 
of the author, Kahnis (Ltjth. Dogmatics, I., p. 309) declares: “Trite sounding words, many ( 
assertions not easily reconcilable, and only relatively true, and, to say the least, easily misun¬ 
derstood expressions, show to him who reads this book with unprejudiced mind how, in ancient 
and in modern times, it could be read with anxious eyes. In it traditional faith and a skeptical 
view of the world, which sees vanity in all spheres of nature and human life, are united in a co¬ 
venant between the fear of God and the cheerful enjoyment of the moment. However easy may 
be the historical comprehension of such a standpoint, it is difiicult to justify its truth.”—In re¬ 
ply to these reproaches, Bleek has strikingly observed, in favor of the religious character of the 
book, that “ it is affecting and elevating to see how the faith in God’s reconciling justice is never¬ 
theless retained amidst all doubt, and how the poet ever returns to it.” (Int. to the 0. T., p. 
644). Hengstenberg lias replied in a manner still more definite and thorough to these cen- 
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sures: " It is not correct that the book presents an unreconciled contradiction between faith and 
knowledge, idea and experience. It certainly permits doubt to appear, as do the Paalms ; this 
is the truth of the view which would distinguish two voices in the book; but this every where 
occurs only in order to conquer the doubt immediately. Nowhere stand, as in imitation of De 
Wette’s theology, doub\ and faith as equally authorized powers opposed to each other, but 
every where, when the voice of the flesh has spoken, it is confronted by the voice of the Spirit, ns 
in Psalms xxxix.; xlii.; xliii. This meets us most strikingly in the very passage in which 
doubt is poured forth like a mighty stream in chap. ix. 7-10. The expression of a feeling that 
is skeptical and dissatisfied with life, extends only to verse 6; in verses 7-10 it is immediately 
conquered with the sword of faith.—It is also not correct that the author knows no higher wis¬ 
dom of life than " resignation.” It is true, he teaches that human life often presents difficult 
enigmas, that it is very difficult to comprehend the providences of God, and that we not seldom 
find ourselves committed to blind faith (chap. iii. 11; vii. 24; viii. 17; xi. 5). But who could 
not see that these are truths that yet have their force for those who walk in the light of the 
gospel? Not in vain does the Lord declare those blessed, who, Beeing not, yet believe. The 
apostle enjoins upon us, that we walk by faith and not by sight. The clearest human eye is not 
clear enough to see every where the causes of divine guidance, and to penetrate the ways of 
God so frequently mysterious. In the epoch of the author, it was so much, the more necessary 
to make this view prominent, since at that time so many of the clear eyes lacked that percep¬ 
tion of sin which gives the key to the sanctuary of God, if we will there seek the solution of the 
enigma of earthly life. But the author has no thought of committing every thing to blind faith; 
it does not occur to him to yield the field of knowledge to unbelief. “ Who is as the wise man ?” 
—thus lie exclaims in chap. viii. 1.—"And who knoweth the interpretation of a thing ?” There 
is therefore for him a wisdom which leads into the essence of things, illuminates the mysterious 
depths of the cross, and justifies the ways of God. Hengstenberg has already illustrated ( — 
p. 23 ff.) the philosophical character of Koheleth in his relation to revelation, and demonstrated 
the exclusive use of the more general name of God as a necessary consequence of the fact that 
the author did not wish to teach direct prophetic revelation, but simply sacred philosophy ; (re¬ 
ferring to a treatise by Kleinert in the Dorpat Supplement to Theological Sciences 1, where 
also are considered similar passages in the books of Job, Nehemiah, etc .).— Vilmar, in the trea¬ 
tise quoted above, (g 1, Obs. 3), has supplied an important aid to the justification of the book 
against the usual reproaches of skepticism, fatalism, and Epicureanism. He shows how the real 
weight of the paranetic (the hortatory) as well as the paracletic (the consolatory) powers of the 
author, the true fundamental thought of his practical philosophy of life, consists in the effort 
truly to fulfil individual earthly duty, even where there is no prospect of a rich worldly success, 
and the willingness cheerfully and continuously to labor without seeking reward or gain; 
(comp. ii. 10; iii. 22; v. 17 f.; viii. 15; xi. 6 ff.). " Success is of God alone, and we are nothing 

more and nothing less than God's servants.” There is really for us no m not even in the 

kingdom of God in the New Testament. We are to look for no result; but unconcerned as to 
success or failure, and unaffected by the unfruitfulness of our efforts, and without being excited 
or spurred by the* hope of any success whatever, or of results that are all far-reaching, we are 
to do day by day, and day after day, only that, and all that, which lies within our mandate.— 
It is true the temptation which befalls us on account of this failure of our efforts, by this apparent 

immovability and retrogression in the kingdom of God, and by apparent San even in divine 

things, if it is not early conquered, will inevitably become moroseness, dissatisfaction with life, 
renunciation of the world, and misanthropy; " so that one will let hands and feet go, and do no¬ 
thing more,” from which at last may proceed the almost unpardonable sin of atefyAeia (reckless¬ 
ness, indifference). Such an actual disdain of the gifts of God because he does not satisfy us, is 
(as aKfjdeia) nothing but defiance of God. The natural and God-created strength, courage, and 
cheerfulness of life must therefore be preserved (this is the desire of the Preacher) in order that 
we may move according to God’s will in the narrow circle which in the will of God still remains to 

mb. The n^|f is not alone, is not indeed in the first place, eating, drinking, and being merry, 
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which finally would be nothing else than Dulce desipere in loco; but the p 1 ?? consists in the 

pleasure of fatiguing labor, in the ^70^3 (iii. 12, 22; v. 17, etc .). It is here a duty 

to assume the curse of the labor, and the sterility of labor, and to bear them cheerfully for the 
sake of God. In thus accepting and cheerfully bearing this curse, lies the only condition of its 
removal, yes, in no small degree the removal itself lies therein. We must especially preserve 
that God-created, cheerful, vital strength, and the fresh courage of youth, which may not carry 
the bitter experiences of advanced age into its sphere of life without destroying the divine work 
which it bears in itself—for such is indeed youth with its unconcerned and courageous spirit," 
(xi. 9; xii. 1 ff.). As a comprehensive, final judgment of the theological value and canonical 
dignity of the book, we may finally consider what is said by Elster, p. 33 f.: “ The book bears 
not only a decidedly ethical and religious character, it forms also a material epoch in the connec¬ 
tion of revelation, a peculiar stage of development of the Old Testament religion, an important 
link in the transition from the old to the new covenant, and therein is its canonicity safely 
grounded, so that we may say with Carpzov. (Ini. in V. T. II., 221): “Divince cl Canonicoi 
libri auctoritati ulut testimonium perhibeat universa turn synagoga vetus turn primiliva Chrisli 
ecclesui, quce in Protocanonicoruxn numero eum unanimi semper habuit consensu ' fidem tamen 
prcelerea conciliant indubia divinitatis documenia ipsis lextus visceribus innexa.” 

\ 6. THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL LITERATURE. 

* 

I. Commentaries previous to the Reformation :— Gregorii Thaumaturgi Meiayhrasis 
in Ecclesiasten Salomonis, ex. ed. Andr. Schottii; Antwerp. 1613; also in Opp. Greg. Nazian- 
zeni ed. Morell T. I., p. 749 ss. (Paris, 1630). Gregory of NyssA/A/cp^/ceif rbv ’E KK^aiaar^v 
ii-r/yqoic, (in eight Homilies): Opp. T. I., p. 373 ss. ed. Paris, 1615.— Hieronymus, Commen - 
tarius in Ecclesiasten, Opp. T. III., p. 383 ss. ed. Vallars., Venet., 1766.— Olympiodorus, in 
Ecclesiast. Commentarii. Bibl. Patrum max., Tom. xviii. p. 490 ss. ' Sal<^nius (sec. 5), Expositio 
mystica in Ecclesiasten. (Ekumenius, Catena in Ecclesiast. Yeron, 1532. — IIonorius of 
Autun ( Augustodunensis ), Expositio in Ecclesiasten Salom. Bonaventura, Expositio in librum 
Ecclesiastes. Opp. T. I., p. 294 ss. ed. Moguntin. 1609. 

II. Modern Commentaries since the Reformation: —a.) Jewish Expositors: David 
of Pomi, 1571; Samuel Aripol, 1591; Baruch ben Baruch (double Commentary, gramma¬ 
tical and allegorical). Venice, 1599; Moses Alschech, 1605; Samuel Kohen of Pisa, 1661; 
Moses Mendelsohn (The Preacher Solomon, by the author of the Phadon pub. by Rabe. Ans- 
pach, 1771); David Friedlander, 1783; Moses Heinemann, 1831; B. Herzfeld, Bruns¬ 
wick, 1838. 

b. ) Roman Catholic Expositors: — Joh. of ICampen ( Campensis) Psalmorum et Ecclesi¬ 
astes paraph, interpretatio. Paris, 1533.— Joh. Maldonatus, Commentarii in prcccipxws Sa - 
cree Scriplurce libros veteris Testamenti. Par.,-1643 f.— Cornelius a Lapide, Commentarius in 
Ecclesiasten. An tv. 1694; also in the collected Comment, in V. et. N, T., X. vol. Venet., 1730. 
— Cornel Jansen, Commentarius in Ecclesiasten, Antverp, 1589. Joh. DE Pineda, Comment, 
in Eccles. Antv. 1620.— Du Hamel, Salomonis libri III. cum annolationibus. Rotomagi, 
1703. Augustin Calmet, Commentaire literal sur la Bible. Par. 1707 ss.—J. Hardouin, 
Paraphrase de 7 Ecclesiaste avec des remarques. Par., 1729. Thadd. Dereser, The Sacred 
writings of the O. T., III. Parts. Frankfort, 1797 — 1832. —L. van Essen : The Preacher So¬ 
lomon; a supplement in illustration of the O. T. Schaffhausen, 1856. 

c. ) Protestant Expositors: Joh. Brentius, Ecclesiastes Salomonis cum Commeniariis, per 
IIiob. Gast e Germano in Eat. translatus el per auclorem, quantum ad sentenliarum cognilionem 
satis esl, reslitutus. Hagenov., 1529.— M. Luther, Ecclesiastes Salomonis cum annolationibus. 
Vitemb., 1532, Opp., lat. ed. Erlang. T, XXI. (also German by Just. Jonas, 1533),— Ph. Me- 
lanchthon, Ennaratio brevis concionum libri Salomonis, cujus titulus est Ecclesiastes, Opp. ed. 
Bretschncid., T. XIV.— Theodor. TSeza.,E cclesiastes Salomonis paraphrasi illustralus. Genev. 
1558.— Joh. Mercerus, Commentarii in Jobum, Proverbia , Ecclesiasten , etc., Ludg. Bat., 1573, 
1651.— Joh. Drusius, Annolaliones in Colieleth. Amstelod, 1635.— Paul Egard, Theologia 
practica sapicnlissimi regis Israelilarum, seu Salomon Ecclesiastes, 1619.— Thom. Cartwright, 
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Mctaphrasis et Homilies in hbr. Salomonis, qui inseribitur Ecclesiastes. London, 1604 .—Hugo 
Grotius, Annotations in V. Test. Par., 1644; Basil, 1732, T. I.—Jon. Cocceius, Cbmm. in li- 
bros Salomonis (1653) Opp. omn., VIII. Vol. Amstelod. 1675 33 .—Mart. Geier, Gommcnta- 
riusin Salomonis Ecclesiasten Lips., 1647, 1711.— Abr. Calov, Biblia Testamenti vetcris il- 
lustrata , II. Vol. Francof., 1672.— Sebast. Schmidt, Commenlarius in Cohelcth. Argentor. 

1691,1704. F. Yeard, A Paraphrase upon Ecclesiastes . London, 1701.—J. W. Zierold, the 

Preacher Solomon, translated in the spirit of the Hebrew idiom, and thoroughly explained. Leip., 

1715. _Chr. Wolle, Rest of the Soul, i. e., the Preacher Solomon translated and ennched with 

moral annotations. Leips., 1729.— Joh. Jac. Rambach, Annotaliones in Eccles., in J. H. Ml- 
chaelis, Uberiores adnotationes in Hagiogr. Hal., 1720.— Joh. Clericus, Oommentarius in 
Uagiographa. Amstel., 1731.— Chr. Fr. Bauer, The text of Ecclesiastes explained, which is 
a systematically connected discourse, in which is found Solomon’s last wisdom and penance. 
Leip&,1732— Ph. Chr. Zeyss, Exegetical Introduction to Proverbs , Ecclesiastes, and the Song 
of Solomon. Zullichau, 1735.— P>etrus Hansen, Reflections on Ecclcsiastes } Sec. ed. Liibeck, 
1744. —Fr. Ad. Lampe, Oommentar. in Psalrnos graduates, Apocalypsin et Ecclesiasten. Gro- 
ning. 1741.— Starke, Synopsis bibliothecae exegeticcc in V. T. etc., Vol. IV. Halle, 1768.— Fr. 
Chr. Oetinger, The truth of the Sensus Communis in the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. Stuttg., 
1753.— Joh. David Michae'lis, Poetical outline of the thoughts of Ecclesiastes. Bremen and 
Leipsic, 1751, 1762.—A. V. Desvceux, Philosophical and Critical Essay on Ecclesiastes. Lon¬ 
don, 1760 (German by J. P..Bamderger ; Berlin, 1764).—J. F. Kleueer, Solomon *s Writings, 
1st part. Leipz., 1777.—J. T. Jacobi, Ecclesiastes. Celle, 1779. —Van der Palm, Ecclesi¬ 
astes philologice et crilicc illustratus. Ludg. Bat., 1784.—J. Chr. Doderlein, Solomons Eccle¬ 
siastes and Song , newly translated with short explanatory notes. Jena, 1784, 1792.—G. L. 
Spohn, Ecclesiastes , newly translated from the Hebrew, with Critical Notes. Leips., 1785.—G. 
Zirkel, Ecclesiastes, a Reading book for the young, translated and explained. Wiirzb., 1792.— 
The same author, Investigations into Ecclesiastes , together with Critical and Philological Obser¬ 
vations .—J. E. Dathe, Job, Prov. Salomonis, Eccles., Cardie. Canticor. Lat. vers, notisquephilol. 
et crit. iUustr. B^l., 1789.—J. C. Ch. Schmidt, Ecclesiastes, or Teachings of Koheletk. Giessen, 
1794.—H. Eberh. G. Paulus, Ecclesiastes, 1790. —Fried. Seiler, Biblical Book of Devotion, 6 
parts. Erlangen, 1791.—J. Chr. Nachtigal, Koheleth, or the Collection of the Wise men, usu¬ 
ally called Ecclesiastes. Halle, 1798.—F. W. C. Umbreit, The Soul-struggle of Koheleth the 
Wise King. Goth., 1818.—The same, Coheleth scepticus de summo bono . Gotting., 1820.—The 
same, What Remains f Reflections of Solomon on the vanity of all earthly things, translated 
and explained. Hamb. and Gotha., 1849.—G. Ph. Ch. Kaiser, Koheleth, the Gollectivum of the 
Davidic Kings in Jerusalem, an historical and didactic poem on the Downfall of the Jewish 
state, translated and enriched with historical, philological, and critical observations. Erlang, 
1823.—H. W. Saltmann, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, translated from the original text. Dort¬ 
mund, 1828.—C. F. C. Rosenmuller, Scholia, in Vet. Test.) P. IX., Vol. II. Leips., 1830.— 
F. B. Koster, The Book of Job and Ecclesiastes, translated according to their strophical ar¬ 
rangement, Scmeswig, 1831. —Aug. Knoeel, Commentary on the Book of Koheleth , Leips., 
1836.—H. Ewald, The Poetical Books of the Old Testament ; Part IV. Gdtt., 1837. Second 
ed. under the title: Books of the Old Testament; Part II., 1867.— Fb. de Rougement, Illus¬ 
tration of the Book of Ecclesiastes. Neufchatel, 1844.— Wohlfarth and Fisher, Preacher's Bi¬ 
ble, Vol. IV. Neustadt on the Oder, 1841.—O. v. Gerlach, The Old Testament according to 
Bulbar's translation, with Introduction and explanatory remarks, Vol. III. Berlin, 1849.—F. 
Hitzig, Ecclesiastes explained “ in a concise exegetical Manual to the Old Testament 7 num¬ 
bers. Leipsic, 1847.—A. Heiligstedt, ComTnentarius in Ecclesiasten et Cardie. Canlicorum (in 
Maurer’s Cbjnmentarius grammaticus criticus, in V. Test., Vol. IV. 2). Leips., 1848.— Burger, 
Oommentarius in Ecclesiasten, 1854.—E. Elsteb, Comment, on Ecclesiastes. Gottingen, 1855. — 
Wangemann, Ecclesiastes of Solomon, according to contents and connection practically explained. 
Berlin, 1856.—J. G. Vaihinger, Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon, in accordance with the 
original text rythmically translated and annotated. Stuttg., 1858.—C. W. Hengstenberg, Ec¬ 
clesiastes, exegetically treated, 1859.—H. A. Hahn, Commentary on Ecclesiastes. Leipsic, 1860. 
—P. Kleinert, Ecclesiastes; translation, philological remarks, and explanatory discussions. 
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Berlin, 1864 (Gymnasial Programme).—L. Young, A Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
Philadelphia, 1865. 

Ill, Monographs:—Herman v. d. Hardt, Schediasma de hbro Coheleth , 1716.— Dindorf, 
Quomodo nomen Coheleth Salomoni tribualur. Leips., 1791 .—Bergst, on the Plan of Koheleth, 
in Eichhorn's' Repertory, Vol. X. p. 963 ff.—H. F. Pfannkuche, Exercitationes in Ecclesiaslen. 
Gotting., 1794. J. F. Gaab, Aids to the Exegesis of the Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Lamentations. Tubingen, 1795.—A. Th. Hartmann, Linguistic Introduction to the Book of 
Koheleth , in Winer’s Journal, Vol. I. 3. 29 ff.—R. Henzi, Programma quo libri Ecclesiastcc ar- 
gumenti brevis adumbratio continetur. Borpat, 1827.—R. Stier, Hints for a faithful understand¬ 
ing of the Scriptures, Konigsberg, 1824 .—F.’Luhrs, Eoclesiasles, in the Quarterly for Theology 
and the Church, 1847; Vol. III.—Vaibinger, On the Plan of Ecclesiastes, Essays, and Re¬ 
views, 1848, II. II.—The same, Art. Ecclesiastes, in Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia, Vol. XII., p. 92 
ff.—U mbreit, Unity of the Book of Koheleth, Studienund Kritiken 1857, H. I.—Ed. Bohl, Lis- 
sertatio de Aramaismis libri Koheleth , qua librum Salomoni vindicare conatur. Erlang, I860. 
—A. F. C. Vilmar, On Koheleth, Journal for Pastoral Theology, 1863, p. 241 ff.—F r. Bott- 
cher, New Exegetical Gleanings from the Old Test., Sec. 3, p. 207 ff.—J. F. K. Gurlitt, Stu¬ 
dienund Kritiken,in illustration of Koheleth, 1865, II., p. 321 ff. Bernstein Quceslioncs Kohe- 
lethance. —Gelbe, Supplement to the Introduction to the 0. T., p. 129 ff Leips., 1866. 

Special Exegesis of the Passage Chap. xii. 1-7: Casp. Sibel (f 1658), Frcenitm juven- 
tutis, seuperspicua et graphica dcscriptio incommodorum senectutis a Salomone, Eccles. xii. 1-9 
tradita homiliis 33 explicala. Deventer, 1639 (also in his Opp. Theologiea, Tom. I.). — J, F. 
Winzer, Commentatio de loco Kohel. XI. 9; XII. 7; Z programme. Leips., 1818, 19. — Gur¬ 
litt a. a. 0., p. 331 ff.—The older literature ( e . g. y John Smith, Regis Salomonis descriptio senec¬ 
tutis; Wedel, demoribus senum Salomoniacis ; Scheuchzer, Physica sacra, T. IV., p. 819 ss.; 
Jablonski, Last Speeches of Solomon; Praun, Physico-anatomica analysis cap. XII. Ecclesi¬ 
astes ; Pape, Weekly Sermons, etc.) is quite fully enumerated by Starke on this passage. 

[Works on Ecclesiastes not mentioned by Zocklcr. ' A Commentary on Ecclesiastes by Moses 
Stuart, Prof, of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary, Andover, Massachusetts. New 
York, 1851.—Very full and minute, containing valuable introductions on the design and method 
of the book, its time and authorship, with an account and description of the ancient versions. 
The Book of Ecclesiastes, with Notes and Introduction, by Charles Wordsworth, D.D., Archdea¬ 
con of Westminster. London, 1868; a condensed but valuable commentary in one volume with 
Proverbs and the Song of Solomon. It maintains the ancient view of the date and authorship, 
and is very full of the patristic interpretations, whilst exhibiting a good acquaintance with the 
modern German Exegesis. To these add (mainly from the lists given in Horne’s Introduction, 
and Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible) a philosophical and critical essay on Ecclesiastes, with Phi¬ 
lological Observations, by A. V. Desvceux. London, 1762, 4to., (see a notice of it in the 
Monthly Review, 0. S., Vol. XXVI., p. 485). Ecclesiastes translated with a Paraphrase and 
Notes, by Stephen Guernay. Leicester, 1781, 8vo.—Ecclesiastes : A New Translation from the 
Original Hebrew, by Bernard Hodgson, LL.D.; Principal of Hartford College, Oxford. London, 
1791, 4to.—An Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes, by Edward Reynolds, D. D., Bishop of 
Norwich. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Daniel "Washbourne, London, 1811, 8vo.; a work 
that formed part of the collection of Notes on the Bible, usually called the Assembly's Annota¬ 
tions. London, 1822.—An attempt to illustrate the Book of Ecclesiastes by a Paraphrase (simi¬ 
lar to Doddridge’s Family Expositor) in which the expressions of the Hebrew author are inter¬ 
woven with a Commentary; accompanied by valuable Notes on the scope and design of the 
book.—The Synopsis Criticorum of Matthew Pole will be found a great store-house of the Opi¬ 
nions of the Biblical scholars of the 16th and 17th centuries. Among these the Commentary of 
Martin Geier, barely mentioned by Zockler, stands preeminent. It is still a most valuable guide 
' to the meaning of the old book, and, in regard to its essential meaning, is unsurpassed by later 
criticisms. There may also be mentioned, here, Scott's Commentary, and especially the Com¬ 
mentary of Matthew Henry, as contained in his general commentary on the Bible. It makes no 
show of learning, though in reality the product of more erudition than is commonly claimed for 
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it. It shows how the deep and difficult things of Scripture are, ofttimcs, better comprehended 
by the spiritual than the merely critical mind.—T. L ]. 

APPENDIX BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 

[The Antiquity and Authorship op Koheleth. —Notwithstanding the plausible arguments 
adduced bv Zockler, \ 4, and the authorities he quotes, the antiquity and the Solomonic au¬ 
thorship of this book of Koheleth are not lightly to be given up. The rationalistic interest con¬ 
tradicts itself. At one time it is argued for the late date of the work, that it contains a recog¬ 
nition of a future life. This is grounded on the assumption, bo freely entertained without proof, 
that the Jews derived their knowledge of a future life from the Persians, during and after the 
captivity. Another class of rationalists, for a different reason, yet with the same purpose of 
disparaging the book, strenuously maintain that all its teachings are confined to this world, and 
that there is ho recognition whatever of any life or judgment beyond it. Again, the difficulty 
of fixing any period for its authorship, if we depart from the date of Solomon, is another proof 
that no other time is genuine. The reader will*see how great this difficulty is by simply advert¬ 
ing to the different views presented by Zockler, all of which are held with eq*ual confidence, 
and yet, in every way, are opposed to each other. Once set it loose from the Solomonic time, 
and there is no other place where it can be securely anchored. 

The internal evidence of the Solomonic authorship, when viewed by itself, or without reference 
to the argument from what are called later words, or Chaldaisms, is very strong. Independent 
of any influence from such an objection, the reader, whether learned or unlearned, could hardly 
fail to be struck with the harmony between the character of the book and Ibe commonly alleged 
time of its composition. It is just such a series of meditations as the history of that monarch 
would lead us to ascribe to him in his old age, after his experience of the vanity of life in its 
best earthly estate, and that repentance for his misuse of God’s gifts, in serving his own pleasure, 
which would seem most natural to his condition. The language which he uses in respect to 
kingly power, and the oppression of the poor, has been made an argument, by some, against the 
authenticity of the book as ascribed to him. To another class of readers, viewing the whole case 
in a different light, this very language would furnish one of the strongest arguments in its favor. 
Even if we do not regard him as referring directly to Jiimself, yet his experience in this respect, 
greater than that of others in a lower position, may well be supposed to have given him a know¬ 
ledge of the evils of despotic power, and of government in general, whether in his own dominions 
or in those of other monarchs, which could not so well have come from any other position. It 
agrees, too, with what we learn of the character of Solomon in other respects, that though fond 
of great works, and of a magnificent display of royal state, he was, by no means, a tyrant, but 
of a mild and compassionate disposition towards his own subjects, and all whom he might regard 
as the victims of oppression; hence his studious love of peace, and the general prosperity of his 
reign, which the Jews regarded as their golden age. 

In regard, too, to its literary claims, its ornate style and diction, and other excellencies of com¬ 
position usually conceded to it, which period, it may well be asked, is to be regarded as best 
adapted to such a work,—that splendid era of national prosperity, such as in other historical pe¬ 
riods has ever been found most favorable to literary effort, the time when Solomon wrote his 
three thousand parables, his poems one thousand and five, and his discourses on Natural His¬ 
tory, from.the cedar on Lebanon to the hyssop growing out of the wall, containing also a trea¬ 
sure of knowledge concerning domestic animals, birds, reptiles, and fishes—such an era, we say, 
of national splendor, and consequent intellecthal life, or that time of darkness, retrogradation, 
obscurity, and semi-barbarism, contemporaneous with and following the captivity, that historical 
twilight and confusion, in which almost any thing may be found, or invented, by those who 
would throw discredit on the received Scriptures? If Koheleth is to be assigned to a later date, 
the Book of Kings, it would seem, must go still later; for nothing, so far as the thought is con¬ 
cerned, would be in better harmony with the account there given of Solomon's splendid reign and 
the Borrows of his old age, than this production wherein both are so graphically portrayed, and 
set forth as a lesson of warning. The most stubborn rationalist must admit the historical ac¬ 
count, we have, to have been founded, at least, on credible tradition. Every thing goes to Bhow 
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that Solomon was distinguished for literary as well as imperial eminence. Some of the books he 
wrote retained their hold upon the national memory long after the greater part had been lost by 
failure of transcription, or a diminution of interest, or obsoleteness arising from any other causes. 
We can account for the minor portion that remained. The sacred mystic song was written in 
Solomon's pure youth, when his name was Jedediah, the beloved of Jehovah, whose voice, in the 
visions of the night, he had heard responding to his earnest cry for wisdom. Its preservation 
was, doubtless, owing, in a great degree, to the very aspect of mystery which it presented from 
the beginning. It was early seen that it could have no consistent meaning given to it as an or¬ 
dinary epithalamium, or even as a picture of the better human conjugal life. Its rapt, ecstatic, 
dream like, transitions, its most sudden and inexplicable changes of scene, tho strange purity of 
its language, even when it seemed to be the vehicle of the most ardent love, would bear no Ana¬ 
creontic or Sapphic interpretation. Its ethereal chasteness, repelled, as it ever has repelled, all 
approaches of sensual feeling.* Hence very early must have arisen the thought of its contain¬ 
ing that idea of a Divine bridal relation which was so precious to the pious in Israel, as the 
chosen people, the “beloved of God." This gives us the reason why a production so strange, so 
unearthly, we may say, was preserved from becoming obsolete like the rest of Solomon’s nume¬ 
rous songs. It accounts, too, for the tenacity with which, against the strongest objections seem¬ 
ingly, it ever kept its place among the Scriptures deemed canonical or inspired,—being thus ever 
regarded in the Jewish Church, even until the bridegroom came. A similar argument may be 
maintained in respect to the Proverbs. Out of the " three thousand’' mentioned, 1 Kings v. 12, 
less than a third of that number entered into the national ethics, and were arranged, in the days 
of Hezekiah (see Prov. xxv. 1), in the form in which we now have them. All this favors the 
idea that out of Solomon’s numerous waitings, or, rather, utterances, as they are called, 1 Kings 

v. 12 [SiS'D "13’Hl. there was, also, preserved this precious discourse 

t t . t v v 

on life’s vanity, this series of meditations so addressing themselves to the universal human heart, 
and especially to the Jews as reminding them, by contrast, of the period of their highest national 
greatness. Thus viewed, it is more easy to account for the preservation of Koheleth than for 
that of any other book in the canon except the Psalms and the Pentateuch. There may be al¬ 
lowed the idea of a later editor, or recensor, who may have added some of the short prose scholia 
by way of explanation, even as they were added to the Pentateuch—some few parenthetical in¬ 
sertions of the name Koheleth where it was deemed necessary more clearly to announce the 
speaker, and perhaps some comparative modernizations of the language, or the adaptation of it 
to a later period. But the book itself, in its plan, its ideas, its great lesson, belongs to the Solo¬ 
monic time beyond all others, as is shown by intrinsic evidence, by the extreme difficulty which 
the opponents of its antiquity find in adapting it to any other period, and the endless disputes 
and contradictions in which they mutually involve themselves in the effort. 

* It has been said that this portion of Scripture has a tendency to stir up licentious passions; and even mostpious men, 
like Wordsworth and Matthew Henrv, have felt themselves called upon to givo a caution against reading it in a wrong 
spirit, lest it have this dangerous result. But it may well bo a question, whether any such caution is really needed, or 
whether such an effect was ever produced in the thorough sensualist. In his ignorance, ho might try tho experiment, but 
wo may well doubt whether Buch a one over read a single chapter without getting wearied and discouraged in the unholy 
at tempt. lie can make nothing of it. Thero is something hero too pure—too dreamy and unintelligible, he would say— 
to kindle a licentious flame. There pervades it a holy, spiritual, unearthly air, which chills every effort to treat it as a 
mere love song. This is confirmed by the fact that no such attempted abuso of it is to be found, or rarely found, in tho 
licentious literature of any, even an infidel, age. When, or where, was over lovo song so written? When, in any compo¬ 
sition of the kind, was thero ever such a combination of power and brightness, or so much of an indescribable awe mingling 
with its serene beauty? When was tho object of affection ever thus described: “Who is sho that lookelh forth as tho 
morning, fair as tho moon, clear as tho sun, and terrible as an army with banners?” It is the spotless Church, tho Brido 
of the Lamb, arrayed In tho white and glorious apparel that He has given her. “Arise, my lovo, my fair one, arise and 
come away.” It is the Bridegroom’s resurrection voice, calling to the Beloved who lies Bleeping “in the clefts of the 
rocks” (see the frequent allusions to this in the Syriac liturgical liynius, and compare Isaiah xxvi. 10: “Awake and sing, 

ye that dwell in dust”). Surge formo&a mea, “arise, my sister, bride [’flinX——’DJI’] my love, my dove, 

i— • r: - . t 

my perfect one, arise and come away.” For lo, the morning breaks, “the shadows flee”—death’s “winter night is past^ 
the rain Is over and gone, tho flowers (of Paradise) again appear, the voico of the turtle [tho song of love] is beard in our 
land.” How heavenly chasto is this languago, though so tender and impassioned 1 IIow repellent of all impurity 1 It is 
some feeling of this, oven in the most licentious, that makes it impossible to treat Solomon’s Song of Songs like the ama¬ 
tory strains of Moonx, or the erotics of Ovid and Catullus.— T. L. 
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In nothing i 3 this more evident than in the attempts that have been made to explain wliat 
have been called its historical allusions, such as ch. iv. 13-16 ; ix, 15; xii. 12, etc, If they are 
such, they may be referred to events preceding, or cotemporaneous with, the time of Solomon, 
with as much clearness, or -with as little difficulty, it may rather be said, as to any times follow¬ 
ing. But these critics will have them to be much later. It is essential to their argument; but 
it is wonderful to see how, in fixing them, they continually unsettle previous views just as con¬ 
fidently held, and directly contradict each other. Hitzig goes down to the time of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, king of Egypt about 230 B. C., and finds “ the old and foolish king " (iv. 13) in the 
High Friest Onias (no difficulty in making a king out of a priest), and the wise young man in 
his nephew Joseph, who wrested his kingdom (his priesthood) from him, etc. Ergo , Koheleth 
was written after this. Another critic refutes Hitzig, as he might easily do, and then he him¬ 
self is refuted by a third, and so they go on, in respect to this and similar plans, refuting one 
another, until there is nothing left of them, whilst the old book and the old account of it stand 
in their historical integrity, unaffected by any such self-destroying criticism. The “ old and foolish 
king” has been referred to Beboboam (see Wordsworth and others of the more orthodox com¬ 
mentators), but there is equal,'if not greater difficulty in that. Better take it as a general illus¬ 
tration, of which history furnishes frequent examples, such as Solomon would easily have known 
from his royal experience, or have presented by the aid of his imagination, as something which 
would not fail to find its confirmation, in some form, in the annals of almost every people. The 

"old and foolish king,” born to royalty, nVu inutaa. and the ambitious young man, 


coming out of obscurity and restraint, J"V 30 > who rises to great power, either be- 

coming king himself, or, what is better, sometimes, Mayor of the Palace, with an “impover¬ 
ished” (£*1) and humbled king under him, are quite common characters in history. It needs 

. T 

no hunting among the dark times of the later Jewish history, or the assigning any prophetic spi¬ 
rit to Solomon, making him to see what a fool Behoboam would be when he came to the throne, 
to find cases in abundance, either for the most ancient or the most modern times. And so of 
what follows, about the “ second child standing up in his stead,” it is quite a serious question 
whether they have not made a particular historical allusion out of a general and most affecting 
picture of the flowing generations : I saw all the living (all the human race as presented to his 
imagination) walking (passing on, sub sole) beneath the sun , and the second child, the second 
generation (as the offspring of the one before), that shall stand in its place. How exactly does 
this harmonize with what follows*: there is no end to all the people, to the all (literally) that was 
before ; yea, those who come after have no joy in it [ ^ in the singular as referring to the col¬ 
lected all (^D) that is past]. It is highly poetical this treating all the long past as one antece¬ 
dent, dead and gone, of no account in comparison with the boasting self-satisfied present. It 
certainly seems out of place to make any application of this graphic language [“ all the living ”— 
“people without end”] to Jeroboam, or to the man whom Hitzig has dug out of obscurity, or 
to any of the later events of Jewish history.’ See more fully on this and the preceding verse 
the exegelical appended note, p. 84. The same may be said of “ the poor wise man (ix. 15) who 
saves the city.” It has been again and again repeated in history.* Solomon must have known 
enough to warrant the illustration without having in view any circumstantial event that has 
come down to us. Again*, the “many books,” of ch. xii. 12, has furnished a most fruitful subject 
of dispute about the period to which it best applies, and by which these critics would determine 
the date of Koheleth. If here means books at all, in the modern sense of separate 

* t : 

treatises on various subjects, it may have a very fair application to the many writings which 
the account, 1 Kings v. 12, 13, ascribes to Solomon himself; but there is another view of the 
matter which may be fairly taken. Instead of referring to Persian, Greek, or Babylonian litera¬ 
ture, to Ptolemaic collections, or Alexandrian libraries, the language may be used simply of this 
little book, or collection, styled Koheleth. It may well be doubted whether ^ ere means 

books at all, in the large plural sense of separate treatises on every variety of subject, or collec¬ 
tions of volumes, according to the idea of the critics referred to. The word seems to be 
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sometimes used for a book in this separate sense, as “ the Book of the Covenant n ( 

rn?n). Exod. xxiv. 7; 2 Kings xxiii. 2; The Book of the Law (ftTlJin Josh. i. 8, 

or the Book of Life, Ps. lxix. 29, but in these case,s it may more strictly be regarded as meaning 
an account, roll, catalogue, or writing in general, long or short, either as a whole, or a part. 
Thus in Job xxxi. 55 : “ 0 that mine enemy had written a book,”—that is, his accusing decla¬ 
ration, or bill of indictment. And so it is used of a bill of divorce, Deut. xxiv. 1, 3. In 2 Samuel 
xi. 14 it means a letter, the very curt epistle that was sent by David to Joab about Uriah; so in 
2 Kings x. 1. Again, the plural may be used, like the corresponding Greek and Latin, phrases, 
to denote a writing collectively, or as a collection of words and sentences— -KoXkc: ypdppaTa t mul- 
t(E literal— much writing, or many sentences, though referring to single treatises, as Xen. Mem. 

IV. 2, 1. In this collective way, the plural form, in Greek, may be used to denote a single law 

or precept, as Aristofh. Ecclesias . 1047, ypafifiarov eipr/Kdruv. Or lastly, and most 'probably, 
it is used in the plural like the Latin libri, and the Greek {3ij3%oi t fpr the different parts or sections 
of the same work, as Cicero says in his treatise De Divinatione , II., 1, 3, tres libri perfect! sunt 
dc Natura Deorum. So in the Greek, /3i(3Xoi was early used of the different parts, of one work, 
as in the euppliants of ^Eschylus, 944, h Trrvxaic Karecppayia/jiva , does not mean in se¬ 

parate books, as we take the term, but in the compartments of one and the same book. There 
is every thing to favor the idea that it is so used by Koheleth.. The whole aspect of Hie passage, 
too, aside*from any exegesis of the single word shows that the writer had in his mind 

only this single brief discourse, or meditation, or collection of thoughts, which he is just bringing 

to p, close: “There is only one thing remains to be said” (HSHO r ° ^ 0L7r< ^ v , ver. 12): 

“ Of making many chapters (as we have rendered it in the Metrical Version), sectic^ns, cantos, or 
books, there is no end.” Or, to make a great book of it, there is no need (as j^p, like the Latin 

finis, the Greek r&og, and the synonymous Hebrew m will well bear to be rendered). Or, 

“ there is no end” to such a train of reflections, if we choose to carry it on.* But enough has 
been said; “hear then the conclusion of the whole matter.” If this be a right view, then all 
that learning and argumentation to which ZockJjER refers go for nothing. Along with it, be¬ 
comes wholly irrelevant the dispute in respect to the literary era to which it is supposed to refer, 
whether the Solomonic, the Persian, or the Ptolemaic. 

The most plausible arguments against the Solomonic authorship have been derived from cer¬ 
tain words, which have been assigned (many of them on the slightest grounds) to a later 
• time. There is, without doubt, something peculiar in the style of this book, but whether it is 
owing to the peculiar nature of the subject requiring a different phraseology, or to its meditative 
philosophical aspect demanding abstract terms with varieties of form or termination not else¬ 
where required, or to the royal position of the writer, giving him a more familiar acquaintance 
with certain words really foreign, or seemingly*such [because not ordinarily used, oj: because 
they belong to a courtly dialect], or to all of these causes combined, it may all be reconciled with 
the idea of its true and Solomonic authenticity, Wordsworth has given a condensed but very 
thorough treatment of this question in the Introduction to his valuable Commentary, together 
with a close examination of all the words of this kind cited by Zockler. It is derived from L. 

V. Essen, der Prediger Salomo, p. 42-45, where they are alb taken up as they are objected to 
by Knobel and others. To this is added some admirable reasoning by Dr. Pusey, with a refe¬ 
rence to a similarrefutation by Wangemann. He gives, also, what to some would seem to be 
of still more value, if we consider their source, namely, from Herzfeld, himself a rationalist, 
refuting the philological views, in respect to these words, of other rationalists, and thus showing 
that, in regard to most of them, these critics have so differed as to refute one another. 


*[Tlie truo grammatical construction Is to take y p J'K, not os the predicate, but os qualifying CT*^3D> books, or, a 
book, without end,—to make a never ending book, or to go on in this way ad infinitum. It is the Hebrew modo of ex¬ 
pressing such negation—comp. *^£)DD TN, innumerable, Joel 1. 0, et aU So fctb is used, and sometimes as in Prov. 

T ; . i .. - 

xxx.31 and Proy. xii.2S, like a compound word —no death=QT. a-Savatria —Lat. im-mortalitas. An endless book; 

vt - 

of course taken hyporbolically, as a mode of expressing the Inutility of a prolonged discourse.—T. L.] 
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A great part of these words the present editor of Zockler has examined in exegetical notes 
appended to the translation; but there are two or three of so much importance, and ao much 
insisted upon by the deniers of the Solomonic authenticity, that he has deemed them worthy of 
especial attention in this place. Great stress has been laid upon such words as DTIS OiDS 

i • 

and as Paving the late date of Koheleth. The only proof is that they aro found, be- 

t • : 

sides their use here, in Ezra, Esther, Daniel, and Nehemiah. But certainly it cannot be pre¬ 
tended that the words themselves are of'this late date, or that they were not known very widely, 
and at a much earlier time, and in such a way that the knowledge of them by a person in the 
condition of Solomon would be not only possible, but highly probable. In fact, these words, al¬ 
though, philologically, they may be assigned to some particular speech, rather than to others, 
belong, in use, to all the principal Oriental tongues allied to, or territorially near, the Hebrew. 

paradise, for example, may properly be called Persian, as the thing denoted, a magnifi¬ 
cent garden, was more peculiarly Persian; but the word may bo Shemitic too to divide, 


cut off in portions , lay out, or with another sense, like the Arabic 



denoting something 


rare and costly as being separate], with a foreign termination. Though rendered garden, it de¬ 
notes something more magnificent than the common Hebrew p. ^ is found in the Greek of 

Xenophon, Tlapafiacoc, but used in such a familiar way as to show that it was very early im¬ 
ported into the language from the East, like other names of a similar kind. There is every pro¬ 
bability that it had come in at the earliest intercourse, peaceful or warlike, between the Greeks 
and Persians, or the Greeks and Babylonians. Why, in making this transition to the remoter 
West, may it not have stopped, at a still earlier day, at the courts of David or Solomon, and 
been employed, in their courtly dialect, for things to which the more ordinary vernacular was 
not so well adapted ? Certainly it was the very term wanted here (chap. ii. 5, 

• «« • — ^ 

gardens and parks) to express the higher luxury, and no other word, in the whole range of East¬ 
ern tongues, as they then were, could have been so well adapted' to it. Splendid gardens, or 
parks, were more common among the Persians^ and Babylonians; but even should we grant that 
the word is wholly foreign, there is nothing strange in the idea of its being well known to Solo¬ 
mon, without our supposing that he intimately understood or could speak those foreign tongues. 
The word was certainly in the Chaldaic as well as in the Persian, and the former tongue must 
have differed lejss from the Hebrew in the days of David and Solomon, than in those of Ezra. As 
a term of luxury, its transference to the courtly or loftier language of another neighboring king¬ 
dom is just what might be expected. This justifies us in saying that its use by Solomon appears 
more natural than would have been its employment by an ordinary Hebrew writer of the later 
time of Malachi. The great king of Israel was the literary superior among the neighboring co- 
temporary monarchs, and his knowledge of other royal terms and ideas was enough to warrant 
him in calling his own pleasure grounds by a foreign name that had been widely appropriated to 
such a purpose. Such a transference, in respect to things of luxury and magnificence, belongs to 
modern as well as to ancient times. The names of things rare or precious, such as gems, costly 
fabrics imported from abroad, or other things peculiar to certain lands, are retained in their na¬ 
tive form, and easily pass into other languages. There is the term (cinnamon) which wo 

find Exod. xxx. 23; Prov. vii. 17. It must have come into Hebrew as early as the thing itself 

was known, which was doubtless coeval with the earliest Phoenician or Egyptian traffic. It 

came from the far East, yet how unchangeable its form (in this respect like the word paradise) 

even to the present day. So in 1 Kings x. 11, 22, we have the names of rare commodities 

brought by the ships of Solomon and the Phoenician king from the far land of Ophir. They 

have strange names, (shenhabbim), (kophim), (tukkiyyim), and 

• v _ I ■ ■ \ 

are rendered in various ways—in our version, ivory , apes , and peacocks. They kept these names 

in Hebrew, for there were no others to be used. Now had it so happened that there had been 

occasion to speak of them by a late writer, like Ezra, or the author of the book of Esther, it 

would have been said that Kings too was a book of the later Hebrew (Sequioris Ilebraismi). 
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The argument is an absurd one, though carried sometimes to an extravagant length. It is all 
the more inconclusive, this manner of determining the date of books, when there is taken into 
view the scanty literature to which it is so confidently applied. 

A*similar method of reasoning is applicable to the word which is found ch. viii. 11. 

t : • 

This word is Persian—that is, there is something like it in use in that language, though its de¬ 
rivation, as a native term, is by no means clear. It appears to have been still more ancient in 
the Aramaic, where it is used (especially in the Syriac branch) very frequently, and with such 
familiarity that we can hardly help regarding it as vernacular. It is not at all treated as a fo¬ 
reign term. The Syriac QjJjlS or # i n the emphatic form, 1 3 as common as the He- 

brew *n“J. It is used, however, in a higher sense, to denote edict , royal or judicial sentence. 
When the Babylonian or Assyrian wa3 the greater power, it was more likely to have come from 
the Aramaic into the Persian, than the contrary way. How much more likely, then, its still 
earlier passage, into the near Shemitic branch of the Hebrew, even as a word generally under¬ 
stood, and more especially as a courtly or legal term, such as it has ever been the way to intro¬ 
duce from foreign, though not remote, languages. Among all nations what is called their law 
language, and, in a more general sense, their technical language, is more or less of this kind. 
We go for our law terms to the Latin and the Norman French; the Latins had many words of 
this kind from the Greek. There seems a necessity for such a course in the case of things or 
ideas demanding peculiar exactness in their expression, because of the generality and indefinite¬ 
ness which the attrition of very common use brings into words from native roots, though origi¬ 
nally as clear as any that are thus received. There is, therefore, the same reason for the trans¬ 
ference of such a word as nans. as has been given in the case of It is a courtly 

T » ■ — 

• • 

term, and has, moreover, a judicial sense, which the most ordinary national intercourse would 
bring into notice. There was, besides, the extensive dealing of Solomon with the nations around, 
excelling in this respect any of the kings of Israel before or after him. This extended to Egypt, 
to Syria, to the remote Southern Arabians, or Ethiopians, and, doubtless, to Persia and lands 
still farther east. His ships went to Ophir, and his intimacy with the Phoenicians put him in 
possession of much of that wide knowledge which they possessed beyond all other peoples. See 
this fully stated 1 Kings v. vi. ix. and x. Such an intercourse must have not only increased 
his own vocabulary, but brought many new words into the common Hebrew language. In view 
of this, the wonder ceases that a few such words should be found in the Solomonic writings. It 
is in fact a proof, rather than a disproof, of authenticity. However surprised*we might be to 
find such words in Amos, or even in the later Malachi, they appear perfectly natural in the* 
learned and kingly Solomon, as they do also in the later writings of the courtly Daniel and Ezra, 
who, with all their foreign intercourse, were not perhaps equal in political and statistical know¬ 
ledge to the ancient monarch. Their dialect marks their position rather than their time. And 
this is confirmed by what is well said by Ludwig Ewald ( Salomo , Versuch , p. 429): “ Solomon 
had such a variety of knowledge and intercourse with foreigners, by his extensive commerce and 
dominions, and by his relations with strange women, that his style, especially in old age, must 
have been influenced thereby. With his paradise-like parks the word paradise came into the 
Hebrew language" (see Wordsworth, Int. } p. 3, note). 

The word nans. therefore, so much used in all the East, would be known to him from 

t : ■ 

kingly and ambassadorial intercourse, in which juridical and diplomatic language especially 
occurs, and he would bo more likely to use it in the ornate style of Ecclesiastes, than an ordinary 
term of] ess state and magnificence. Besides, it admirably suits the passage in which it is found 
in conveying an idea for which the common Hebrew would have been hardly adequate. 

t : 

It is intended to be in the most precise style of forensic diction: a Because sentence against -an 
evil work is not speedily executed," etc. It is the figure of an edict issued from the royal chan¬ 
cery, but suspended over the head of the threatened subject—an "arrest of judgment," as we say 
in our law language. It was a term probably much used in such a style of proceedings, though 
not common in the vulgar speech. 

8 
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Ono more example of this kind may be given here. The word as used ii. 8, and espe- 

t ♦ : 

cially ver. 7 (“when thou seest injustice in a province” etc.), is cited as evidence of cotempora- 
neity with Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, where the great Persian satrapies are expressed 
by the term. [It occurs, however, Lam. i. 1 and Ezek. xix. 8.] But besides the argument that 
no personator of Solomon, of ordinary intelligence, would subject himself to the charge of such a 
glaring anachronism, there is the strongest etymological proof to the contrary. There is no word 
in the Old Testament more purely Hebrew in form, as well as in derivation. ro*io means li- 

t • : 

terally place of judgment Now Solomon gave great attention to the administration of justice. 
He had the land divided into administrative departments, as we learn from 1 Kings iv. 7, etc., 
and these, as appears from other places, and the practices of later kings, were also judicial cir¬ 
cuits. Had a word for such a province not existed in the language before, this is just the one 
that must have been formed for that purpose from a root denoting judgment, and the usual pre¬ 
fix Q denoting place. The oppression mentioned is just that which would be likely to occur in 
the departments of Israel as described 1 Kings iv. 7 with the names of the governors or satraps 
there named, and such cases of wrong may have often come up before the higher chancery of the 
king, who, with all his fondness for power and magnificence, is represented to us as a great lover 
of justice, and noted for the equity of his decisions. If, afterwards, the same word, or one formed 
on the same model, came to be used by the Babylonians and Persians, it was because no one was 
better adapted to express the idea of provinces whose governors or judges represented the ulti¬ 
mate sovereignty. The word in the later language came from the older, to which, in its etymo¬ 
logical purity, it so strictly belongs.—T. L.] 
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TITLE: 

WORDS OF THE PREACHER, SON OF DAVID, KING IN JERUSALEM. 

FIRST DISCOURSE. 

Of the vanity of the practical and the theoretical wisdom of men. 

Chapters 1, 2. 

A. The theoretical wisdom of men, directed to a knowledge of the things of this world, is vanity. 

2 Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, vanity of vanities; all is vanity. 

3 What profit hath a man of all .his labour which he taketh under the sun? 

4 One generation passeth away, and another generation cometh: bat the earth abideth 

5 for ever. The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and hasteth to his place 

G where he arose. The wind goeth towards the south, and turneth about unto the 

7 north; it whirleth about continually, and the wind returneth again according to his 
circuits. All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full, unto the place 

8 from whence the rivers come, thither they return again. All things are full of la¬ 
bour ; man cannot utter it: the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled 

9 with hearing. The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which 
is done is that which shall be done: and there is no new thing under the sun. 

10 Is there any thing whereof it may be said, See, this is new ? it hath been already of 

11 old time, which Sva3 before us. There is no remembrance of former things; neither 
shall there be any remembrance of things that are to. come with those that shall 

12, 13 come after. I the preacher was king over Israel in Jerusalem. And I gave 
my heart to seek and search out by wisdom concerning all things that are done 
under heaven ; this sore travail hath God given to the sons of man to be exercised 

14 therewith. I have seen all the works that are done under the sun; and behold, all 

15 is vanity and vexation of spirit. That which is crooked cannot be made straight; 

16 and that which is wanting cannot be numbered. I communed with mine own heart, 
saying, Lo, I am come to great estate, and have gotten more wisdom than all they 
that have been before me in Jerusalem: yea, my heart had great experience of 

17 wisdom and knowledge. And I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know mad- 

18 ness and folly : I perceived that this also is vexation of spirit. For in much wisdom 
is much grief: and he that increaseth knowledge inereaseth sorrow. 

[Ver. 4,—See tho oxtonded discussion on this and kindrod words, p. 44 T. L.] 

[Vcr. 5.—HPT: Primary sense, irradiation, scattering, like nil, and jHf, to sow—scatters its rays—spargit lucem. Part. 

beaming, glowing . Soo Metrical version. Compare Virgil, frequent, auroraspargebatlumins terras. fjXZ^Zockler would giyo 

it here the sense of running, going swift. It is better to preserve tho primary sonso of panting. It suits bettor the hidden 

metaphor, on which soo nolo, p. 38 T. L.] 

[Ver. 8.—-Rendered th\7igs in E. Q. So the Yulgato, cunctse, res. Dost rendering is tho more common and 

V m 
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primary one of words: all words vroury in expressing the vanity. Zbcklor objects to this oa making a tautology with 
following. Tho argument is the ollior way; such scorning tautologies or verbal parallelisms aro rather regarded 
by the Uobrews ns nn excellency of diction.—T. L.] 

[Ver. IQ.—:—Seo extended note, p. 44 .—T. L.j 

[ Ver. 14,—Thoro is no noed of resorting to the Chaldolc for this word; neither has it any connection with 
It comes oasily from tho very common Ilebrow primary sense, to feed (transitively or inhransitivoly), pasture (not 

J TT 

a vorb of entin^ like 73 X), then to provide, take care of, then to have tho mind upon any thing as on object of care or 


anxiety. The order of ideas is exact*? liko that in tho Arabio cr Q rce ^ vifua. The form, os also that of jV^I, vor. 

17, is purely Hebrew. Wo havo the masculine form, Pa. cxxxix. 2,17, applied to inan, and used in a good sense, ’J,**!, 


my thought. “Thou knowest all my thought”—not in the Benso of moro speculative thinking, but 571 my cares. And so 
in that still more tender passage, ver. 17, whoro it is applied to God antbropopathlcally “how 

precious nre thy thoughts,” thy cares, or carings, for me. Compare 1 Pet. v. 7, “ IIo careth for you.” In the connection 
with it, most of the modern eommontators vender HH, wind—a caring or striving for the wind. It is, however, by no 
means certain that the older rendering, spirit, was not the right one—a striving (a vatu striving or vexation ) of the spirit. 

See & similar connection of |V*jn (preciscly^H^^) with the heart, ii. 22. In that place it is not easy to distin¬ 
guish 13 1 ? JVjp. anxiety of his heart, from this—T. L.] 

[ver. i7.—rubjty, abstract terms in JH, on which some rely as proving a later language, and, conse¬ 
quently, a later date to the book. They are, however, like others of the kind that occur in Koheloth, purely Ilobrew in 
their derivation, whilst they have an abstract form, because tho Idea required here, though unusual elsewhero, demanded 
it. If there wero but few literary compositions in the English langimgo, it would be just as rational to object to one be¬ 
cause it had several examples of words ending in ism, though precisely adaptod to the meauing intended; and this be¬ 
cause Buch a termination was not found in other books, having little or nothing of a speculative cast. Theso words. 


HIDDEN differ, as macfrwss or frenzy, and fatuity.— T. L-] 


EXEdETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Title; Ver. 1. Words of the preacher. 
Son of David, King in Jerusalem. —For 

the exposition of the name D^rlp comp, the In- 

• *1 

trod. $ 1. That this designation here takes the 

place of the historically known name, nbSi^j 

has been justly acknowledged as an indication 
that a poetic fiction lies before us. “All the 
other works of Solomon bear his usual name at 
their head; the Proverbs, whose title is the Pro¬ 
verbs of Solomon, Son of David, King of Israel; 
the Song of Solomon, Ps. Ixxii. and Ps. cxxvii. 
As indeed is natural, that lie who will claim au¬ 
thorship uses no other name than that under 
which he is already known. Enigma and con¬ 
cealment would be quite out of place here. Now 
if Solomon is here called Kohcleth, tho author 
clearly indicates that it has only ideal value when 
he is quoted as author of the book, that he ap¬ 
pears only as the representative of wisdom. The 
name, which is clearly an impersonal one, shows 
that the person to whom it is attached belongs 
only to poetry and not to reality ” (Hengstenberg). 
—Moreover, in the peculiar designation, “King 
in Jerusalem,” instead of “ King over Israel” 
(comp. ver. 12), we may perceive a trace of later 
post-Solomonic origin. On the contrary, to find 
in this expression a hint that the author does not 
dwell in Jerusalem, but somewhere in the coun¬ 
try (according to Ewald, in Galilee), is unrea¬ 
sonable and too far-fetched. See \ 4, Oba. 2. 

2. The whole first discourse, which we, with 
Ewald, Vaiii., Keil, etc., extend to the end of 
chap. ii.. treats of the principal theme, of the 
vanity of all earthly things in general; it is there¬ 
fore of an introductory and fundamental charac¬ 
ter (comp. Introd. § 2). In harmony with Keil, 
we again divide them into two nearly equal 
parts, the first of which (chap. i. 2-18) presents 


the vanity of the theoretical, and the second (chap, 
ii. 1-2G) tho vanity of the practical wisdom of 
men; or, of which, number one shows that the 
strivings of human wisdom after knowledge, and 
number two that the same efforts aiming at en¬ 
joyment and active control of reality, attain no 
genuine success. This division seems more sim¬ 
ple and comprehensive than that of Ewald and 
Vaihinger, who lay down three main divisions, 
I) i. 2, 11; 2) i. 12 ; ij. 23 ; 3) ii. 24-26, accord¬ 
ing to Ewald, and 1) i. 2-14; 2) i. 12; ii. 19; 3) 
ii. 20-26, according to Vaihinger, giving to the 
middle division a disproportioned length.—The 
first half is occupied in proving the vanity and 
want of success of the theoretical striving of 
men after wisdom, and is again divided into 
three divisions. For it shows, 1) by the conti¬ 
nually recurring circle of nature and history, 
permitting no real progress, that the objects of 
human knowledge are subjected to the law of 
vanity (ver. 2-11) ; and 2) then, that to this va¬ 
nity of the objective reality, there corresponds a 
complete futility of effort at its comprehension on 
the part of the human subject, so far that even 
the wisest of all men must be convinced by expe¬ 
rience of the emptiness of this effort (ver. 12- 
18). Each of these divisions includes two 
strophes of three verses each, together with an 
introductory half strophe or proposition, so that 
the schema of the whole section perfected is 
this: I. Division: .The vanity of human know¬ 
ledge in an objective point of view (ver. 2-11). 
Proposition or general preliminary remark (half 
strophe); ver. 2, 3. First strophe: ver. 4-7.— 
Second strophe: ver. 8-11. II. Division: The 
vanity of human knowledge in a subjective point 
of view (ver. 12-18). Proposition: ver. 12.— 
First strophe, ver. 13-15). Second strophe, ver. 
16-18.—We follow in this strophical division tho 
plan of Vaihinger (also that of Keil anti Hahn), 
which differs materially from that of Ewald. 
But the latter may therein be right, that from 
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ver. 9 the discourse approaches prose style, and 
only here and there, as in ver. 15 and 18, returns 
to loftier poetic diction. Vaihinger also ac¬ 
knowledges this, in so far as he considers the 
two rytluniciilly constructed apothegms, ver. 15 
and 18, as characteristic closing formulas of the 
two last strophes of the section (comp. Introd. 
I 2, p. 100). 

3. The general ’preliminary observation , or, if pre¬ 
ferred, the theme of thofirst discourse; ver. 2, 3.— 
Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, va¬ 
nity of vanities; all is vanity. This excla¬ 
mation, containing Iho fundamental thought of the 
whole book, returns again at the close, chap. xii. 
7, almost in the same words, after a previous ex¬ 
amination has everywhere proved its truth. No¬ 


thing is wanting there but the repetition of ^371 
czrbsn, which gives a specially solemn im¬ 
pression to the sentence here at the head of the 
whole. As to the expression “vanity of vanities” 
being a paraphrase of the superlative idea “ex- 

tremest vanity,” comp, the observation on Vl^ 
□'VE/n Song of Solomon i..l (above, p. 1). For 

the punctuation ^371 comp. ^3X Ps. xxxv. 14, 


• • 

where the principal vowel is also pushed forward 


and lengthened to a tseri. *73n “breath, steam” 

(comp. Ciiald. to become warm, to steam) 

is a very proper expression to mark the incon¬ 
stancy, unsubstanliality, and emptiness that cha¬ 
racterize all earthly things.* To confine this 
predicate of nothingness to the actions of men 
(IIaiin) is the less allowable since farLhcr on, in 
verses 9 and 14, human action is expressly spoken 
of as participating in the emptiness of worldly 
things; and there is previously given a much 
more comprehensive description of this vanity, 
which clearly shows that the author would un¬ 
derstand in the “ all ” that lie declares as vanity, 
all earthly nature and the wholo circle of tem¬ 
poral things, (in contrast to the eternal). It 

<is also inadmissible to accept the double S3H 

as subject of the sentence, instead of 
taking the independent, animated exclamation 


rather as a 


presupposed predicate to ^331; this 


pretended subject would then have in the 

following another predicate, whereby the 

whole expression would become awkward, and 
essentially lose in active force and emphasis, 
(against Kosenmueller, IIaiin). —As cases simi¬ 
lar to the contents of ver. 2, comp, the passages 
in Ps. xc. 3—10; Ps. cii. 25-28; also Ps. xxxix. 
G, 7 ; and also what the patriarchs were obliged 
to experience and confess regarding the vanity 
of temporal life: Gen. iv. 2; v. 29; iv. 7, 9, etc . 
Ver. 3. What profit hath a man of all hia 

*[Thc idea denoted by this frequont word isJ ransitoriness, 
swift passing away ; ratlior than nothingness (Nichtigkeit). 
Things may bo v.-ry transient, yet very important—like the 
present human life, which St. James styles a 171(5 (exactly 

equivalent to tho Hebrew Spn) “a vapor that soon pass- 

cth away,” Jamo 3 iii. Tho writer does not moan to cnll va¬ 
nity, in the souse of nothingness or worthlessness , that which 
ho says elsowhure God will Burdy call to judgment with 
all its most secret doeds.—T. L.j 


labor which he taketh under the sun ?— 

(Gcr., with which he fatiguelh himself). Now 
for the first time the preacher more especially 
touches the vanity of human things, but means it 
in connection with the toil of men, as thereby de¬ 
clared unprofitable and unsuccessful (Snjh 

difficulty, labor, exertion, comp. ii. 22; iii. 9; 
v. 14, etc.) not only his actions, but at the same 
time also his spiritual strivings and searchings, 
of which in the sequel he principally treats; he 
consequently mainly means tho substance of his 
interests and efforts, the subjective human in con¬ 
trast to the objective reality of all earthly life, to 

which that *7371 in ver. 2 referred. Vers. 2 

and 3 hold therefore, substantially, the same re¬ 
lation to each other as the two subsequent para¬ 
graphs in vers. 4-11, and vers. 12-18. \w. 

Synonymous with Gen. xlix. 3; Prov. xvii. 

7; Job xx. 22, etc, y is found only in this book, 
and indicates that which is left, what remains to 
one; hence profit, advantage , success ,* acquisition , 
o rig eipyaoaTo , 2 John, 8, not a superiority over 
others, which signification appears most filling in 

chap. ii. 13.—The 3 in fep-hoS, II aiin con¬ 
siders, according to Isaiah v. 25, equal to “not¬ 
withstanding, in spite of,” which however is 
unnecessary, as the usual signification “in” 
or “ through” affords a sufficiently good sense.— 
For the expression “ under the sun,” a charac¬ 
teristic and favorite form of the author, comp, 
vers. 14; 2, 11, 17, 20, 23; 3, 16 y etc. The sy¬ 
nonymous expressions “ under the heaven,” (ii. 
3; iii. 1; i. 13;) and “upon the earth” (viii. 14, 
16 ? xi. 2), aro found elsewhere in the Old Tes¬ 
tament. The preference of Koheleth for the form 
“under the sun,” is doubtless explained by the 
fact that it instructively and clearly points to the 
contrast “ between the eternal regularity which 
the sun shows in its course, and the fluctuating, 
vacillating, changeable doings of men, which it 
illuminates with its ever equal light.”— (Elster). 

4. First division , first strophe , verses 4-7. In 
an objective view, human knowledge shows itself 
futile, in considering the continual change of 
human generations on the earth, ver. 4, and the 
steady course of the sun, the wind, and the water 
(ver. 5-7).— One generation passeth away, 

and another generation cometh. 

to go away, abire , as v. 15; Job x. 21; Ps. xxxix. 
13. For this sentence comp. Sirach, xiv. 19: og 
tyvXXov OaXkov knl devdpov ddaeog ra pev icara ftd?.- 
hei y dXXa 6e <p'vu y ovrug yevea aapnog teal alparog, i) . 
pev reAfvra, irepa Se yevvarat —a capital compari¬ 
son,! which reminds us of Isa. Ixiv. 5.— But tho 

*[Tho word which, both in composition ami significance, 
most nearly corresponds to Kohelolh’s frequent p*lJY, is 

(ho Greek n-Xeoi'ffta, so much used by Paul, and poorly ren¬ 
dered covetousness. It rather means, having the more, having 
the advantage or superiority ia anything, whether wealth, 
fame, or ambition.—T. L.] 

[fit would reully seem as though Sirach, though Buch a 
thorough Jew, as his book shows him to l>o, had known 
something of tho poems of Homer, There is such a striking 
resemblance, both in particular words and in special points 
of the picturo, between this paesngo nnd tho linos, so fre¬ 
quently quoted from the speech of Qlaucus, Iliad VI. 140. 

olt} nep ytverf, rotijfie icai auSpCiv, 

tfrvAha Td pkv t avefios X e£l » «AAa til 6‘ v\i} 
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earth abidsth forever; (litoral, “and the 
earth stands eternally ”), (TOJJ as in Ps. xix. 

19: Lev. xiii. 5, is of lasting existence, stands 
still). The copula expresses the simultaneous- 
ness of tho two circumstances placed in contrast 
with each other : whilst the earth stands forever, 
human generations come and go incessantly. In 
the abiding of the earth, the poet doubtless thinks 
of its foundation on pillars over the water, to 
which Ps. xxiv. 2; civ. 6; Job xxxviii. 6, and 
other poetical passages allude. But whether, at 
(he same time, the earth is considered the arena 
of the curse and sinful misery brought in by men 
(Gen. iii. 17-19), as a vale of sorrow, and a place 
of misfortune, so that the thought were: men 
effect nothing lasting on earth, new races of men 
must ever begin where the old ones ceased, must 
ever repeat the same Sisyphus labor as their 
fathers (IIkxg9tendeuo, Hahn): this is doubt¬ 
ful on account of the expression oVvpS. This 

certainly indicates not an endless eternity in the 
strictest sense of the word, but only “ a future 
of unlimited length,” (Hengstenbero) ; but it 
shows the intention to bring out, as a principal 
thought, the character of the continual and ever¬ 
lasting in contrast with the appearance of conti¬ 
nual change, and points thus to the inability of 
human investigation and knowledge to hold any 
firm position in the midst of such change ever¬ 
lasting as the duration of the earth.—Ver. 5. 
The sun ariseth, and the sun goeth 
down, and hasteth to the place where he 
arose. The first half of this verse, is an exact 
parallel of the first clause of ver. 4, the second 
corresponds in substance to the thought in the 
second clause of that verse. For, as in the 
former, the earth, the scone of the coming and 
going of the generations of men, so in the latter 
the “place” of the sun (i. e., its subterranean, 
heavenly dwelling-place, from which it daily en¬ 
ters upon its new course, comp. Ps. xix. 6), is 
contrasted as abiding in the presence of con¬ 
tinual change. As the human race, with every 
change of its individuals, makes no advance, as 
its history presents no real progress, so is the 
motion of the sun apparently a continual circuit, 
without arrival at any fixed goal, or lasting placo 
of rest. Contrary to the accents, the Septuagint, 
Vulgate, Chaldaic, Luther, Elster, IIitzio, 

IIahn, etc connect IDlpD'Sxi closely 

with the preceding; “and hastens to its place, 
and there ariseth again. But belongs 

clearly to what follows, and also does not mean 
running, hastening, but (as ITDH in Hab. 2, 

3) gasping after air , panting , longing ”—a sense 
which strikingly delineates the movement of the 
sun, striving to reach the vault of heaven, al¬ 
though in it there lies a conception somewhat 
different from this : “ and rejoieeth as a strong 
man to run a race,” Ps. xix. 6. For Henqsten- 
berg clearly brings into the text the joyous de- 

njAeSdcjtra eapos fi* cm.yLyvtra .1 wprj, 

£»$ avSpyevei}, q iftvtt q 6‘ awo\yjyet. 

The race of man is like the race of leaves: 

Of leaves, one generation by the wind 

I* scattered on the earth; another soon, 

I’’ spring’s lux a riant verdure, bursts to light. 

to with our race; Oust flourish, those decay. 

Lord Derby’s Translation.— T. L.]. 


sire, the pretended imago of “the vigorous cou¬ 
rage of the new generation.” It rather points 
to the idea of tho exhaustion of tho Bun on ac¬ 
count of its ever restless motion, and this doubt¬ 
less with the intention of directly showing tho 
depressing influence produced by observing tho 
ever recurring circuit of this body, and the dis¬ 
couragement in this endless uniformity, that pre¬ 
sents itself to the comprehension of the human 
observer (comp. Elster on this passage).* Ver. 
6. It goeth to the South, and turneth to 
the North. (Literal of the Ger. text). The sun 
is naturally not the subject {Sept. Syriac, M. 
Gcier , clc.) y but tho wind named in tho second 
clauso, for only of it can it be said, “ it turneth 
to the north.” But south and north are boro 
used with the wind, because the other cardinal 
points had been previously used with (lie sun, to 
prevent an unpleasant repetition. The author 
could scarcely have thought of anything like 
the law of the revolution of the winds (Wolf¬ 
gang Menzel, in his Natural History conceived 
in the Christian spirit I. 270) ; for he had just as¬ 
serted in ver. 4, that the earth elands eternally 
still. The opinion of Hahn is also objectionable, 
that the poet was desirous of showing the conti¬ 
nual change between warm and cold wind, and 
this change from warmth to cold was to depict 
the vicissitude of happiness and unhappiness in 
human life, as, in the preceding verse, l hat from 
night to day. Such an allegorizing of the pas¬ 
sage is the less justifiable because tho circuit oP 
the waters described in ver. 7 can only be con- 

* [There is.a concealed metaphor ia Ibis passage all the 
more beautiful because of its inobtrusiveness. It is con¬ 
tained in tho words and rjXty. beaming (radiating ) 

glowing , panting. —See Metrical Version. It is the figure of 
tho race horao returning panting to his goal, whence he 
started— 

All panting, glowing, there again Is lie. 

Such a mode of conceiving was at tho origin of tho classi¬ 
cal figure: tho horses of the buu panting up the eastorn 
steop [comp, Pa. xix. 0]. See both figures combined, as they 
are hero, Virg . J2n. XII. 113. 

Postea vix summos spargebat lumine mantes 

Orta dies , cum primo alto sc gurgitc toltunt 

Solis equt, luctmquc clatis naribus efllanl. % 

See also tho Qeorgics, Lib. I. 250; 

Aut redit a nobis aurora, diemque reducit, 

Nosque ubiprimus equis oriens afllavit anftclis. 

To all thlnking^nfnds, tho idoft of tho earth being a 
sphere, or a body lying in space, with space n.11 round it, 
above and below—or having, at least, nil under ns well as an 
upper sldo—must have been very oarly. It was at once 
suggested by this constant phenomenon of sun-setting and 
sun-rising—going down below on the West (his tabernacle or 
plooping-tent, as the Psalmist compares it, Ps. xix. 5), and 
rising tn the East ns ono who camo from below, and ascended 
li a. steep, weary, yet glorious”—like a bridegroom coming 
forth from Ills chamber (Ps. xix. 6) or as a strong man (nn 
athlete) to run a race. Compare tho same image, though 
reversed, Iliad. VI. 500. It was tho same sun, and lie must 
have gono under (Into his “ subterranean heavenly abode,” 
as Zdcklnr well calls It) and around again to his starting 
place. Tho heavens would bo all round it, and, thus, as the 
Psalmist graphically paints, theso under heavens would l»o 
his tabernacle, whero ho spends tho night, as It appears to 
us. Wo detect the image In the early llcsiodean cosmogony, 
whore it is said that “ yaia (earth) gave birth to starry ovpa- 
vov, corresponding to herself,” I<roi' «a»rjj. lies. Theog. 
127. It was almost obvious to s«nse, and the musing mind 
must havo boen very early familiar with the conception. It 
was not inconsistent with the other notion thatappoars in 
Scripture, of the earth as an extended plain. The latter was 
phenomenal, the former the product or reflection. Doth 
wore adapted to poetry—tho one to the poetry of tho eye, 
the other to that of the thought. Compare Jobxxvl.7, 
“Ho hangeth the earth upon nothing,” or, rather, “over 
emptiness.”— 1 T. L.J. 
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eidered a picture of (lie change from happiness to 
unhappiness by virtue of ft forced aud highly 
artificial interpretation. The more careful alle¬ 
gorical interpretation tried by IIengstenberg, 
according to which sun, wind, and water are all 
symbols of human existence moving in the cir¬ 
cuit of vanity, is not indeed sufficiently justified 
by the context. The wind goeth ever whirl¬ 
ing (Lit. Gor.), The twice repeated 331D 

expresses continual repetition, the everlasting, and 
the ever-returning change of the wind; comp, 
the reduplication of ideas with the same intent 
in Gen. xiv. 10; Dcut. ii. 27; xiv. 22; Mark 
vi. 39. This double 3310 is subordinate to 

}Vin presenting the main idea, just as 

in vcr. 5 is to mr.— -And the wind re- 

turneth again according to his circuits.— 
That is, the circuits which it has already made, 
it ever makes again, it ever repeats the courses 
that it has previously described; for that is, 
properly speaking, the ni3'3p, not circles 

(Sept. Vulg ., Ewald , Knobel, etc). The transla- 
tion. “ on its circuits or circles” (Ewald, Knobel, 
etc.) or also “ according to its circuits” (Rosen- 

mueller) is unnecessary; for that Sj?, with verbs 

Of motion, especially 3*lt^, has the sense of to } 
unlily (exactly synonymous, in such case, with 
“IJ£) is proved by such passages as Prov. xxvi. 

11; Ps. xix. 7; xlviii. 11; Job xxxvii. 3, and* 
also by the circumstance that, in the later Clial- 

daic style, is mostly synonymous with Stf. 

[In. the above passage Zockler translates zu sei- 
nen Wendungen . —IV.]. 

Ver. 7. All the rivers run into the sea; 
yet the sea is not full, i. e., it does nut over¬ 
flow notwithstanding the immense masses of wa¬ 
ter that it#conslanlly receives; it does not over¬ 
whelm and swallow up the land. In □’'H, the 

author doubtless refers to the ocean, not to the 
Dead Sea, as IIitzig arbitrarily supposes. The 
previous mention of the sun, the wind, and the 
lour cardinal points, show conclusively that he 
deals with great cosmophysical ideas, and thus 
hardly thinks merely of the streams like the Jor¬ 
dan flowing into the Dead Sea, or indeed of the 
contracted relations of Palestine at all. Comp, 
also Aristophanes in his “ Clouds ,” v. 1294, 
ct scq. : 

avrr) fiev (tj flaAarra.) ovBev yiyverai 
emppeouTmu tOiv irora/ioti/ irAeiwy, tru Be 
fTjrei? Troifjcrai rapyupioy TrA.eioi' to aov. 

Unto the place from whence the rivers 
come, thither they return again. Literal, 
“ thither are the rivers to go returning,” thither 
they always take their course again. For this 
construction examine 1 Sam. xx. 19; IIos. v. 11, 
etc; as in the English, (they are going), the par¬ 
ticiple here expresses the continuous character 
of the action. For the construct stato before the 
relative clause (which is, as it were, regarded as 
a single noun) comp, passages such as Gen. xl. 
3; Lev. iv. 24; (Ewald, Manual . \ 322, c.).— 

As it is not absolutely necessary that pn 

must express the “ going whither,” but may also 
well express the going out, or the coming whence, 


as ver. 6 Bhows, therefore, tirbnsntf OlpD 

does not mean the ocean as the common 

collecting-place of all river-water (Elster, Vai- 
iiinger, etc.), but rather as the occasional source 
and origin of the individual rivers. The return 
of the water from the ocean the author certainly 
thinks effected in a way corresponding to the na¬ 
tural course of things, namely, that of exhala¬ 
tions, and clouds, and falling mists, and not by 
means of secret subterraneous canals and pas¬ 
sages, as Luther, Rosenmueller, etal ., pretend. 
See Gen. ii. 6; Job xxxvi. 27, 28.—Also Um- 
breit, IIitzig, and IIengstenberg on this pas¬ 
sage. 

5. First division , second strophe, ver. 8-11. As 
the natural objects of human knowledge truly 
satisfy neither the eye nor the car (vcr. 8), so 
there predominates in. the history of mankind a 
restless flight of events, crowding and following 
each other in endless circuit, which necessarily 
destroy, in equal measure, both the interest in 
new acquirements, and the endeavor to remember 
the things that are past (ver. 11).— All things 
are full of labor, man cannot utter it.— 

The words CTl IT 0^3171-43 are understood 

r ■ • r ■ - 

• • * ■ 

by exegetists to mean either: “all words are 
troublesome, weary” (Sept., Ewald, Elster, 
Hitzig, Hengstenbero, IIaiin, etc.), or: “all 
things fatigue, are full of burden and trou¬ 
ble” (Hieronymus, Luther, Rosenmueller, 
Vaiiiinger, etc.). The ruling signification in 
(his book, as every where in the Old Testament 
of 13“1 := Adyof, sermo, as well as the closely 

following remark, “ man cannot utter it” (^3V 

seem to speak in favor of the former 

meaning. But the word ^3*1, as meaning 
thing, is found also in ver. 10 ; chap. vi. 12 ; vii. 
8; and it appears, in every view of the case, 
more appropriate that the quality of wearying, 
of producing discouragement and indifference, 
should be predicated of the things of the world, 
and the objects of human knowledge, than that 
the words relating to the naming and judging of 
these things, should be designated as feeble or 
exhausting. This first meaning would also pro¬ 
duce a tautology of Q , "13in with which 

one could scarcely attribute to an author who, 
on the whole, expresses himself with such 
choice and delicacy. Thus the sense of the line 
remains in every case that which is accepted 
even by most of the defenders of the first concep¬ 
tion; namely, to recount all objects of human, 
knowledge and experience is fatiguing in the 
extreme, and is indeed impracticable ; no speech 
can perfectly give the impression which is pro¬ 
duced on our mind by the thought of physical 
endlessness, and of the never changing opera¬ 
tions and life of the forces of nature (comp. Els¬ 
ter on this passage). For the active sense cf 
JtU\ which elsewhere, as in Dcut. xxv. 18; 2 

Sam. xvii. 2, expresses the passive thought, 
“faint,” “weary,” but here is clearly exhaust¬ 
ive, making weary, examine the similar signifi¬ 
cations of nSm, in Isa. xvii. 11 ; 

1 Jer. xxx. 12; Micah ii. 10; and also the Latin 
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trislis in the sense of making sad, depressing; 
and the German “bctrtibt” in phrases like: 
“es ist bctrult zu sehen,” etc .— The eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled 
with hearing, —No remarkable quality is here 
affirmed of the eye or the car; it is only intended 
to delineate more closely the relation held to the 
expression, “all things are wearying.” “If the 
eye should become satisfied, so that it would no 
longer see, then the narrating word must step in 
and be able in its turn also to master things. 
But the abundance of phenomena, which presses 
on eye, car, and the remaining senses, is endless ; 
there arc always objects which the eye must see, 
does see, and brings to him who would gladly 
close his labors”. (Hitzig). For parallel pas- 

• . 

sages comp. Prov. xxvii. 20. For lit. 

“away from hearing,” i. e., so that it may hear 
no longer, comp. Gen. xxvii. 1; Ex. xiv. 5; 1 
Sam. viii. J ; Isa. xxiv. 10, etc. —Ver. 9. The 
thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be ; or also; “ what has happened, that 
will again happen, that will occur anew.” HO 

rrTO cannot be considered a question (L5X. t/ 
to yeyovd; Vulg. quid est quod fuit) ; for in this 
book U/~I13 is always equivalent to “that 

which,” or “whatever;” see iii. 15; vi. 10; viii. 
7; x. 14 ; and examine for the same Cbaldaic 
style, Dan. ii. 25; Ezra vii. 18.— And that 
which is done, is that which shall be 
done. —As the former refers to the objective 
course of natural laws and phenomena, so this 
parallel expression alludes to the subjective ef¬ 
forts and actions of men; and the progress to 
any thing really new is denied of boLh.— And 
there is no new thing under the sun.— 
Lit. there is not in existence any thing new, 

(Enn -1 ?^ I'XV). For the placing of this nega¬ 
tion before *73, to indicate the total non-exist- 

T 

ence of any thing, comp. Judges xiii. 4; Ps. 
cxliii. 2; 2 Kings iv. 2; also similar Hebrew 
terms in. the Now Testament Greek, Matt. xxiv. 
22; Bom. iii. 20; Gal. ii. 10, etc .— For this sen¬ 
tence comp. Seneca especially; Epist. xxiv.: 
Nullius rei finis cat, sed in orbem nexa sunt omnia. 
Omnia transcunt ut revertantur, nil novi video, nil 
novi fac.io; also Tacitus, Annul. III. 65 : Rebus 
cunctis inest quidam velul orbis, ut quemadmodum 
temporum vices, if a morum versentur ; and Marc. 
Aurel. Comment., ad ae ipsum, VI. 31 : 6 ra vvv 
upOv Tidvra iupaKtv, boa re if aididv cyevero, Kai 
baa eir to a~eipov karai' Trdvra yap bpoyevq Kai 
6uoet6q; Ibid. VII. 1: ovdkv Katvbv rravra Kai 
owf/dy Kai b?uyxpbvia ; Ibid. VII. 26: srav to yivd- 
ptvov ovtuz del kycvETo Kai ytvqaerat Kai vvv Tavra- 
Xov yivETat. 

Ver. 10. Is there any thing whereof it 
may be said, See, this is new ? it hath 
been already of old time which was be¬ 
fore us. —The first half of this verse is a hypo¬ 
thetical preliminary clause, introduced by Ef* 

*131, to which is added the after clause without 

T T 

a copula, for the sake of greater emphasis; comp, 
similarly formed conditional sentences in ver. 
18. —133, long ago , already long since (Sept. 

Vulg. jam), is one of the characteristic 


| Aramaic* particles*>f the book, allied to *1133 

“greatuess, length,” and the Arab. Kibar* great 
age; (comp. Introd. \ 4, Obs. 2). Tho word 

D'pS>?S, added as a more special definition, in¬ 
dicates that the meaning of “long ago” is to 
be understood in tho sense of timo of eternal 
length; or also that it continues in endless 

spaces of timo;-(' for the preposition S, in tho 

sense of “within,” comp. Gen. vii. 4; Ezrn x. 
8, and Elster on this passage.—Instead of 1EfX 

PH there stands at the close ITJ3^3 ITH llfita 

t **t : • tt v: 

because STJ1 is used impersonally, in the sense: 

11 there have bccn ,J (comp. Gen. xlvii. 24; Ex. 
xii. 49) ; an cnallagc numeri, that could easily 

occur with a neuter plural like D'pSp. Ewald 

takes tho words as Bubjcct of the sentence, 
and translates them thus: “ what occurred 
before our eyes had already been long ago.” 
But this position of the subject at the end of 
the sentence would be harsh and without mo¬ 
tive ; and for O'jsbp, which means according 
to Isa. xli. 26 simply “before us, earlier than 

we,” would necessarily stand if the trans¬ 

lation “before our eyes, in our presence,” were 
the correct one.—Ver. 11. Thero is no re- 
membrance of former things. —Clearly an 
i explanation of the thought of the preceding 
verse, which wo need not (as IIitzig and Elster) 
connect with what precedes through the concep¬ 
tion : “ that our considering old things as new is 
because of the continual extinction of tho re¬ 
membrance of former things.” For the con¬ 
struct state p13J before a following noun wittw 
a preposition, Comp, similar cases, as Ezck. xiii. 
2 Sam. i. 21. — D’jfcton and D'jIlIX signify 

every where the earlier and the later ones (Lev. 
xxvi. 45; Deut. xix. 14; Ps. lxxix. 8; Isa. lxi. 
4; also chap. iv. 1G of this book, consequently 
ancestry and posterity. The neuter idea, “the 
earlier,” would necessarily be expressed by tho 
feminine JlijltfNI (Isa. xiii. 9; xlvi. 9; xlviii. 
3). —With those that shall come after.— 
nulnxS in future, later. Comp, for the sub¬ 
stantive n3*iriX, Deut. xiii. 9; 2 Sam, ii. 2G. 

G. Second Division. Proposition and first 
Btroplie. Ver. xii. 16. In a subjective viow hu¬ 
man knowledge proves futile and vain, in so far 
as all the desires and enterprises of men, to 
which it is directed, are empty and vain, and 
lead to nothing.* I, the preacher, was King 

•[There is no moro reason for calling *133 an Aramaic 

word horo, than tho femlnlno form, J1133, Gen. xxxv. 1C; 

t : • 

xlviii. 7 ; 2 Kings v. 19. It means a considerable bnt indefi¬ 
nite amount whether of space as in the examples in Gen. 
xxxv. lb or of time, as here— some distance off, or some time 
ago — Umg ago. Tho same may be said of 1*330, Job 

xxxv. 10; xxxvi. 31.—T. L.) 

ts rather added as on amplification of the 
indefinite 133- It hath been already—long ago—yes, In 
some of tho olams (or worlds), cos ml cal or historical, that 
have gone before in tho Immense past. See remarks in note 
on the olamlc words, p. 41, Ac.—T. L.j 
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over Israel in Jerusalem. —Observe the pre¬ 
terit. 'JV’n, I was—a clear indication that a 

• • T 

later personage than the historical Solomon 
says this.* For even in his most advanced age 
Solomon, who, according to 1 Kings xi. 40-43, 
was reigning king until his death, could not 
have spoken of his kingdom as something be¬ 
longing solely to the past. For the remaining 
allusions in this verse to a period later than the 
Solomonic, sec above on ver. 1 (No. 1), and the 
Introduction , § 4. And moreover the author, as¬ 
suming the character of Solomon, indicates for 
liis own person a condition in life which affords 
him a broad view, rich experience, and know¬ 
ledge ofinen; comp. Sirach xxxviii. 24 ff.—Ver. 
13. And I gave my heart bo seek and 
Bearch out by wisdom. —That is, I gave it 
entirely to that seeking, exerted myself zealously 

on that account; comp. 3*7 D 1 ^, Isa. xli. 42; 
3*7 iTtf, Ps. xlviii. 14 ; and 3 1 7 [OH, Job xi. 
13. “To seek” (EH1) and “to search” (*K P\) 

are distinguished from one another—the former 
by being less thorough, and the latter by pene¬ 
trating more deeply and searching alter the 
hidden. 7133113 is not “ wisely ” (Luther, 

comp. Vulgate, sapientcr), but “with wisdom;” 
for wisdom was the instrument with which he 
made his investigations ;j- (for the well-known old 
Hebrew sense, see the Introd. to the Solomonic 
books, Vol. XII. p. 3 of this work.) — Con¬ 
cerning all things that are done under 
heaven. —Thereby is clearly meant only the 
actions and lives of men, and not occurrences in 
the realm of nature, for which latter the verb 
niyyj would be very unfittingly chosen. And 
what has happened in itself is not so much meant 
as its character, worth, aim and success as an 
object of seeking and searching; therefore, to 

search concerning all things that are done 

U1 ^3).— This sore travail, etc .—Human 
action itself is not designated here as pJJP> 

as sore travail or pain (Ilrrzia, IIatin), but the 
zealous searching, the critical endeavor of the 
wise observer of life, who every where meets 
only vanity and emptiness, and with all his theo¬ 
retical and practical experimenting with life, 
reaches no lasting enjoyment and success (and 
thus with justice the most cxegetist3 ; see Hester 

*[Thig ig certainly a slender basis on which to build Buch 
an argument. Tho indefinite ugo of tho Hebrew tonses will 
not allow it to have much force, and, moreover, it is perfectly 
consistent (even if rendered was) with the condition of an 
old man, an old king, who had soen tho vanity of the world, 
and of royal estato, and wished to impress it on the mind of 
his reader, to speak of it oa something past and gone. I who 
was king—or, when I was king—in tho full cxerciso of power 
and dignity, llcsldes, if there is an inconsistency, it would 
bo full as great in one who assumes to personate Solomon. 
Such a one would be even more careful to guard against 
obvious anachronisms, as this would be, if thus regarded. 
See WonDSWOUTil on the oxprc?6lon, and tho argmnont drawn 
from it. The word Kolioleth may be a scholium of the later 
compiler, to explain (though unnecessarily) what he deemed 
abrupt: I (Koheloth) was King; and no iu other places like 
similar scholia in tho Pentateuch.—T. I/.] 

t [7133713 docs not muua wisely in the sense of know - 

t ; t : 

ingly, or skilfully —neither docs it mean by, or, with wisdom, 
as an instrument, though that is nearer in it; but rather 
tn the way of wisdom , that is philosophically , speculatively , 
theoretically, in distinction from experimentally oi practically, 
os he did afterwards.—T. L.] 


on this passage).— God hath given to the 
sons of man to be exercised therewith. 
—This unsuccessful and vain striving after wis¬ 
dom, to which man feels himself impelled by a 
natural necessity, is imparted to him by God 
himself; it is a part of the salutary and disci¬ 
plinary curse that God has laid on human nature 
siuce the fall, a “part of (he whole system by 
which the Lord humbles fallen man, aud there¬ 
with prepares the redemption” (HuNasTENBERG). 
—Ver. 14. I have seen all the works that 
are done under the sun; and behold, all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit. —(Lit., 
“ windy effort,” i. e. y “an effort of the wind”) 
(Sept, irpoaipeatg tc vevuaroc;) an effort without re¬ 
sult, that effects no lasting good. Comp. Hos. 
xii. 2, which passage gives us at the same time 
the proper sense of the expression fllpT. . For 

the formula C3’lj3 there used parallel with 

nil njn, “to consume wind,” really means 

to follow after the wind, to be in quest of it, a 
diligent striving after it (comp. 71J?1 in pass¬ 
ages like Prov. xiii. 20: xv. 14; Isa. xliv. 20). 
rojn is consequently tho bearing, the inteu- 

tion of one zealously aiming at, consequently 
striving, continuous direction of the will (thus 
also Ezra v. 7, 18), the same as |VJH, which 

in i. 17; iv. 16 is also found connected with 
nil. It is therefore erroneous to derive it from 
to shatter, to break into pieces 

(thus the Vulg. “affliclio spiritus ,” also Cliald. 
liasehi el al.). — Ver. 15. That which is 
crooked cannot be made straight, and 
that which is wanting cannot be num¬ 
bered. —Clearly a proverbial sentence, which 
the author perhaps found ready made in Ihe 
rich treasury of the proverbial wisdom of his 
people, and used here to strengthen what lie had 
said in ver. 14. The sense is, as the parallel 
passage, chap. vii. 13, shows, that human action 
and effort, in spite of all exertion, cannot alter 
that which has once been arranged and fixed by 
God. “Man cannot alter what is (apparently) 
unjust in God’s arrangement of the world, nor 
make or regard its failures perfect; hemmed in 
within the narrow limits of the world as it is 
constituted, he is not able to perform the most 
important thing that he above all things should 
be able to do” (Hitzio). This thought is not 
fatalistic (as Knobel supposes); for, as numer¬ 
ous other passages of this book show (namely, 
iii. 17; vii. 20 ff.; xi. 9; xii. 14), the auLhor 
knows very well that human sin is the cause of 
the incapacity here described in contrast with 
tho unchangeable and divine order of the world, 
and considers this inability as one of self-guilt 
on the part of man.—“ That which is wanting 
cannot be numbered,” i. e. f not completed, not 
be brought to its full number; comp, the Lat. 
ad numeros suos redigi=perfici, and also our Ger¬ 
man proverbs: “Where there is nothing, nothing 
farther is to be counted;” or, “There tilie empe¬ 
ror has lost his right,” etc. 

7. Second Division , second strophe * Vers. 10-18. 
Practically experiencing wisdom, striving after 
positive knowledge, is, as the critically observing, 
thoroughly futile, reaching no lasting result, be¬ 
cause its acquirement is inseparably aonnected 
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with pain and discouragement.— I communed 
with my own heart, saying, i. I entered 
inwardly into my own counsel; comp, the Lat. 
cojUarc cum animo suo, and in the Hebrew similar 

phrases 13*73 "131, Ps. iy. 2; 13*7 -L ?K 1, Gen. 

xxiv. *15: llS by, 1 Sam. i. 13. — Lo, I am 
coma to grant" estate, and have gotten 

more wisdom.—The word (comp. Isa. 

xxviii. 29) intimates that he possessed great 
wisdom before; the word ’pppin, that during 

his lifo he continually increased it. Comp. 2 
Kings y. 9-11. — Than all they that have 
been before me in Jerusalem. —The first 

by is comparative, as in Gen. xlviii. 22; Ps. 

xvi. 2. From the second by before Er*7J5HY it 

_ t * T T : 

appears that with tho here mentioned prede¬ 
cessors of Kohcleth real kings* are meant 
(comp, also ii. 7). The allusion here can scarce¬ 
ly be to the old Canaanitish princes (Adoni-zedek, 
Josh. x. 1 ; or, indeed, Mclchisedec, Gen. xv. 
18), but to the crowned heads of Israel, who 
alone were competent to the realization of 713311. 
This passage contains, again, therefore, a refer¬ 
ence to the difference between the author of 
this work and Solomon, but still not one of that 
kind that we are justified in reproaching him 
(with IIitzig) of ignorance of history. He rather 
commits this offence against actual history with 
the same absence of suspicion and purpose which 
permitted him to adapt his work only loosely and 
distantly to the personal and temporal relations 
of Solomon, and, every where lo dispense with 
the strict carrying out of the historical fiction in 
question. (Comp. Introd . $ 4 ).— Yea, my 
heart had great experience of wisdom 
and knowledge. —Concerning Hpl as syn¬ 
onym of rmn corap. Prov. i. 2. ‘‘To sec, to 

behold wisdom and knowledge,” is as much as 
acquiring it by experience, arriving at its pos¬ 
session and enjoyment. This beholding is attri¬ 
buted to (he heart, because it is indeed the Beat 
or instrument of aspiration after wisdom,j- sec 
vers. 13 and 17. —Ver. 17. And I gave my 
heart to know wisdom and to know mad¬ 
ness and folly —that is, I applied myself to 
learning not only the positive and normal con¬ 
tents of human knowledge, but also its counter¬ 
part, error and perversion in their various 
l'orm3 ; according to the principle : contrariis 

contraria tnielliguntur. DlSSn = filSSin, chap, 
x. 13; comp, tho similar formation ftf33n, 
Prov. i. 20; is. 1, etc and Ewalp, Manual, $ 

165 e), and want of sense and folly are 

also thus placed together in chap. ii. 12 only, 

that the latter word is written JV*73p with 
more etymological exactness (comp, also ii. 3, 

*[Thte la entirely gratnitons. It may refer to any men of 
note and wealth, together with David and Saul, or the writ(jf 
msy well have had in view old Princei in Jerusalem, away 
hack to the days of Melcbiaedec.—T. L.] 

t [The word 3 S, heart, is used in Hebrew (especially In 
th? Proverbs and Solomouic writings) as much for the mind 
or intellect as for the feeling — the affections. —T. L.] 


13, etc.).—I perceived that this also is vexation of 
spirit. For nil JVJH seo vcr. 14; and comp. 

13 1 ? the striving of his heart, chap. ii. 22, 

as well as tho same word in the Chaldee of the 
Book of Daniel (iv. 1C; v. G, 10; vii. 28), 
where it signifies thought. N?n HI, a pleonasm, 

of which there arc many in the book. Ver. 
18. For in much wisdom is much grief; 
and he that increaseth knowledge in- 
creaseth sorrow. —Ger. Proverb: “Much wis¬ 
dom causeth headache;” also Ciceho, Tusc. III. 
4: li videtur mihi cadere in sapientem segrifudo,” 
and what Elster remarks on this passage: 
“ Such an enlargement of the practical know¬ 
ledge of human life destroys the natural case 
and simplicity of the individual life, and by 
comparisons with others, awaking the conscious¬ 
ness of being variously affected in one’s own 
existence through influences operating from 
without, produces a feeling of insignificance 
and feebleness of each individual life as such; 
and by exciting man lo many aspirations and 
desires which remain, unfulfilled, and there¬ 
fore leave painful impressions behind. It is still 
more important to think of the manifold disillu¬ 
sions which a deeper insight of the moral arena 
in a stricter sense produces, because it not only 
teaches how confidence in the strength and worth 
of individuals is often unjustifiable, but also 
shows how in the great and sacred institutions of 
humanity, which have originally a purely ethical 
aim, this ethical object is frequently lost, and 
that those only exist in reality through a linking 
of interests that are entirely foreign to their real 
nature.”—^'pVl is an antecedent: “ and if one 
gathers wisdom, if one makes much wisdom.” 
Ewald, Elster, ct al. } consider ^’p'V (here as 

well as in Isa. xxix. 14 ; xxxviii. 6) an active par¬ 
ticiple from the stem reverting from Hiphil, into 
Kal, with instead of — (Ewald, Manual , § 12? 
b. ; 169 a) while others find in it simply an im¬ 
personal future Iliphil, and compare it on ac¬ 
count of the scriptio plena with 'pppin vcr. 1G. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Human effort, confined to the conditions of 
life and the objects of knowledge of this earthly 
world, can attain no enduring wealth of happi¬ 
ness or success, cither in a practical or theore¬ 
tical relation. For every thing that is accom¬ 
plished under the sun, that is, in this contracted 
sublunary world subjected to the curse of tempo¬ 
rality, is, like the great heavenly light of our 
planet, or, like the mysterious course of tho wind 
and the water, confined to a changeless circuit 
beyond which there is no progress. All efforts 
after the attainment of a higher and more dura¬ 
ble happiness, which man by means of his own 
natural power may institute, fnil at this stern 
barrier of tho earthly and temporal. Bo it the 
cheerful enjoyment of life, and tho active co¬ 
operation with it, be it fulness of knowledge and 
wealth of treasures, of intellectual truth and in¬ 
sight, as long as man, standing simply in his 
own strength as a mere child of earth, command¬ 
ing no other than earthly and natural powers, 
endeavors to place himself in possession of these 
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treasures, willhe be ever obliged to experience the 
utter vanity of Ills labors. Only in submission 
to the eternally Divine, which remains fixed and 
constant in all the vicissitudes of time, (Ps. cii. 
25ff.), does lie obtain the power to overcome the 
imperfections and annoyances of temporal ex¬ 
istence, Or, at least, true consolation while suf¬ 
fering their pressure. Faith alone is the anchor 
of safety which is able to preserve the bark of 
life, tossed to and fro by the storms of time, from 
sinking into the awful depths of despair and in¬ 
consolable doubts regarding our temporal and 
eternal welfare. 

Of these fundamental thoughts of the section 
before us, only those referring to the vanity of 
earthly lifo and its wisdom are specially treated. 
Oflhc religious solution of the conflict, wh^ch, 
according to numerous and prominent allusions 
in the subsequent pages, forms the deeper back¬ 
ground for the grievous lamentations of the 
preacher, there penetrates, for the time, scarcely 
anything through his picture of the vanity of all 
earthly things. It is, substantially, only the sad 
contrast between human aspirations after wis¬ 
dom, and the absolutely unsatisfying result in 
this world, to whoso description the author di¬ 
rects his attention; that conflict between the ar¬ 
dent desire of life and its enjoyment, between 
thirst after knowledge and its failure, whose deep 
significance Fabri, in his work— “Timeand Eter¬ 
nity ”—has as strikingly as beautifully delineated 
when, in p. 10 f., in direct connection with the 
lamenting commencement of this book he says: 
“Who does not know, from his own thousand¬ 
fold experience, this wonderful feeling of a deep 
temporal grief that often, as an armed foe, over¬ 
whelms the spirit of man with a secret shudder 
iu the midst of the loudest merriment? Who 
does not know the pressure an<J the pain of time, 
when we sec it in steady flow hurrying quietly 
by us, nay, when we see ourselves, entirely help¬ 
less, carried away by its stream, and daily ap¬ 
proaching nearer to the limits of life ? Do we 
not then feel as the occupant of a frail boat, 
which, drawn into the current of a mighty 
stream, finds itself carried down with arrowy 
speed, and if not in its course dashed to pieces 
on the rocks, hastens with inevitable destiny- to 
the cataract that is to bury it in that deep from 
which no one may ever rise and begin the course 
anew?” That is the periculum vilx , the danger of 
life, of which the wise men of old have spoken, 
and have recognized as the inevitable destiny of 
every thing born into this lower world. Thus 
time, with its restless and continuous going and 
coming, appeals to the direct feelings of every 
man as an oppressive destiny, as a travail, as 
Solomon says, (vcr. 13, 18), as a tragic conflict 
between what ought to be and what is. 

1IOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

In the homiletical treatment of tho section, 
the evangelical preacher should not be satisfied 
in merely presenting this sad conflict without its 
solution; he should rather connect with the la¬ 
ment concerning the vanity of earthly things, the 
consolation of the unchanging grace of the Eter¬ 
nal One; and thus regard the gloomy picture of 
the author in the light of divine revelation, to 


whi$h the entire course and contents of the book 
encourage us. In this intent we might use the 
entire chapler as a text for a connected view 
whose theme might be as follows : That which is 
visible is temporal, that which is invisible is 
eternal (2 Cor. iv. 17); or also —“ For we know 
in part, and we prophesy in part.” “But when 
that which is perfect is come, that which is in 
part shall be done away.” (1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10); 
or: The flight of earthly things, its cause and 
its cure, (with reference to the 90th Psalm, and 
appropriate spiritual hymns). In case the text 
is divided, there shopld not be more than two 
parts. Then make vers. 2-11 the text for the 
thought: “There is nothing new under the 
sun;” and from 12-18 for the thought: “In 
much wisdom there is much grief.” 

With a view to the practical treatment of the 
individual passages, examine the following homi¬ 
letical hints and helps from, ancient and modern 
cxegetical writings. 

Ver. 2. Lutiier :—In the introduction he gives 
us the subject of the whole book, when he tells 
us that there is the greatest vanity in all human' 
pursuits, to such a degree that men, neither con¬ 
tent with the present, nor able to enjoy the future, 
turn even their best things into misery and va¬ 
nity, all through their own fault, not that of the 
things themselves. 

M. Gexer:—T he more the vanity of the world 
is discovered, the more will the disgust of it in¬ 
crease in the true Christian; and on the contrary, 
a desire will arise for the heavenly and eternal.— 
IIengstenberg :—The right solution of the prob¬ 
lem is this: Between the assertion—“And behold, 
all was very good,” and that other: “All is va¬ 
nity,” lies the fact of the fall. With this latter 
a whole new order of things has appeared. The 
creation, which was good in itself, was no longer 
fitting for degenerate man. “All .is vanity,” is 
no accusation of God. It is rather, if we keep in 
view the nature of man, a praise of God.. It is 
precisely in this doom of punishment, and in tho 
adjustment of tho economy of the Cross, that 
God shows Himself especially great and glo¬ 
rious. 

Vcr. 3. Lutiier:—T he creature is indeed sub¬ 
ject to vanity, as Paul testifies, Rom. viii., but 
nevertheless the things themselves are good. 
Otherwise he would have called the sun itself a 
vanity; but this he excepts, because he says, 
under the sun. It is not, therefore, of the works 
of God lie treats, which are all good and true, and 
above the sun, but the works beneath the sun,— 
what we do here in this earthly life.—S tarke:— 
Since with decay the profit of all outward occupa¬ 
tion vanishes, it is folly for men to be so absorbed 
with external things that they thereby forget the 
care of their own souls. 

Vers. 4-7. Cramer :—That the world has not 
existed from eternity, one sees in all its parts, 
because these are not fixed nnd constant; the 
whole cannot, therefore, remain unchanged. 
But the constant order in creatures ,and their 
employments, proves that there is a God who 
sustains every thing.— Starke: —In nature every 
thing is governed by the laws of motion; how 
much more should man direct his steps according 
to the rules of life prescribed to him by God 
(Gal. vi. 16; Ps. cxix. 9; c. 5). — Wohlfarth: 
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—Tho existence of tho world clearly depends 
upon the unchangeable order given to nature by 
God, and just because it follows these divine 
laws without deviation, is nature, yet to-day, as 
it was thousands of years ago, the inexhaustible 
dispenser of the blessings and joys of men. Let 
us hereiu acknowledge the wisdom, goodness, 
and might of the Eternal One, and adore him 
who once said: “Let there bo!” and there was! 
who called the sun of the day, as well n3 tho 
night, into existence, who prescribed to tho wa¬ 
ters their course, and gave command to tho 
winds. Let us comprehend that we can only 
then be happy and make others happy, when, as 
nature unconsciously obeys natural laws, we 
obey with clear consciousness the commands of 
virtue and the laws of nature for tho spirit 
world. 

Ver. 8. Zeyss:— The immortal spirit of man 
can find no real rest in temporal things, but only 
in God, the highest and eternal good, Matt. xi. 
20.— Hansen:— External things do not satisfy. 
David in Ps. xvii. 15 gives us clearly to under¬ 
stand that he recognizes the same truth ; for he 
says: “I will behold thy face in righteousness,” 
and adds, “I shall bo satisfied, when I awake, 
with thy likeness.” Ho hopes, therefore, in tho 
contemplation of God, to obtain what ho cannot 
have in the form of this world. And for this 
very reason Solomon calls all things vain that 
belong to this sensual life. —Berled. Bible:— 
“The avenues of the soul bear many thousand 
objects or things to the heart, with which man 
fatigues and distracts himself, as with a bound¬ 
less mountain of sand. From these his mind 
forms numberless images, which lie gazes at, and 
inwardly handles. From these come the manifold 
thoughts and the distracted spirit of poor man. 
Therefore, by apostacy from God, his Creator, 
he has gone out with his heart after many things, 
and now, instead of God, in whom he would 
eternally have had enough, he embraces so many 
thousand creatures in his desires, and cannot 
even then be satisfied. For the immortal essence 
of the soul can by no means repose in the empty 
creature; it seeks ever farther, and will ever 
have more; it is a firo that burns without 
ceasing, and would gladly seize all tilings.” 

Vers. 9-11. Luther: —If we understand these 
words, nothing new beneath the sun t of the things 
themselves, and of the works of God, it would 
not be true. For God is every day doing what 
is new; but we do nothing new, because the old 
Adam is in all. Our ancestors abused things, 
just as we abuse them. Alexander, Caesar, had 
the same disposition; so had all Kaisars and 
Kings ; so have we. As they could never be sa¬ 
tisfied, so never can we; they were wicked; so 
are we. —Crameu:— No man has so great a cross 
that he finds none like himself; for we are not 
belter than our fathers, 1 Kings xix. 6 .— Heno- 
stenberg: —“There is nothing new under tho 
sun;” let that serve to sober down the fantasies 
which gather grapes from the thorns of the 
world, but not discourage the friends of the 
Kingdom of God, which has its real seat, not un¬ 
der the sun, but above the sun, and whose hea¬ 
venly protector, by ever creating new things 
(Jcr. xxxi. 22) gives material to a new song, Ps. 
xl. 4. 


Vers. 13-15. Luther [to vcr. 14]:—All pain¬ 
ful anxiety and care in making provision, whe¬ 
ther in public or private, through our own coun¬ 
sels, and our own wisdom, are condemned in this 
book. God disappoints the thoughts and plans 
that are not grounded on His word. And rightly . 
too; for why should we prescribe and add to His 
wisdom? Let us learn, then, to submit io His 
counsels, and abstain from those cares and 
thoughts which God has not commanded.—Ver. 
15. Human concerns cannot be so managed as 
that all things should be rightly done, and that 
there should not still remain many evils. The 
best way, then, is to walk in faith, which lets 
God reign, prays for the coming of His Kingdom, 
tolerating in the meantime, and patiently en¬ 
during, all evils, or committing them to Him who 
judgeth righteously. 

Freiberg Bible: —In spiritual as in corporeal 
things, God alone can make the crooked straight 
and smooth.— Haitian (to ver. 13 f.— Bible Re¬ 
flections of a Christian , Vol. I., p. 103):—All human, 
wisdom labors, and has care and sorrow for its 
reward; tho farther wisdom looks, the greater is 
the labyrinth in which it loses itself. It is with 
reason as to the eyes with a magnifying glass, 
when tho most delicate skin becomes disgusting, 
the most luscious dish a mess of worms, and the 
finest work of art a mere botch. IVe see tho im¬ 
possibility of removing all inequalities of human 
society, and we see in it an overwhelming num¬ 
ber of faults and failings; yes, the weakness of 
our senses and judgment leads us to find faults 
in beauties, because we examine all things only 
fragmentarily.—Vers. 1G-18. Hansen (to. vcr. 
17):—Many thousand actions are considered 
prudent and wise, which in reality are silly and 
foolish. It is an arduous task to correct one's 
error in respect to all this, and regard the world, 
and human life in the world, with just eyes.— 
(To ver. 18).—Wisdom, as such, is no cause for 
uneasiness of mind ; it is rather a cause for con¬ 
tentment,. It sometimes happens, however, that 
peace of mind is disturbed by wisdom. The 
deeper our vision, the more clearly wo perceive 
the imperfections among the children of men, and 
that usually produces unrest in the mind.— 
Starke: —But because knowledge easily pufFelh 
up (1 Cor. viii. 1), wise and learned men have so 
much greater need to beg God to keep them in 
true humility.—Every righteous teacher, yes, 
every true Christian, must resign himself to many 
evils which must meet him in the endeavor to ac¬ 
quire genuine wisdom. 

+ 

[Olamio or Ionian Words in Scripture— 
Eternities or World-Times—Cyclical Ideas 
in Koheleth. —Tho passage, Ecclesiastes i. 3, 
rendered, “ the earth abideth forever,” is the one 
most commonly quoted as their key text by those 

who would not only give a limited sense to CD 1 ?!!? 
here, which it undoubtedly has, but would, 
thereby, weaken the force of this whole class of 
words in all other parts of the Bible, and espe¬ 
cially when they are used in reference to a future 
state of being. On this account, tho whole sub¬ 
ject has seemed worthy of a fuller discussion 
than it has generally received in Commentaries, 
and this tho passage to which such ax cxegetical 
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examination can be most appropriately at¬ 
tached. , 

The best rendering of the word 7 i. 3, is 

“for the world-time,” or “ for the world,” as we 
have given it in ttic metrical version annexed. It 
may seem strange to ears not accustomed to it, 
but it is the true translation, not only here, but in 
many other places, where its proper significance 
is concealed under general or inadequate phrases. 
In Ecclesiastes iii. 11 it has been onco rendered 
by our translators, “ the world,” which is cor¬ 
rect enough in itself, but may mislead by raising 
in the reader's mind the conception of a space 
world. For further remarks on. that import¬ 
ant' passage see noto, p. 67. The word dSl'p 1 ? 

cannot here (Eccles. i. 3) mean for ever , in the 
sense of endless duration, though it may be used 
for such idea when the context clearly demands, 
as when it is employed to denote the continuance 
of the Divine existence, or of the Divine King¬ 
dom, or any thing else connected with the proper 
Divine eternity as the word is now taken. It is, 
however, in that case, only the employment of 
necessarily finite language to express an infinite 
idea strictly transcending all language, unless 
poorly represented by a conceptionlcss, negative 
word, which, although logically correct, is far 
inferior in vividness and power to some vast 
though finite term, which, by its very greatness 
and immeasurability, raises in the mind the 
thought of something beyond, and ever still be¬ 
yond, worlds without end. This effect is still 
farther increased by plurals and reduplications, 

such as the Hebrew and the 

Greek atuvec, and aic>v£<; tg>v aiuvcov, the Latin 
sccula , and secula seculorum, tiie old Saxon, or 
old English, of '\Vicuffe, to worldis of worldis 
(Ileb. xiii. 21 ), or our more modern phrase, for 
ever and ever , where ever (German ewig), was ori¬ 
ginally a noun denoting age, or vast period, just 
like the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew words corre¬ 
sponding to it. Another mode of impressing the 
idea of absolute eternity is by the use of language 
in the context, or general scenic representations, 
which bring up the thought of finality in the 
passage, giving it the aspect of something settled, 
never to be disturbed, having nothing beyond 
that can possibly change it, as in that most im¬ 
pressive close of Matth. xxv. In Ecclesiastes i. 
3 it evidently expresses the duration of the earth 
as coeval with the great order of things called 
the worlds whether in the time or space sense, 
and vastly transcending the 111 , generation , or 
life-lime (the moo, as we might call it in a still 
more limited sense) of man. There is a similar 
contrast, Ps. xc. 1, where 1111 in “generation 
and generation,” or “ all generations,” as it is 
rendered, refers to the human history, whilst 

DSlp ip DblpD, from world to world, ano tov alti- 
vof i<al co<; tov attivoQ, a scculo et usque in seculum , 
von Ewigkeit zu Ewigkeit , refers to the Divine ex¬ 
istence as measured, conceptually, by world 
times, even as our brief individual life-time is 
measured by years (Ps. xc. 10), and our own 
peculiar world-time by dorim t or generations. 

■ These words correspond in all the languages 
referred to. They arise from a philological exi¬ 
gency, from the demand for some word to express 


that idea of time, or rather conception of time 
(since all language is primarily for the sense 
want), which goes beyond any known historical 
and astronomical measurements,—some great 
period, cycle, or age, not having its measure¬ 
ment from without, but in itstlf, or, at least, 
seemingly independent of outward phenomenal 
measurement. It is something supposed to have 
its own chronology, separate from other chrono¬ 
logies. In a lower, or more limited, sense, an 
olam, aeon, age, world, or world-time, may be 
historical; that is, such indefinite periods may 
be regarded as coming, one after another, during 
the continuance of the same earth or kosmos ; 
truly historical, yet divided from each other by 
some intrinsic character, rather than by mere 
years or centuries. Thus we say the old world , 
the new world , the ancient wofld , the modern world , 
the Greek world, the Homan world, &c. This 
would correspond to our use of the word ages, 
and that would make a good sense, Ecclesiastes 

i. 10 , “the worlds or ages (O'oSp) that have 
been before.” They may also have a higher 
sense than the historical, regarded as the history 
of one earth or kosmos, continuing as it is with¬ 
out any great physical change. They may be 
cosmical aeons, canning the idea of a new dis¬ 
pensation, with a change in the space-kosmos 
with which they are connected, or some change 
in the human state or relation that is equally 
significant. It might be conceived as a decay, 
dissolution, and restoration,—a renewal, rather, 
instead of an absolute creation de ?iovo. Such an 
idea of new cosmical worlds, or mons, is favored 
in a certain aspect of it by some passages of 
Scripture which speak of a new (or rather re¬ 
newed) heavens and earth, Ps. cii. 26; Isa. lxvi. 
22. Or it might be more like an idea which was 
certainly very ancient, of the same worlds coming 
over and over again, with all things and all 
events repeated, just as they had taken place. 
This was an old Egyptian and Arabian view, pro¬ 
bably arising from the observations of astrono¬ 
mical cycles (see Pareau de Notitiis Vitse Futurx ab 
antiquissimo Jobi Scriptore, etc.> pp. 65, 66 , etc.). 
Something like it was taught by Pythagoras and 
Plato in their doctrine of the magnus annus t as 
also by the Stoics in their doctrine of the cyclical 
return of the world, and all things in it, through 
a process of rarefaction and condensation (with 
a final conflagration), from which come again 
that rare elementary state which is in the begin¬ 
ning of each cycle,—a kind of thinking to which 
the modern nebular theories preseht a fair coun¬ 
terpart. These views of the.Platonists and Stoics 
were sheer speculations. The old notions, how¬ 
ever, of the Egyptians and Arabians seem to have 
had a different character, and as there is nothing 
incredible in the thought of their beiEg known 
to this old writer, whether Solomon or any one 
else, so is it also admissible, to say the least, that 
some such view, in connection With others, per¬ 
haps, of a more indefinite kind, may have been 
included in the words of Koheletb, I., 9, 11. If 
some such thought had suggested the language, 
or been, anciently suggested by it, the dogma 
would by no means have bound our assent, as 
though it were an inspired Bible truth, since it 
is only used by this contemplative writer as an 
illustration of the general cyclical notion of re- 
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turns in the world movement. This may be re¬ 
garded almost in the light of an a priori idea, or 
one necessarily arising to every thoughtful mind 
in the contemplation of nature, whether we think 
of it as temporal or eternal. Just as the great 
nature is made up of lesser cycles (a thing ob¬ 
vious to sense), so, when viewed as a whole, and 
regarded simply as nature, without reference to 
its origin, it oan only be conceived as a vast re¬ 
peating cycle, having its birth, growth, increase, 
diminution, ortus, interitus, maxima, minima, 
ever going round and round, as the very law of 
its continued being. A straightforward move* 
ment in one direction forever, whether it be one 
of rarefaction, or condensation, of separation, 
or combination, must end in ruin, stagnation, 
death, or utter sameness, in some period far less 
than an absolute eternity, if we may make com¬ 
parisons. To avoid this, nature, the great na¬ 
ture, as well as the smaller ones, must be thought 
of as having its Kapni), its turning or bending, as 
Plato holds, and may even be said to demonstrate , 
in the Phsedo , 72, 73: “For if the one course of 
things should not give place to the other, in ge¬ 
neration, but, on the contrary, there was ever a 
straightforward development (ebOeia yevEoig) with¬ 
out auy turning or circuit, it is certain that all 
things must finally get the same form (to avru 
exyga), and have the same state or affection 
(to ai/rd -irudog), and all things must cease be¬ 
coming” (tt avGai ra yiyv6peva) —that is, there 
would be an end of all generation; things would 
be brought to a stand. This would be universal 
death, he shows, whether an absolute immobility 
and stagnation, or an absolute rarefaction an'd 
incoherence, which would come to the same 
thing. Both terminations would be the death of 
nature, of all natures. Whether in the individual 
or the universal, it can only live by coming 
round and round again. This must be the law 
of ail physical movement, whether we regard na¬ 
ture as eternal, or as having its great beginning, 
together with special beginnings, in a Divine 
Word. As a nature commenced, it must thus 
move in growth, maxima and minima, or it would 
not be a nature. Change, decay, death, revival, 
are the law of its life. Aristotle thus presents 
the general cyclical idea (Physica IV. 14) as 
grounded in human language expressive of the 
natural human thinking. After speaking of 
time as motion in a circle, he thus proceeds: 
tha tie tovto feat to Etodog leyecOai cvpfiaivEi' Qaol yap 
kvk2.ov eivai ra avdpij—tva Trpayfiara, nal t&v aXhuv 
TCiV KivT/oiv ex6vt<jv Qvgiktjv, Koi yeveciv, Kal fyQopav • 
otl rabra irdvra ?.ap(3avet teaevttjv /cat apx^P wffTrc- 
pavzi Kara Tiva iTEpiotiov: “On this account there 
arises the usual mode of speech. For they say 
that all human things arc a circle (a wheel); and 
eo of all other things that have a physical move¬ 
ment, both of generation and decay—namely, 
that they have a beginning and an end, or, as it 
were, a period (a going round).” This reminds 
ua of the rpoxbg ycveGEug, “course of nature” 

(circulus naturae), of James iii. C, and the SjS;} 

nnbin “the wheel of generations,” of the Tal¬ 
mudists and Rabbinical writers—also of Plato's 
splendid Myth in the Politicus (269 c) of the two 
great periods, in one of which the Divine super¬ 


intendence carries nature forward in unbroken 
progress, and, in the other, it is left to itsolf, and, 
consequently, to ruin and decay. Compare also 
the citations made by Zockler, p. 40, from Seneca, 
Tacitus, and Marcus Aurelian. 

There is, however, a difference between the 
Greek aiuv, in its classical usage, and the Shemi- 

tie It consists in the fact that the latter 

is used for world —•everywhere in the Syriac and 
Chaldaic, and much more frequently in the Bible 
Hebrew than our translation, or any modern 
version, would seem to show. There is a glimpse 
of such a meaning sometimes in tho classical 
altiiv, as in jEsciiylus Supp . 672: Zevg aiibvog 
upeuv cnravGTov — “ Zeus, king of the never ceasing 
(ever moving) world,” as it may very appropri¬ 
ately bo rendered, or of the never ceasing age 
or eternity. This world sense of* the Hebrew, 
and of the Greek in the New Testament, docs 
not, however, denote the world in space , more 
properly represented by the word Koayog, but the 
world in time, or as a time existence. This is 
peculiarly a Slicmitic conception, and yet it comes 
directly from our necessary thinking. The time 
of a thing enters into the idea of ils true being 
as much as its extent or its energy in space; or, 
to express it more correctly, the movements m 
succession, of any true organism belong as much 
to its reality (that which makes it a res, or thing) 
as the matter or collected colemporaneous activi¬ 
ties to which we give the name. So, too, in cur 
Saxon world (vvcorld), the primitive etymological 
conception, we think, would be found to be time 
rather than space, as appears even in the later 
usage which we find in such expressions as this 
world in distinction from the other world, or the 
zoorld to come, —besides the already referred to 
usage in Wiclif's translation, where it stands for 

in the Old Testament, and for ai6v in the 

New; as Psalm cxlv. 13 for 
Kingdom of all worldis, I Tim. i. 17 for fiaatfavg 
T(bv aio)vo)v, Kynge of ivorldis, which puls us in 
mind of JEschylus, Zevg alibvog Kpeuv a~zavarov. 

The only place in the Old Testament where our 

English translators have rendered by the 

word world is Eccles. iii. 11 [see note on that 
passage, p. 67]. It lias been objected to this by 
Stuaiit, Hitziu, and others, because it is tho 
only place, aud that, therefore, the rendering is 
to be regarded as ^contrary to the usage of the 
language. But to this it may be replied by turn¬ 
ing the argument: It should not have been the 
only place. There are others in which world is 
the best rendering. Thus in the passages already 
cited, Ps. xc. 2, it is literally “ from world to 
world," instead of the vague term everlasting;* 
Ps. cxlv. 13, “kingdom of all worlds:" Ps. cvi. 
31, 45; Jerem. x. 10, “God of~life, King of the 

world;" Hab. iii. 5, oSip HD'Sn “ goings of 

* [This language Is generally used of God, or Ilia Kingdom. 
Thera are, however, cases whoro it is employed hyperboli- 
cally of tho settlement in the promised land, as in Joremlah 
vli. 7 : “Aud I will cause you to dwell in this place, which 

I gayo to yonr fathors, Ip) |D*7. from 

ago to ago”—or from, world to world, or forever, if we taka, 
ns wo may, if we have faith for it, the higher spiritual sense 
of the eternal settlement, the eternul rest, of which tlio set¬ 
tlement Canaan was the appointed type.—T. L.] 
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the world,” Vulg. ilincra mundi ; Dcut. xxxiii. 
27, “the-arms of the world”—that suppovt the 
world movement-. [See further on this, Lange, 
Genesis, p. 140, Six Days of Creation , ch. xxvii.] 
From such usages came the Rabbinical sense so 
frequently found, and not vice .versa, as some 
would have us believe ; only that the Rabbins af¬ 
terward, not fully understanding the old Hebrew 
conception as denoted by the plural forms of 

D 1 ?^, or wishing to enlarge it so as to make it a 
term of science, gave it also the space sense, and 
used it for Kocpog. (Seo Buxtorf — Lex. Chald. 
and Rab .). The great thought underlying all the 
passages just quoted is that of the world move¬ 
ment, as an immense time, exhibiting God’s great 
work, or plan, Eccles. iii. 14. So also in chap. 

i. 3, may be rendered for the world,, 

and,*in fact, the context forces to that view: 
generations of men go and come, but the earth 

stands, □Sljj'7, for the world-time, as long as 
the world lasts, conveying the same idea that is 
given, Vs. lxxii. 5, “ throughout all generations, 
as long as the sun and moon endure It is a way 
some critics have, of refusing to see a sense in 
places where it occurs, and then asserting that it 
cannot occur in any specific instance, because 
“it is not found elsewhere,” they say, in the Old 
Testament. Thus regarded, wc sec how it comes 
to be so common in the earliest Hebrew after the I 
canonical,—not merely the earliest Rabbinicaland 
Talmudical, but in Siraeh, and oilier Jewish 
books, that much preceded them. This would 
never have been the case in the early Rabbinical 
writings, much less in these apocryphal books, 
had there not been some ground for it in the old 
Biblical Hebrew itself. And this may bo said, 
generally, in regard to all other Rabbinisms, as 
they have been called, in Koheleth. They are 
rather Kohclcthisms which appear in the earliest 
Rabbinical and Talmudical writers, because the 
old book, on account of its having more of a phi¬ 
losophical aspect than other ancient Scripture, 
possessed great charms for them, making it a fa¬ 
vorite study, leading them to imitate its peculiar 
style, and to make much use of its rarer forms 
and words. In the apocryphal books, so far as 
they were written originally in Hebrew, the use 

of oSljJ for world, or world time, is beyond all 
reasonable doubt. It must have been so employed 
in Siraeh xxxvi. 17, where we have the Greek 
aiCyvac; in the world sense, as also in Tobit xiii. 6, 
10. In both cases the language is precisely si¬ 
milar to that Ps. cxlv. 13 and 1 Tim. i. 17. The 
earliest Syriac preceding the New Testament used 

their emphatic form of the word [ND^y] in the 
same way, as appears from the Peschito version 
of the Old Testament, as well as that of the New, 
this same word being used in such passages as 
Ps. xc. 2, cxlv. 13, Ecclesiastes iii. 11, and He¬ 
brews i. 3, xi. 3, as a rendering of ai6v, aiuvec, 
where the Greek has, beyond all doubt, the world 
sense, though in its time aspect. Again, there is 
no accounting for this idiom in the New Testa¬ 
ment [this use of al6v so different from the clas¬ 
sical] except by regarding it as a Hebraism, 
which is simply saying that the world sense, thus 
viewed, was an old and established sense of the 


Hebrew There was nothing in any sci¬ 

ence, or thinking, in the Jewish age immediately 
preceding, to occasion any change or departure 
from the old meaning. There is neither autho¬ 
rity nor weight in Winer's remarks (Idioms of 
New Testament , $ 27, 3) on the plural forms of 
«£( jv, —that “ they are used for worlds because tho 
object denoted consists of several parts, e. g. y ol 
aiuvEc, the whole world, the lyiiverse,” with which 

lie would compare the Rabbinical use of 
“The Jews,” he says, “imagined several hea¬ 
vens, one above the other.” That is true, but 

they never use D'DSp to express such a concep¬ 
tion. It is ever D'Oii/ 'DU/, the Ilcaven of Hea¬ 
vens, or the Heaven and Heaven of Heavens, or 
some similar language, from which came after¬ 
wards the third heaven of the Jews, and the seven 
heavens of the Talmud and of the Mohammedans. 
But this was ever in the space sense— worlds above 
toorlds — not the time sense, worlds after worlds, 
which was a conception peculiarly Shemitic, 
barely found, if at all, among other ancient peo¬ 
ples, and giving rise to those pluralities of 
and afterwards of aiuv , which can be accounted 
for in no other way; since the conception of ab¬ 
solute endlessness as etymological in or 

ai(jv , would clearly have prevented it. It is 
this idea which so refutes the assertion of Stuart 
(Comment . Ecclesiastes xii. 1) that “time divided 
is not strictly predicable of a future state.” He 
means that all duration before or after the pre¬ 
sent world , as we call it, must be regarded as one 
continuous blank, or unvaried extension of being. 
There arc not only no days and years, such as 
measure our olam, but no aiurec, or world-times, 
in.tbat greater chronology. Thi3 certainly is not 
the Scripture mode of conception, or such lan¬ 
guage as wo find would never have arisen, or 

such pluralities as attiveg, or their redu¬ 

plications, ages of ages, worlds of worlds exactly 
like the space pluralities O'DKj 'Dili, heaven of 
heavens. Such is the Scripture conception, wc 
soy, and what right had Stuart, following IIit- 
zig, to deny that it is a Scripture truth, or to af¬ 
firm that it is only a mode of speaking more 
kumano ? And reason sanctions it. What, a 
narrow idea tfiat the great antepast, and the 

great future after this brief world or has 

passed away, are to be regarded as having no 
chronology of a higher kind, no other worlds, 
and worlds of worlds, succeeding each other in 
number and variety inconceivable ! Rodinson 
B cemg to hold the view of Winer that when aiwvtq 
is used for worlds in the New Testament, it is to 
be regarded as a space conception, “the upper 
and lower worlds, the- heavens and the earth, as 
making up the universeand he refers to Heb. 
i. 2 and xi. 3, passages which should have con¬ 
vinced him ( pace tanti viri , do we venture to say 
it) that the time sense (worlds after worlds in¬ 
stead of worlds beyond or above worlds) is not 
only predominant but exclusive, as it is in I 
Timothy i. 17, j3aau \evc tuv aluruv, the Kftig of 
the worlds, the King eternal . This would seem, 
too, to be Zockler’s way of thinking, when ho 
speaks of the rendering world (Eccles. iii. 11) as 
appearing first in tho Talmudic literature, and 
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carrying the seuso of kosmos, macrocosraos. 

Neither in the Old Testament, nor a\6v in 

the New, has ever the sense of kosmos, or any 
space conception attached to it. That idea, as 
was said before, did come in afterwards among the 
Talmudists and early ltabbins, but it was only after 
they had got a smattering of science, and wished 
to make some of their old words look more philo¬ 
sophical. See Buxtorf’s Lexicon on the word. 
They still, however, retained the time sense, or 
the world-time, in their favorito expressions, 

HiH this world , and fcOH the world 

to come , which are exact representations of the 
ancient usage, as it arose in that early day, 
when time worlds were so much more a sourco of 
wondering thought than worlds in space , the 
boasted conception of our modern knowledge. 

It may be thought that this view of DSlJJ and 
aluv as having plurals, and, therefore, not in 
themselves denoting absolute endlessness, or infi¬ 
nity of time, must weaken the force of certain 
passages in the New Testament, especially of that 
most solemn sentence, Matth. xxv. 46. This, 
however, ^ornes from a wrong view of what con¬ 
stitutes the real power of the impressive language 
there employed. The preacher, in contending 
with the Univcrsalist, or Restorntionist, would 
commit an error, and, it may be, suffer a failure 
in his argument, should he lay the whole stress 
of it on the etymological or historical significance 
of the words, a\&v, aluvios, and attempt to prove 
that, of themselves, they necessarily carry the 
meaning of endless duration. There is another 
method by which the conclusion is reached in a 
much more impressive and cavil-silencing man¬ 
ner. It is by insisting on that dread aspect of 
finality that appears not in single words merely, 
but in the power and vividness of the language 
taken as a whole. The parabolic images evi¬ 
dently represent a closing scene . It is the last 
great act in the drama of human existence, the 
human world, or* aeon, we may say, if not the 
cosmical. It is the avvr&Eia tov aiuvos, Matth. 
xiii. 39, the end, the settlement, the reckoning of 
the world, or more strongly, Heb. ix. 26, 
cuvriteia rCij aiuvuv, 44 the settlement of the 
worlds,” when “God demands again the ages 
fled,” Eeeles. iii, 15 (see the Metrical Version, 
and the reasons for this translation). At all 

events, our race, the 01X ’JD, the Adamic race, 
the human altiv, or world, is judged; whether 
that judgment occupy a solar day of twenty-four 
hours, or a much longer historic period. There 
comes at last the end. Sentence is pronounced. 
The condemned go away, cif KdXaaiv aiuviov —the 
righteous, eig aiuvtov. Both states are ex¬ 
pressed in language precisely parallel, and so 
presented that wo cannot exegetically make any 
difference in the force and extent of the terms. 
AitOwof, from ita adjective form, may perhaps 
mean, an existence, a duration, measured by 
QB 0 Q 9 , or worlds (taken as the measuring unit), 
just as our present world, or oeon, is measured 
by yen's or centuries. But it would be more in 
accordance with the plainest etymological usage 
to give it simply the sense of olamic or seonic, or 

to regard it as denoting, like the Jewish oSljf 
ton (olam habba), the world to come. These 


shall go away into the punishment [the restraint, 
imprisonment] of the world to come, and these 
into the life of &lie world to dome. That is all we 
can etymologioally or exegetically make of the 
word in this passage. And so is it ever in the 
old Syriac Version, whero tho one rendering is 
still more unmistakably clear: 44 Those shall go 

away to the pain of the olam, 

and these N'riS to the lifo of the olam” 

— “ - ; 

—the world to come. Compare tho same Syriac 
expressions in a great many other passages, such 
as Matth. xix. 16; Mark x. 17; Luke xviii. 18; 
John iii. 15; Acts xiii. 46; 1 Tim. vi. 12, etc., 

in which atuviog is ever rendered oVn or 

(more emphatic) “ that which belongs 

to the olam,” in the singular. • 

They shall go away—the one here, tho other 
there. The two classes so long mingled are di¬ 
vided, no more, as it would seem, to be again to¬ 
gether. Tho 44 wheat is gathered into the garner,” 
the “tares arc cast into tho fire.” Tho harvest 
is over; there is no more to follow ; at least, the 
language gives us no intimation of any thing be¬ 
yond. The catastrophe has come; tho drama is 
ended; the curtain drops. Shall it never rise 
again ? Is this solemn close forever in tho sense 
of irreversibility? Who is authorized to say 
that there will ever be an arrest of this judgment, 
or a new trial ever granted ? Every thing in tho 
awful scene so graphically depicted seems to fa¬ 
vor the one thought of finality. Rash minds may 
indulge the thought of some change, some dis¬ 
pensation in still remoter 44 worlds to come,” but 
there is no warrant for it in any of the language 
employed. If there be allowed the thought of 
change, it may be inferred of the one state as 
well as of the other. Tho £W) atuviog may have 
its interruption, its renewed probation, and ex¬ 
posure to evil; exegetically this may bo ns well 
sustained as the other. To rebut any such pre¬ 
sumption, we have, too, our Saviour’s words, 
John xiv. 2: 44 If it were not bo, I would havo 
told you.” There would have been a Bimilar 
ground for such language here as when he said, 
44 Let not your hearts be troubled ; in my Fa¬ 
ther’s house are many mansions ;” there would 
have been the same reason for allaying fears of 
change on the one hand, or preventing despair 
on the other, had there not been the intention to 
impress that thought of finality which the whole 
dramatic representation so vividly conveys: If 
there were ages of change coming somewhere in 
the vast future, in the.infinite flow of the aiiive^ 
Tuv aiuvov, “the ages of ages,” when the fu# 
should cease, or tho K6?.aoi£ be intermitted, “I 
would have told you.” He has not told us; and 
no man should have the audacity to raise tho 
veil which He has so solemnly dropped before the 
vision both of sense and reason. Let it remain 
for a new revelation, when he chooses to mako 
it. Till then it stands : They shall go away, the 
one into the life, the other into the imprison¬ 
ment, of the world to come. There is no more; 
let no one add to it; let no one take away. 

Some have thought to find the motapbysical 
idea of timelessness in the Scriptural olamic words, 
and especially in the aiuv t aiuviog , of the Now 
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Testament. That is a Platonic notion largely 
dwelt upon in the Timmus (37 c) where aiov is 
represented as fixed, one of the 44 things that 
stand” [belonging to the class called ra ovra 
rather than ra, yiyvopeva'] whilst xP^ v °Ct flowing 
time, is its “moving image,” or the revolving 
mirror which seems to set iu motion the landscape 
of eternity, though, in reality, all is changeless 
and still. But this timeless idea is no etymologi¬ 
cal sense of ai6v- it is only the speculative notion 
of the philosopher which he represents by the 
word as supplying a supposed antithesis to 
Xpbvog, time. We have no right to say, however, 
that there is no ground for it in the reason. It 
appears, sometimes, in the common thinking, as 
when we speak of time as contrasted with eter¬ 
nity, or of a Btato before time was, or that shall 
be when “Lime shall bo no more.” Such a style 
of speech has been favored by a wrong interpre¬ 
tation of the language, Rev. x. 6, un xpovog ovic 
Inrai in, and a severing it from its immediate 
context. Still its prevalence shows that it is not 
altogether alien to the human thinking. It is 
felt that there is a solid reason for predicating 
liraclcssness of God, of the Divine mind, and the 
Divine ways, as lying above the plane of the hu¬ 
man, even “as the Heaven is high above the 
earth” [Isa. lv. 9]. To Deity all effects must be 
present in their causes, and causes seen in their 
effects, and all phenomena, or “IhiDgs that do 
appear,” must have their more real existence in 
the unseen seminal energies of which they are 
manifestations. They have their true being in the 
Logos or Word from whence they came. In this 
sense the Prophet most sublimely represents God 

as Ps.lv. 20, sedens antiquilatcm , liter- 

• I • . « 

ally, sitting the everlasting antepast, and Tp 1-T^' 

Isa. lvii. 15, inhabiting eternity , both of which ex¬ 
pressions would seem to aim at denoting, as far 
as language can denote it, a timeless state, as op¬ 
posed to movement or succession. And so even 
in regard to the human soul, our own finite 
thoughts may sometimes faintly present to us the 
image of successionless spiritual being, or of 
some approach to it. We can think of a condi¬ 
tion of the spirit in which time, as movement, 
seems to disappear. It may be the conception of 
some “beatific vision” on the one hand, or of 
somo “horror of great darkness” on the other, 
the one so enrapturing and absorbing, the other 
so dense and liarrowing, that all division, or 
sense of such division, seems so wholly lost that 
existence, in this respect, may not improperly be 
said to be timeless. Again, there is the school¬ 
men’s notion of eternity as given by Boethius, tota 
simul et interminabili s vitcc possessio, or as it is de¬ 
fined by that quaint old Hebraist and Lexicogra¬ 
pher, Robertson—“Eternity the everlasting and 
ever present, without futurition or preterition,” 
as in the timeless name JTnx, DTP, the I AM 
(Jaliveh. or Jehovah) b uai & ijv, nal b epxbpe- 
vog. But such a timeless idea is hardly for our 
present thinking, in this present state of change 
and transition. “Such knowledge is too won¬ 
derful for us; it is high, we cannot attain unto 
it.” The mere glimpse we sometimes get dazzles 
the vision, and casts us down to that mode of 
thinking, as necessarily involving succession, 
which God ha3 made the law of our present 
4 ^ 


mental being. We cannot, therefore, believe that 
this timeless idea of aluv is intended in those pas¬ 
sages that arc meant to impress us with the so¬ 
lemnities of our future existence. If it thus oc¬ 
curs any where in the New Testament, it would 
seem to bo in such passages as 2 Cor. iv. 18, ra 
yap fiXeubpeva tt pbonatpa, ra tie pi) fiteubpeva aiu- 
via —“the things that are seen are temporal, the 
things that are unseen are eternal .” We do not 
think thaf Paul got this, or other passages like 
it (such as Heb. xi. 1, 3; Rom. i. 20) from Plato, 
or that they were suggested to him by any study 
of the Platonic writings; but certainly there is a 
wonderful resemblance between it and some 
things in the Timacus, and the Republic. The 
pi) ftAewbpsva, the abpara , 44 the unseen things,” 
of Paul, do strongly suggest, and are suggested 
by the aubrj, the abpara , the vogra of Plato, as 
all denoting, not merely things absent from pre¬ 
sent vision, but that which is, in its very essence, 
.unseen, supersensual, above all the senses, for 
which seeing is simply taken as the higher and 
general representative. So t rpbaKatpa and aiuvia 
suggest the same distinction that Plato makes in 
the Timmus between the yiyvbpeva , and the 
aluv/a, the becoming , the flowing, the changing, 
and the oeonian, in the sense of reality and im¬ 
mutability. We arc strongly drawn to think that 
Paul has something of the same contrast, though 
presented in a far higher and holier aspect than 
the mere philosophical contemplation. II pbanaipa, 
temporal would seem opposed to aiuvia , notin the 
sense of a shorl period (or periods) as contrasted 
with a long duration, or even an endless dura¬ 
tion, but, rather, as time itself, or existence in 
time, as the antithesis of the timeless, that im¬ 
mutable, successionless being which even now wo 
sometimes seem to sec as in a mirror shadowly, 
(1 Cor. xiii. 12), or enigmatically, but which 
then the soul may behold, face to face, as the 
most real of all realities. Except, however, in 
such lofty passages as that, where the inspired 
writer seems to see, and strives to utter, things 
appgra, or ineffable (2 Cor. xii. 4), it is best to 
be content with that other and more obvious 
sense, which is best adapted to our faculties in 
their present state, and which may, therefore, 
bo rationally regarded as the sense intended for 
us by the divine author of the Scriptures. Even 
here, in 2 Cor. iv. 18, this lower sense, if any 
chooso to call it so, satisfies every demand of our 
present thinking: the things that are seen, the 
changing transitory objects around us, belong to 
our present transitory being—they are t pboxaipa, 
for a season.—The things that “ eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard,” belong to the great world 
to come , as an advanced period in the vast suc¬ 
cessions of time. In this sense they are olamic or 
reonian. A purely timeless stato, it may be said, 
is above our conceptions , at least for the human 
or finite existence,—above our conceptual think¬ 
ing even, though not altogether transcending, as 
an idea , our highest reasoning. 

There are other passages in which, tho sense 

of oSlp would seem even more limited than in 
this verse of Ecclesiastes (i. 3), or rather, to be 
taken as a hyperbolical term for the indefinite 
or unmeasured, though of conceivably; short du¬ 
ration. Compare Exad*. xx.i. 1C, where-it is said 
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of a servant in certain eases O^ 1 ? V13JH. 
“ and be shall serve him forever” —that is, in dis¬ 
tinction from a set time. So also, Lev. xxv. 2G. 
The same language is used of inheritances, and 
earthly possessions, as in Deut. xxix. 28. As an 
example of the immense extremes which the con¬ 
text shows jn the use of the word, compare the 
language employed but a short distance from 
this latter passage, Deut. xxxii. 40 'JN 71 

“Hive forever” spoken of God in such a 
way as to mean nothing less than tho absolute or 
cndlcBs eternity. But it is tho subject to which 
it is applied that forces to this, not any etymolo¬ 
gical necessity in the word itself. 

“And they shall reign forever and forever” 
Rev. xxii. 6. Here is another example of an 
attemptUo express the immeasurable, though in 
a different way, that is, by reduplications: nai 
jjaatfevoovaiv ei$ rove AIS2NA2 rtiv AIS2NS2N, in 

secula seculorum, Syriac 

I *ii • T l 

XoSjn, or, in one word, rDTJJJjSy 7, leolam - 

'* • T I 1 • T » T . 

olemin , for-evcr-evcr-morc, for ages of ages, worlds 
of worlds, eternities of eternities.—W ickliff, 
“ Ihei schulen regne in to worldis of worldis” It 
falls short, of course, in conception, as all lan¬ 
guage must, yet still it is conceptually aiming at 
the endless, or absolute eternity, and must be 
taken, therefore, as representative of it in idea . 
A negative term, in such case, like infinite, or 
endless , might have been used; but though cor¬ 
rect, logically, it would have had far less con¬ 
ceptual, or even ideal power. 

This is said of the future. There is a similar 
language used of the past; as Ephesians iii. 9, 

drro tuv aidivuv, a seculis, p, from the 

olams, from the ages, the eternities, Wicliffe, 
“ hidde fro ivorldis,” Tyndale, “ from the begin¬ 
ning of the world,” the great world, including 
all worlds,—or, taken without division, the an- 
tepast eternity, before the present aluv, olam, or 
world, began. 

There is another method in which an attempt 
is made to represent the absolute eternity. It is 
by a phrase shorter than those before mentioned, 
but more emphatic, and, in some respects, more 

impressive. It is by adding to oV or to 

the particle *1J7, or the noun “IF, some¬ 
times written TJ7. Fuerst makes this word, as 

a noun, denoting eternity, from a supposed root 
to which he gives the sense obducere , obvelare, 
to conceal, &c., making it, in this way, like the 

verb £jhy, the primary sense of which is hidden¬ 
ness , obscurity , thus giving the noun the 

sense of the unbounded, the indefinite. There is 
no authority for this in the case of TJJ. It might 
more plausibly be regarded as having the sense 

of number, like the Arabic Ac ; but. the best 

view is that of Gesenius, who makes it, both 

as noun and particle, from m>J =Arabic ^ 

which has the sense of transition. It is rather 


transition to, arrival and going beyond —a passing 
beyond, still farther, on, and on. Thus it be¬ 
comes a name for eternity, ns in those remarkable 
expressions, Isa. ix. 5, 'DN, poorly rendered 

everlasting Father , and “iy_ [D#, inhabiting eternity , 
Isa. lvii. 15; with which comparo mn 
Ilab. iii. G, nin, Gen. xlix. 29, olid 

Isa. xlv. 17, where we have the 

same word as noun and preposition—the moun¬ 
tains of ad, the progenitors of ad—to the ages of 
ad—to the ages to which other ages are to be . 
added, indefinitely. Hence the preposition sense 
to, making it significantly, as well as etymologi¬ 
cally equivalent to the Latin ad ct, the Greek 
iriy Saxon at and to, in all of which there is this 
sense of arrival and transition. The idea becomes 
most vivid and impressive in this Hebrew phrase 

n;n a'ivhy for ever and yet, for the age, the 

world, the eternity, and still on, on, on; or as 
the quaint old lexicographer before referred to 
expresses it, “ it imparteth this, yls yet , and as 
yet, and ever as yet, forever , and forevermore, as 
yet”—as though there were, in this short word 

thus added to obiy, the full power of Handel’s 
Hallelujah Chorus, as it comes to us in the seem¬ 
ingly endless repetitions of that most sublime mu¬ 
sic. Unlike the others, the effect of this short 

addition to is felt, in its very brevity and 

abruptness, as something that gives the impres¬ 
sion of endless iteration. It is like the mathe¬ 
matician’s abbreviating term + &c., or the sign 
of infinity oo, or the symbol by which he would 
denote the supposed last term of an infinite se¬ 
ries. These pluralities and reduplications, and 
other striking methods of representing the olamio 
ideas, are peculiar to the Shemitic languages, or 
they appear in our modern tongues only as de¬ 
rived from them through Bible translations, much 
changed, too, and weakened in the transfer. 
They are utterly at war with the thought of the 
great eternal past and future as blank undivided 
durations, according to the unwarranted dictum 
of IIitzig and Stuart, which would confine all 
history and all chronology to tliis brief ccon we 
call time. These peculiar terms, with their 
strange pluralities, would never have grown up 
in the language of a people who entertained such 
a blank conception. The fact, however, is just 
the other way. In these vast time ideas, and the 
manner of vividly representing them, the She¬ 
mitic mind went beyond the modern, although we 
boast, and with reason, of so far exceeding the 
early men in the vastness of our space concep¬ 
tions. It is only lately that our science lias had 
its attention called to the great time periods of 
the world, as transcending the ordinary histori¬ 
cal. Under the influence of the new idea, we 
talk largely in our numerical estimates, though 
almost wholly l^'pothetical; but for real emo¬ 
tional power what are our long rows of decimals, 
our myriads, and millions, and billions, to the 
ai&veq ruv atuvuv, the ages pf ages, the worldis of 
worldiSy the olam of olams, the great world made 
up of countless worlds, not beyond each other , in 
space, but one after the other , in* time ? 

There is still another aspect of the world idea, 
which seems to be presented, Ecclesiastes iii. 11, 
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14. The thought of the world, or of a world, 
when the mind receives it complete, comes to it 
in a trinal form of contemplation, like the three 
dimensions in geometry, breadth, length, and 
height. It is the world in space and force, (or 
the world dynamically), the world in time, and 
the world in rank or range of being. To use 
some of the language employed by Dit. Lange, 
Genesis, 190, 191, it is the “ world as kosmos , the 
world as aon,” to which we may add, the world 
as the kingdom of God. .The application of this 
. thought, especially the latter view of it, to Ec¬ 
clesiastes iii. 11, 14, gives those verses a force 
and significance which warrants great confidence 
in it as the true interpretation. On vcr. 11 of 
that chapter, see sonio further remarks in the 
note adjoined. In ver. 14 it is said, “I know 
that all that God doeth,” or “whatsoever God 
docth, it shall be forever ,” says our translation, 
in perpetuum says the Vulgate, lxx. rov atCyva 

(for the #37*), Lother, das bestehet immer . The 

Hebrew dSij? 1 ? here may be rendered, as in 
ver. 11, for the world, but it can hardly be re¬ 
garded exclusively, or mainly, as either the world 
in space or the world in time. The mind is not 
satisfied with the rendering forever , or for eter¬ 
nity, if there is understood by it simply endless 
duration. God’s greater works, the hcaveuly 
bodic3 and llicir motions may have such a term 
applied to them, liyperbolically, as compared with 
the transi6nt works of man, and this is the view 
which some excellent commentators take of the 
passage. There is a striking resemblance to it, 
well worthy of note, in Cicero’s Treatise deNatura 
Dsorum, where the lower tellurian irregularities 
are contrasted with the heavenly order and per¬ 
manency as manifested in the planetary move¬ 
ments, or, to use some of Koueleth's language, 
the flowing, changing world, finn, “be¬ 

neath the sun,” and the world supra solem, the 
eternal sphere, unchanging, or forever constant, 
in its one unvarying movement: Nalla. iyitur in 
ceclo nee forluna, nec temeritas, nee erratio, nee va - 
rietas inest; contraqus, omnis OR DO, VERITAS , 
RATIO, CONCORDIA; quxque his vacant, em- 
entita et falsa , plenaque err oris, ca circum terras, 
infra lunam , qux omnium ultima cst, in terrisque uer- 
sanlur. “ There is, therefore, in the heavens 
neither chance, nor arbitrariness, nor erroneous 
movement, nor variableness, but, on the contrary, 
all is order, truth, reason, constancy (ratio in the 
sense of proportion, harmony); void of these, all 
is spurious, false, full of error, that lies beneath 
the moon , the lowest sphere, or that has its home 
here on earth” [Argument of the Stoic Balbus, 
Cic. De. Nat. Dear., II. 22].” “Beneath the 
moon ”—-compare it with the frequent Solomonic 
expression above referred to, and the sublime 

language, Job xxv. 2, VDHD3 7W/)) 

faciensconcordiatninsublimibus suis —“ who maketh 
peace in Ilis high places.” Thus regarded, the 


heavens in their larger and higher aspect, are 
representative of the calmness, immutability, 
and unfailing certainty of that divine Will which 
is ever one with the divine Reason. This is in¬ 
deed a noble view of the passage, but we cannot 
think it the exclusively true one, not simply be- 
eauso it is said in other Scriptures (Ps. cii. 26, 
Isa. li. G), that “the heavens themselves grow 
old” and “vanish away,” but because it can 
hardly be made to suit with the expression 

either in its cosmical or lime sense, or 

those other words Sj “ whatsoever God 

has made.” Some things God has made to be 
transient, and they can, in no sense, be said to 
“be forever,” or “ for eternity,” unless we take 
it, according to the view of Zockler, in their 
connections with other things that are eternal, 
or in their bearing upon eternal destinies. But 
this would be true also of the works and move¬ 
ments of man, or tilings “beneath the sun.” 
The better view, therefore, and better satisfying 
the whole spirit of the passage, is that which re¬ 
gards as denoting the world, or world-time 

in God’s sight—the great ideal, as it appears to 
Ilim, including not merely space and time, but 
the great range of being —or, to avoid the use of 
what might seem affected philosophical language, 
the divine plan of being, to which the smallest 
and most transient things contribute as well as 
the greatest,—in other words, the kingdom of 
God. To this “ nothing can be added ; from it 
nothing can be taken away.” In this sense, all 

that God doeth is for the olam, for the 

world, for the great whole of being, as distin¬ 
guished from the human plans, the human do¬ 
ings, with their adapted yet transient seasons, 
as they are enumerated in the first part of the 
chapter— “ a time for every thing," but every 
thing for the olam, or great world time, with 
its inconceivable range of being, transcending 
man, as man transcends the animal worlds be¬ 
low him. A somewhat similar view seems to 
have been entertained by that excellent old com¬ 
mentator Martin Geier. He refers it to “ the 
divine decrees” — God’s ideal world, in fact, 
whose effects are determined in their causes, as 
the causes are all contained in the effects. “ By 
God’s doing here ” he says, “we arc not to un¬ 
derstand simply the things produced by him, 
creatures which God has made; for they do not 
all remain forever, &c., but it is to be under¬ 
stood, de fagere Dei interno, i. e., de decretis divinis , 
of the divine decrees [in mente dtvina) as they are 
forever in the divine mind, unchangeably, with¬ 
out addition or diminution, nam consilium Jeho¬ 
vah in seculum slat, cogitationes cordis efus in gene - 
rationem et generalionem, Ps.xxxiii.il: “ Por 
the counsel of Jehovah stands, the thoughts of 
his heart unto all generations.” See also the 
note on the astronomical objections to the Bible; 
Bibelwcrk, Genesis, Eng . ed. r pp. 183, 184.—T.L.] 
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B.—The practical wisdom of men, aiming at sensual enjoyment, and magnificent 

worldly enterprises, is vanity. 

Chapter II. 1-26. 

« 

1. The vanity of practical wisdom in itself, proved by the example of Solomon. 

(Vehs. 1-19). 

1 I said in mine heart, Go to now, I will prove thee with mirth, therefore enjoy 

2 pleasure: and behold, this also is vanity. I said of laughter, It is mad ; and of 

3 mirth, What doeth it f I sought in mine heart to give myself unto wine, yet ac¬ 
quainting mine heart with wisdom ; and to lay hold on folly, till I might see what 
was that good for the sons of men, which they should do under the heaven all the 

4 days of their life. I made me great works; I builded me houses ; I planted me 

5 vineyards: I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in them of all 

6 kind of fruits. I made me pools of water, to water therewith the wood that bring- 

7 eth forth trees: I got me servants and maidens, and had servants bom in my house; 
also I had great possessions of great and small cattle above all that were in Jeru-' 

8 salem before me: I gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar treasure of 
kings, and of the provinces: I gat me men-singers and women-singers, and the de- 

9 lights of the sons of men, as musical instruments, and that of all sorts. So I was 
great, and increased more than all that were before me in Jerusalem: also my wis- 

10 dom remained with me. And whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from them, 
I withheld not my heart from any joy; for my heart rejoiced in all my labour: 

11 and this was my portion of all my labour. Then I looked on all the -works that 
my hands had wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured to do: and behold, 

12 all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was no profit under the sun. And 
I turned myself to behold wisdom, and madness, and folly: for what can the man 

13 do that cometh after the king? even that which hath been already done. Then I 

14 saw that wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light excelleth darkness. The wise man’s 
eyes are in his head; but the fool walketh in darkness: and I myself perceived also 

15 that one event happeneth to them all. Then said I in my heart, As it happeneth 
to the fool, so it happeneth even to me; and why was I then more wise ? Then I 

16 said in my heart, that this also is vanity. For there is no remembrance of the wise 
more than of the fool for ever; seeing that which now is, in the days to come shall 

17 all be forgotten.* And how dieth the wise manf as the fool. Therefore I hated 
life; because the work that is wrought under the sun is grievous unto me: for all 

18 is vanity and vexation of spirit. Yea, I hated all my labour which I had taken 
under the sun; because I should leave it unto the man that shall be after me. 

19 And who knoweth whether he shall be a wise man or a fool? yet shall he have rule 
over all my labour wherein I have laboured, and wherein I have shewed myself 
wise under the sun. This is also vanity. 

• 

2. The aim of life to be attained in consideration of the empirical vanity of practical wisdom. 

VEns. 20-26. 

20 Therefore I went about to cause my heart to despair of all the labour which I 

21 took under the sun. For there is a man whose labour is in wisdom, and in know¬ 
ledge, and in equity ; yet to a man that hath not laboured therein shall he leave 

22 it for his portion. This also is vanity and a great evil. For what hath man of 
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all his labour, and of the vexation ^of his heart, 'wherein he hath laboured under 

23 the sun? For all his daj 7 s are- sorrow, and his travail grief ; yea, his hearttaketh 

24 not rest in the night. This is also vanity. There is nothing better for a man than 

that he should eat and drink, and that he should make his soul enjoy good in liis 

25 labour. This also I saw, that it was from the hand of God. For who can eat, or 

26 who else can hasten hereunto more than I? For God giveth to a man that is good 
in his sight wisdom, and knowledge, and joy: but to the sinner he giveth travail, 
to gather and to heap up, that he may give to him that is good before God. This 
also is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

[Vcr. 1.—XJ- A particle of address or appeal, come on now , sometimes of entreaty. Hero it denotes another trial 

with an Ironical intimation of its failure. Tho address is to his heart, and the strong entreaty, or emotion, is shown iu 
the paragogic Hi* 1 n3DlX« 0 let me try thee again! —T. L.] 

[Ver. 3.—'rnn—Sea Exeget. and Notes. *^3pD is sometimes used to denote paucity, as Numb. ix. 23; 

flon. xxxiv. 30; Pn. cv. 12, <£c. Ilere tho whole phrase may be rendered numbered days, i. e , few days. See. Metrical 
Version.—T. L.J 

[ Wr. r> —See Exeget. and noto to Introduction, p. 82.—T. L.] 

fVor. 8.—rnno. fat' Ap., p. 84,JTntJf. See Exeget. and Note; also Int. to Metrical Version. —T. L.] 

| Vor. 10.—rendered denied, but more properly withhold from, primary sense to Separate, place by itself, Gen. 

. . _ T 

xxvit. 30.—T. L ] 

[Ver. 13.—'’JYfcO dinotes more properly hero the judgment of tho mind than seoing stated as a fact. I thought, I 

• * T • 

judged. Such a sense is a very common one in the Arabic root, and in the Rabbinical usage. It occurs also in the oldest 

Ilobrow, as in tho language Gen. ii. 19, “ lie brought them unto Adem,” niNl*7> for Adam to see (judge) what name ho 

should give them. It is only an opinion expressed here. See Metrical Version. —T. L,] 

[Vor. 14.—rnpD- See Exeuet. and Note, p. 58—T. L.] 

[Ver. 16.—"OiuyjS. 'Tho full form would be T33 For an examination of such words, imd tho manner 

t : v: t : 

in which they have become abbreviated, whether in later or earlier Hebrew, or as a more matter of orthography, seo 
text noto to Gen. vi. 3 —T. L.J , 

[Ver. 2b.—’See Exeget. and Noto.—T. L.] 

[Vcr. 21.—Ono of tho words rolied upon to prove tho late date ; but it is moat purely Hebrew, and a noun 
of tho same root, and tho samo sense, is found in that old composition Ps. Jivlii. 7 : prosperity, very wrongly 

T T 

rendered chains in E. V., as though from Seo Hupfeld.—T. L.] 

[Vor. 24.— 1 SdN’E/. Soo Exeget. and Note.—T. L.] 

[Ver. 23.—Literally hasten beyond, go farthor— more without. There is tho flguro of a race. See Metri¬ 
cal Version; also the Exeget. and Note, p. 55—T. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Of the two divisions of this chapter, the first, 
(vers. 1-19), treats of the vanity of the practical 
efforts of men, and thus supplements the descrip¬ 
tion of the vanity of the theoretical strivings 
after wisdom, whilst the second division (vers. 
20-26) is of a more general character, and de¬ 
duces a provisional result from the nature of hu¬ 
man strivings after wisdom as therein set forth. 
Each of the two divisions contains two subdivi¬ 
sions or strophes within itself, of which, natu¬ 
rally, that of the first longer division (the one of 
nine, tho other of eight verses) is especially com¬ 
prehensive, and is, in addition to this, provided 
with a short introductory proposition (vers. 1, 2). 
The complete scheme of the contents of this chap¬ 
ter is therefore as follows :—I. Division. The 
vanity of practical wisdom aiming at sensual en¬ 
joyment and magnificent enterprises, proved by 
the example of Solomon: a. (proposition, vers. 
1, 2), in general; b. (first strophe, vers. 3-11), 
in reference to that seeking after enjoyment and 
extensive activity; c. (secondstrophe, vers. 12-19) 
in reference to the uncertain and deceptive suc¬ 
cess of the efforts alluded to.—II. Division: The 
aim of life lo be attained in consideration of the 
empirical vanity of practical wisdom; a. (first 


strophe, vers. 20-23): Negative proof of the 
same, as not consisting in grasping after earthly 
and selfish wisdom, and after external worldly 
success; b. (second strophe, vers. 24-26): Posi¬ 
tive showing of the life aim of the wise man, as 
consisting in the cheerful enjoyment of worldly 
benefits offered by God to those in whom he de¬ 
lights. 

2. First Division . Proposition or general Intro¬ 
duction: Vers. 1, 2.—I said in my heart. 'JX 

with TPHOX is essentially pleonastic, as also 

in i. 16; ii. 11, 14, 18; iii. 17, etc., for it is in no 
wise apparent that a special significance is in 
these passages to be given to the subject speaking 
(Henostenberg), and pleonasms of all varieties 
are very characteristic in the somewhat broad 
and circumstantial style of the author. Go t-o 
now, I will prove thee with mirth, i.e., I will try 
whether thou wilt feel contented and happy in 
this new object of thy experience, namely, in 
cheerful sensual enjoyment, whether, on this 
path of pleasure and joy thou canst become a . 

21D dS (chap. ix. 7). For the address to 

his own heart (or own soul) comp. Ps. xvi. 
2; xlii. 5; xliii. 6; Luke xii. 18, 19; for the 
construction, to prove one with something 
(3 J1D1), 1 Kings, x. 1 . — Therefore enjoy 
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pleasure. {Lit. Ger. t behold pleasure). — This 
beholding is here considered ns connected with 
an enjoyable appropriation of the object beheld, 
which sense the preposition strongly espressos 
by virtue of its reference to the conception of 
lingering with the beheld object; comp. 3 HXT in 

Gen. xxi. 16; Job. iii. 9; and therewith the sim¬ 
ple rHO in the expression 7131D DiO Eccles. vi. G, 

or in T 0 ,,, n H.'T', chap. ix. and in 71117 71X*1» 

chap. viii. 16, etc. Ver. 2. I said of laughter, 
It is mad. “ Of laughter,” does not mean ns 
much as “in reference to laughter” (Knobel, 
Vaiii., etc.): but the laughter, t. e. t the unre¬ 
strained cheerfulness attending sensual enjoy¬ 
ment, seems here to be personified, just as 

mirth in the next clause. Part. Poal, 

as in Ps. cii. 9, means really one void of Bcnse, 
one infatuated, and might more properly be con¬ 
sidered masculine, than as neuter (with Vaih., 
Hitziq, etc.), so that Luther’s translation: 
“ Thou art mad,” apart from the address, seems 
substantially justified. See Henqstenbero, who 
strikingly compares with it atypov, Luke xii. 20, 
and justly finds in this passage the germ of the 
Parable of the Rich Man, Luke xii. 16-21. And 
of mirth, what doeth it? i. what does it 
accomplish, what fruit does it bring forth (comp. 
'ID 71I7JJ)? Luther, in imitation of the Sept. 
Vulg.t etc ., considers the question as an address 
to mirth (“ what, doest thou) ?” but it is rather, 
as the word Tli shows, a bitterly contemptuous 
exclamation addressed to some third person, and 
an answer is not expected. For the form Til 
instead of nX’f comp. v. 15; vii. 23, Kings vi. 
19. Some exegetisls, especially of the rational¬ 
istic period, have unjustly desired to find a con¬ 
tradiction in the fact that Koiieleth here des¬ 
pises cheerful sensual enjoyment, whilst in con¬ 
clusion (ver. 24,f.) he vaunts it as the principal 
aim of life.* What he here blames and condemns 
as foolish, is clearly only that empty merriment 
which accompanies the wild exhilaration of Ben- 
sual enjoyment, or sensual pleasure, as only end 
and aim of human effort, not a thankfully cheer¬ 
ful enjoyment of the benefits bestowed by God. 
Comp. Luther on this passage, and see the ho- 
miletical hints. 

3. First division , first strophe: Vers. 3-11.—I 
Bought in mine heart to give myself nnto 
wine. (Lit. Ger., to comfort my flesh with 
wine). Of the sensual joy indicated in the first 
verse, a special kind is here named, by which 
the preacher first sought to obtain satisfaction! 
and then follow, to the Bixth verse inclusive, still 
other such separate means of sensual enjoyment. 
The word therefore, recommences the 

account where the TIDpJX ver. 3, had begun 

it, and is in substance synonymous with that 
verb. Comp. Numb. xiii. 18; xv. 39; etc. t where 

•[There is no contradiction, real or apparent, to bo recon¬ 
ciled, if ver. 21 la only rightly rendered ai it simply stands 
in the Hebrew, without any addition. Bee Note on that 
passage.—T. L.J 

— 'rnrb la Tery emphatic here. It denotes a 

deep and earnest search. The primary sense to go about, 
hence, investigate, appears very strong, Eccles. vil. 23; I 
went roundabout ('iYl3D)» "I and my heart, to know and 

to explore And to seek out wisdom, etc.'* It Is the 


is always used in the sense of trying, ex¬ 
perimenting, and not in that of thinking, re¬ 
flecting. (El3ter). ^173 *]#'? 13 mosl justly 

explained by Gesenius, Hitziq, Hbnqstenberci, 
etc., as “ to nourish the body,” t. e., to keep it in 
action or condition, to make iLlasting and strong, 
so that the expression: “bread which strength¬ 
ened man’s heart” (Ps. civ. 15), seems parallel 
with it. Others explain it differently, as Knobel 
and Vaihinoer: “ To keep my sensuQt nature 
with wine;” Ewald, Elster: “to atlncli my 
senseto wine;” Herzfeld: Wo entice my body by 
wine,” etc. Yet acquainting mine heart 
with wisdom. (Lit. Ger., my heart led mo with 
wisdom), a parenthetical clause that clearly indi¬ 
cates what the inner man of the preacher did 
whilst his flesh rioted in pleasures and enjoy¬ 
ments. The sense is therefore: I did not plungo 
headlong into coarse, fleshly gratifications, but, 
true to the warning counsel in Prov. xxxi. 4, f., 
I tested with calm reflection, and in a composed 
way, whether real contentment was to be secured 
by means of sensual joys. £he exposition of 
Ewald and Elsteh, which allies J713 with the 
Aramaic “to sigh,” and the correspond¬ 
ing Arabic verb, in the sense of “ experien¬ 
cing disgust with something” (“whilst my heart 
was weary with wisdom ”), is too far-fetched, and 
contradicts what is said in ix. 13: ff., which 
confirms our conception of the passage.* For 


word us a d of the spies sent out to search tho land, Numb, 
xiii. 2,16, 17, 21, 25, 32; xiv. G, 7, etc., also of travelling mer¬ 
chants, peregrinalors (2 Chron. ix. 14; 1 Kings x. 15) seek¬ 
ing for precious merchandize. '2hl not, with my heart as 

• • • 

• 

an instrument, but in my heart as tho dark place to be ex¬ 
plored. lie resolves to act ns a spy upon himself, or, to uso 
the quaint language of Halliburton in detailing his religious 
experience, “ to see what his heart was doing in the dark”— 
like those whom Ezekiel saw in “ the chambers of imagory”— 
or to find out how It might be possiblo in this Interior cham¬ 
ber of the soul, to reconcile a devoted pursuit of pleasure, 
and, at the same time, a true pursuit of wisdom. The lan¬ 
guage implies a most intense study, as well as effort, to 
solve a difficult problem.—T. L.J 

*lChap. ii. 3, TltyoS- T^is passage and word have 


given much trouble. Zocklek’s view, though substantially 
that of Qkskmius and llKftasTEjfBERa, is unsatisfactory. It 
is very remotely derived, If it can be derived at all, from tho 
ordinary sense of to draw , draw out, and is support¬ 

ed by littlo or no analogy in language. Tho Latin tract *, 
from trafio, never has the sense curare , which would come 
the nearest to it. The Syriac with which Gesenios 

compares it. is a very rare and doubtful word, given by 
Oasteil without any examples, and nowhoro found, either in 
the Syriic Scriptures, or in any well known Syriac writings. 
Kwobel gives IJiyo tho sense of holding fast, which would 

have done very woll had he attached to it tho Idea of re¬ 
straining, holding back, and made flesh the object, Instead 
of the contrary, of retaining , not remitting (tho use of wiDe). 
Hkiuostedt's trahere, atlrahere. attract, is inconsistent with 
the preposition 3 1° | M 3- Miohaelis, sense of protract- 

ing Is wholly unsnltod to *^3, flesh, as its object. Ewald's 
an den Wein zu heften meine Sinne, to fasten on the wine, 
etc., gives hardly any sense at all, and what little (hero 
is, is opposed to the evident context. Tho sanio may be 
said of Hebzpeld: anzulocken mcinen Leib; the flesh needs 
no alluring, or drawing to the wine; besides the preposition 
3 is here also Inconsistent with such a meaning. Tho Ixx. 
t? xapSCa (lov ihjtvtrei ri}v <rapsa pov ut olvov, wholly inverts 

the idea. The Syriac delight my flesh* Is ?. 

mere accommodating guess. The Vulgate abstrahere, a vino 


carnem meam, suits very 


well with ■JUSTS 1 ?, 


but would re- 


qniro the preposition D (P’D Instead of Our 
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ini in the sense of guiding, leading, comp. Isa. 
xi. G; 1 Chron. xiii. 7 ; 2 Sam. vi. 3, etc .— And 

to lay hold on folly, or also to seize folly. 

—With “folly” (nnjp) cannot here natu¬ 
rally be meant as an exclusive contrast with 
wisdom ; therefore not folly in the absolute sense, 
but mainly that, foolish, sensual pleasure, which 
is referred to in ver. 2, or even that mentioned 
in ver. 3, “comforting the flesh with wine;” 
therefore a disposition which givey the reins to 
pleasure, and lives thoughtlessly in accordance 
with the assertion of IIouace : Dulcc est desipere 
in loco . ICoueletii, from the beginning, recog¬ 
nizes this sentiment as folly, and thus designates 
it in contempt. Cut nevertheless he will prove 
it, and try whether it may not bo relatively best 
for man, belter than cold, fruitless, and weari¬ 
some wisdom, which when gained produces sor¬ 
row, and with which ho was disgusted according 
to chapter first.” (Elsteu).—T ill I might see 
what wan that good for the sons of men, 
etc. Comp. vii. 19.—Which they should do 
under the heaven all the days of their 
life. There is in these words a kind of mourn¬ 
ful resignation. Short as is the period of hu¬ 
man life on earth, cvcu for this little span of 
time it is not always clear to man what is really 
good and beneficial for him ; and many, and 
mostly bitter and painful experiences, arc needed 
to bring him to this knowledge.—Ver. 4. I made 
me great works; I builded me houses. 


English version, “ to give myself to wine,” is hs safo a guess 
as an,y, but it leaves out tlio important woril '*1^3 ‘*m.V 
flesh,” unless it is intended to have its meaning conveyed in 
tlio word myself, as though it were equivalent to 

This, however, is without warrant in tho Scriptures, llo* 
sides, it destroys tho contrast ovidontly intended between 

and 3*7, the body and tho mind , which a<? moro 
Relic rally means (comp. Prov. vll. 7 ; xvii. 7, with most of 
tlm places where it occurs in that book and this), or the 
sou 1 generally, us in Ps. Ixxiii. 25, whoro it is in contrast 
with —“ my flesh and heart”—body and soul. 

Tho ordinary Hebrew moaning of *1^,3 m to draw out. 


Closely allied to it is tho sense of tho Arabic 



to hold, lay hold of, which runs through all tho Arabic conju- 
gatlous. This is tho primary, and tho sense most likely in¬ 
tended hero: to lay hold of, hold bade my flesh, that i-q to 
govern, check, restrain it. Tho unusual style of tho lan¬ 
guage shows that there is a figure hero, and what that flguro 
is is suggested by the word J7l} in tho following clauso. 

The ordinary, and, wo think, the primary sense of this word 
is egit agitivit. lienee it is applied to tho driving of flocks, 
Gen. xx.xi. 18; Exod. iii. 1; Ps. lxxx. 2, but moro especially 
and significantly, to tho driving or guiding of horses and 
chariots, as 2 Sam. vi. 3; 2 Kings ix. 20, where tho noun 
is most graphically used to describo tho mad driving 

of Jehu. From this uso in tho Scriptures, tlio Rabbins 
have, very naturally, and according to tho analogy of secon¬ 
dary senses as they spring up in othor languages, employed 
It, with an ethical and philosophical morning, to denote ft 
course or thinking, conduct (ductus) or as a rulo for tho gui¬ 
dance of life. Thus viewed it strikingly suggests sotno such 
flguro as seems hinted in though ihoro tho meta¬ 

phor may ho said to lia conccalod: all tho moro impressivo, 
however, when seen, on account of its inobtrusiveness. It 
is noticed by Hitzio, who sees tho flguro, yot misapplies it, 
or falls back, after all, to tho other Hoa of supporting, sus¬ 
taining generally: “to draw with wino my flesh, that is, 
die Itaschim danv't im Cange zu erhalten, to keep tho ma- 
chino going, parallel with tho expression to support the life 
with bread.” Hero hn seems to drop thy metaphor, yet 
takes it up again when he 6ftys, “ tlio wino hero is compared 
to a draught horse, or as wo say of ono who drinks on the 
way, he hath taken a relay.” This is a vulgar view of tho 


We are here certainly to understand the struc¬ 
tures of Solomon in a general sense (1 Kings vii. 

I, ff.; ix. 19 ; x. 18, fit'., but hardly a special al¬ 
lusion to the temple, which Solomon could not 
have counted among his houses.— I planted me 
vineyards The Song of Solomon, chap. viii. 

II, mentions one of these ; and that Solomon had 

more of them, and had not overrated his wealth 
arbitrarily, and in violation of historic truth, (as 
Knobel supposes), is satisfactorily proved by the 
several vineyards of David enumerated in 1 
Chron. xxvii. 27.—Ver. 6. I made me gardens 
and orchards, —in the environs of these houses 
or palaces, (comp. 1 Kings xxi. 2 ; Jer. Iii. 7; 
also the Song of Solomon i. 1G, f.). For the ety¬ 
mology of See Int. to the Sony, \ 3, 

obs. 2. — And I planted trees in them of 
all kind of fruits ; therefore not merely one 
of one kind, but many of many kinds of fruit 
trees. The emphasis docs not rest on as 

if it would declare the King’s object to bo to 
raise trees affording delightful and delicate en¬ 
joyment (Knodel), but on wherebj* tho rich 

variety of fruit trees is pointed out.—Ver. G.—I 
made me pools of water ; perhaps those men¬ 
tioned in the Song (vii. 4), as at Heshbon; per¬ 
haps also the king’s pool at Jerusalem, mentioned 
in Neh. ii. 14, which a later tradition, at least, 
marked as a work of Solomon. (Josephus, B ., 

comparison, resembling some common Americanisms bo- 
neatli tho dignity of tho real figure. Ami then ho inter¬ 
prets what follows, of “ wisdom guiding,” by comparing it to 
the coachmau sitting on tho box. Stuart follows him in 
this, but both may bo said to err in making wino tho unruly 
horso that needs guidance, instead of tho jlesh (’3kJiQ)- 
“On tho whole,” says Stuart, “there can bo no doubt that 
tho senso thus given by Hitzio is significant; tlio main dif¬ 
ficulty is the seeming strangeness of tho figurativo repre¬ 
sentation.” With a little change, however, it is tho eamo 
with Plato’s muro full und ornato comparison in tho PIied- 
drus 54 F, or as it may bo called, tho myth of the charioteer 
and his two horses. Tho body (the flosh with its lusts, its 
appetites) is tho wild horso bo graphically described as upa- 
Tepav\r}v /ieAayypw? vtf>atp.oi k. t. A., “ strong necked, black, 
with bloodshot furious t*} r cs, full of violence, coarse, shaggy- 
eared, deaf, hard-yielding, either to the whip or tho spur.” 
Tho gentle horse is tho pure feeling, the *' Platonic love,” or 
celestial Eros, and tho charioteer is tho Nov?, or Reason, tho 

Hebrew 3*7 guiding or driving with 7113371- If it seems 
6trange to interpret Koiieleth by Plato, it may be said that 
the figure is, in itself, very en«y and natural, cuming diroctly 
from primary analogies, and in accordance with tho whole 
train of tho preacher’s thought: I sought diligently, when 
my flesh was furiously driving on in wine, or pleasure (|"3 

here not denoting tho instrument, or flgura'ivo chariot, bnt 
the atato or condition) lo draw it, to restrain it, to bridlo it, 
to keep it, in the path of temperance. On this account we 
have rendered it in tho Metrical Version, “ to rein my flesh 
in wine,” and this is in harmony with Iho figure, as wo find 
it so deeply grounded in language generally—a fact which 
makes its use by ICoheletii so little strango when proporly 
considered. It is frequent in tho Latin, both in proso und 
poetry. Comp. Hor. Carolina iv. 15, 10, evaganti frrna licet i- 
tim injecit, Sii. II. 7, 74. Jam vaga prosit iet frenis naturare - 
motis; Ep. I. 253, hunc (animuni) frenis hunctu comp f see ca¬ 
tena , Llv. xxxiv. 2, da'e frenos impotenti natunc ; Juv. viii. 
63, pone tree frena modumque, Seneca, Ep. x.Kui.voluptatea 
tenere sub frtruo ; etc., etc. So tho phrases dare frena and dare 
habenas —fan's habenis, etc. In thosamo way tho Greek \a\i- 
po? and xuAtvou. Tts uso is common in English, wbother 
derived from classical oxaruples or, as is moro likely, having 
a spontaneous origin: “To give tho reins toappotilo” (tho 
very expression that Zockler unconsciously uses, der Lust 
die Zilgel schiessen lassen) or tho contrary—to “ lay tho reins 
upon the neck of ploastiro,”—with tho idea of the unruly 
horse. If, after all, it should bo said that this is not in tha 
ordinary Hebrew style, it may bo replied that neither is Ko- 
HELETtl in tho stylo of other Hebrew books, and, iheroforo, 
that kiDd of criticism, so assuming, but, oft times, so superfi¬ 
cial, canuot, with cortuinty, bo applied to it.—T. L.] 
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Jud. v., 4, 2); and certainly tho9o situated in 
Wadi Ur(a?, near Bethlehem and Erham, “ Fools 
of Solomon," mentioned in the exposition of the 
Song of Solomon, and which are doubtless here 
principally meant.— To water therewith the 
wood that bringeth forth trees, nipU? 

iniraiisilive * as in Prov. xxiv. 31 ; Isa. v. G; 
xxxiv. 15. The object of these pools ns artificial 
basins for irrigating the extensive orchards of 
the king, testify to the magnificence and expense 
of these grounds. Ver. 7. I got me servants 
and maidens, and had servants born in my 
house. (Lit., were to me, nsinver. 10), namely, 
from the marriages of the men and maid servants 

in ray house. JV3 Gen. xv. 2, or JV3. , T I T 

Gen. xii. 27; Jer. ii. 14, are slaves born in 
the house ( vernx , oi/aq'eve/f), and on account 
of their natural fidelity and affection a very va¬ 
luable possession ; here, however, named maiilly 
because their prcsenco was the sign and neces¬ 
sary result of numerous servants, and, conse¬ 
quently, of a large and flourishing household — 
Also I had great possessions, of great and 
small cattle. After the wealth in men and 
maid servants, as in Gen. xii. 1G; xxx. 43, di¬ 
rectly follow the great possessions of cattle, and 
then comes his wealth in unproductive treasures, 
silver and gold, as Gen. xiii. 2. The historical 
books of the Old Testament mention not only 
David (1 Chron. xxvii. 20, f.), but also his son 
and heir Solomon (1 Kings v. 3; viii. G3), as 
wealthy possessors of herds. For the concluding 
words of this verse: above all that were in 
Jerusalem before me, 6cc remarks on chap, 
i. 1(5.—Ver. 8. I gathered me also silver 
and gold. lit., “I heaped up," that 

is in treasuries, as in the gorgeous apartments 
of my palace. The result of this unceasing ac¬ 
tivity of Solomon in collecting treasures, is de¬ 
picted in 2 Chron. i. 15, ix. 27 ; 1 Kings x. 27: 
“ Silver and gold at Jerusalem were as plenteous 
us stones.”— And the peculiar treasure of 
kings, and of the provinces. For HPTO 

province, district, comp. Int. \ 4, obs. 2. n^p, 

lit. properly, is hero and in 1 Chron. xxix. 8, 
equivalent lo wealth, treasures. By 44 kings" 
arc naturally first meant those tributary rulers 
of the neighboring lands treated of in 1 Kings v. 
1; x. 15; but farther on those friendly rulers, 
who, as (he Queen of Sheba, 1 Kings x. 2 ff., 
brought voluntary gifts, or even sent them, (as 
through (he ships of Ophir, 1 Kings, ix. 28; x. 
11, 14,22; 2 Chron. viii. 28). The provinces 
arc those twelve districls into which Solomon 
divided the land for the purpose of taxation, 1 
Kings iv. 7 if.— I gat me men-singers and 
women-singers; —the latter doubtless belong¬ 
ing lo the women used for courtly display, men¬ 
tioned in the Song of Solomon under tho name 
of “ Daughters of Jerusalem,” or “ Virgins with¬ 
out number,” (chap. vi. 8); tho former were of 
course not singers of tho temple (as in 1 Kings 
x. 12; 1 Chron. xxv. Iff.; 2 Chron. v. 12), but 

♦[Although a participle la form, TV31¥» hi 1 * rather the 

force ot nit adjective denoting fulness, luxuriance, (flee Metri¬ 
cal version); not bringing forth ireos, nur English ver¬ 
sion boa It, but Lbjoninff. luxuriant with, or in trees. —T. L.] 


singers of lively, worldly songs, a9 kept by David 
according to 2 Sam. xix. 30, and afterwards cer¬ 
tainly by Solomon for enhancing tho pleasures 
of the table, (comp. Isa. v. 12; Amos vi. 5).— 
For nary to get, to keep, comp. 2 Sam. xv. 1; 1 

Kings i. 5.— And the delights of the sons of 
men, as musical instruments, and that of 

all sorts (Zockler has rendered Dru^l mtSf 

' • : t • 

die Ildlle und Fiillc , tn great abundance. —T. L. 
The words JTHpn nitf arc most probably to 

bo translated according to the Arabic by “ mul¬ 
titude and multitudes,” or also by “ heap and 
heaps" (Ewald, Elster, etc.), whereby a very 
great abundance is meant, and indeed of DUJpri 

i. e., of caresses, of enjoyments and pleasures of 
sexual love, to which Solomon was too much 
given according to 1 Kings xi. 3; Song of Solo¬ 
mon, vi. 8. J. D. Michaelis,.Rosen Mueller, 
IIerzfeld, Knodel, Hitzig, etc translate “ mis¬ 
tress and mistresses,” or 44 woman and women,” 
a signification which they seek to justify etymo¬ 
logically in various ways from the Arabic, but 
which can no more bo considered certain than 

the explanation resting on the Chaldaic Nipt 44 to 

pour,” which ancient translators turn into cup¬ 
bearers, male and female* (Sept. o'(vo y \'6ovr nal 
otvoxdag, Hieronymus, ministros vpii et ministras). 
Ver. 9. So I was great aud increased. (Lit. 
I became great and added thereto (‘j'pin as i. 

1G). This is meant, of course, in the sense of 
possessions and riches, consequently in the sense 
of Gen. xxvi. 13; Job i. 3. — Also my wisdom 

remained with me : Lit. ( It stood 

by me), it remained at my side, left me not, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that my outward man 
yielded to these follies and vanuics. Thus must 
it be rendered according to ver. 3, and not 44 my 
wisdom served me," (Ewald), or il sustained me," 
Elster. (Comp, the Vulg. pcrseveravitmecum ).— 
Ver. 10. And whatsoever mine eyes de¬ 
sired I kept hot from them. That is, I pos¬ 
sessed not only an abundance of all earthly 
goods, but I sought also to enjoy them ; I with¬ 
held from me no object of my pleasure. Con¬ 
cerning the eyes as scat and organ of sensual de¬ 
sire, consult Ps. cxlv. 15; 1 Kings xx. G ; 1 John 


•[n'meri hid- Thero ifl do need of going to tho Ara- 
• : t ■ 

bic for this word. A great many different viows havo been 
takon of it, but tho boat common talors scorn agreed that it 
rofers to Solomon’s many wives and concubines. This is 
tho opinion of Aden Ezra, who thinks that it would havo 
been very strango if such luxuries liud beoa omitted from 

this list. He, howovor, would make it from T^, with tlio 
sense of fernalo captives , taken ns tho spoil in wiir. Others 
who render it wives, like Hitzio, Stuajit, etc., imuko it from 


the Arabic 


to lean upon, Infln. ill. conj. 



to embrace. I>m tboro la a nearer Hebrew derivation from 
Ity mammj, the breast. Tbo feminine form is used at nioro 

voluptuous.—rni^ tho swelling breast, mamma sororiantes. 

T * 

The plural after tbo singular Is Intensive to donoto tho vast 
number of theso luxuries that Solomon possessed. Tito Uu- 

gesh Is easily accounted for without making tt from 


or tho Arabic . • By the addition lliero Is a sharp- 
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ii. 10.—* I withheld not my heart from any i 
joy. Koiieleth does not mean, thereby that he 
enjoyed every imaginable pleasure, but only that 
he kept his heart open for every pleasure that 
presented itself to him, and profited by every one ; 
that he avoided no pleasure that presented itself 
to him, (comp, llirzia). That this is the sense 
is proved by the following: For my heart re¬ 
joiced in all my labour; and this was my 
portion of all my labours. Koheeetii allowed 
himself, therefore, those pleasures and enjoy¬ 
ments which resulted from his continued exer¬ 
tion and labor, which formed agreeable resting 
places in the midst of his painfuL and fatiguing 
life ; lie sought and found in the hours of cheer¬ 
ful enjoyment, that interrupted his mainly pain¬ 
ful existence, a recompense for his troubles and 
sorrows,— i recompense, it is true, that was only 
of a transitory nature (consequently no lasting, 

but simply an apparent p*7n), and whica thus, 

just as the toil and labor, belonged to that vexa¬ 
tion of spirit that formed mainly the sum and 
substance of his experience. For JO noiy lit. ’• 

“to extract joy from anything,” comp. Prov. v. 
18; 2 Cliron. xx. 27. In opposition to the ex¬ 
planation of IIaiin ct al. — my heart rejoiced after 
all my labor, stands the following expression: 
This was my portion (i. e. f my profit, my advan¬ 
tage), of all iny labor.—Ver. 11. Then I looked 
on all the works, etc., lit.: I turned to all my 
works (3 H13 as Job vi. 28) ; comp. ver. 12. 

And on the labour that I had laboured to 

do, i. e. t to produce these, my toilsome works. 
And, behold, all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit. “All,” that is, the substance of all 
my elforts, tlioso referring to the collecting cf 
great riches, and the founding of a great domi¬ 
nion. as well as those aiming after cheerful en¬ 
joyment; “ in nothing of all this did I recognise 

alasting pSn, areal j'niY (comp. chap. i. 3); 
everything seemed to mo rather as nn riyn 

(sec i. 14).” I/ihow far and tvhy this formed the 
result of his experience, is shown in the sequel 
(ver. 12-19); there only does this general conclu¬ 
sion : there is no profit under the sun, as here ex¬ 
pressed in anticipation, find its full justification. 

4. First Division , second strophe: Vers. 12-19. 
That there is no profit under the sun, appears 
above all clearly from the fact,that the wise man, 
with reference to his final destiny, and the end 

eaing of tho first syllable, which requires dagesh and the 
shortening of the vowel lVotn p.ttach to chirek. See Intro¬ 
duction to Metrical Version, p. 180. The Syriac has KfllpIP 

SO'p'2/l corresponding nearly to thelxx. oivoxoovs ko\ oit'o- 

xda?. cup-bearers, or wine-pourrm. ZoCKi.Eti’a rendering has 
but little or no support. Tho late Arabic translation of Dr. 

Vandyko well renders It , vA 0 ladies, 

*55 1 " J 

mistresses; though from a different root, it comes to tho 
satno thing with the Hebrew.—T. L. 

* For a most impressive statement of this, revealing the 
wholo phil *aophy of will and choice (the will following the 
Sfrwc, or the sens > in subjection to the will) see Job’s decla¬ 
ration, Job xxxi. 27, ’sS IjSrt "Jpj; *inN DX:Ifmy 

heart , (the seat of moral power) hath gone after mine eyes 
(tho sense generally), then, etc. It is an emphatic deniil 
that ho had permitted seuso to govern him.—T. L.j 


of his life, has no advantage over the fool, in so 
far as *he meets the same death as the latter 
through a necessity of nature, and is obliged to 
leave the fruits of his labor often enough to fool¬ 
ish heirs and successors.— Ver. 12. And I 
turned myself- to behold wisdom, and 
madness, and folly; i. e., to observe them in 
their relation to each other, and consider their 
relative value; comp. i. 17. Hitzig’s concep¬ 
tion that “madness and folly ” are correlatives is 
altogether too artificial; he holding that by these 
the result of the consideration of wisdom is ex¬ 
pressed and that a connective (“ and, behold, 
it wa9) ” has been omitted. For what can 
the man do thatcometh after the king? 
even that which hath been already done. 
This, “that has already been done,” consists na¬ 
turally in a foolish and perverted beginning, even 
in the destruction of what has been done by a 
wise predecessor, and in the dispersion of the 
treasures and goods collected by him, (comp, for 
this negative, or rather catachreslic sense of the 
verb to do, Matt. xvii. 12). J. D. Miciiaelis, 
Knobel, and IIengstenberg, substantially coin¬ 
cide with this explanation of the somewhat ob¬ 
scure and difficult words; it is confirmed as well 
by the context as by the masoretic punctuation. 
Nearest allied to this is the conception of Ro- 
senmueller : “ For who is the man who can come 
after the king ? Answer : For what has been 
he will do.” Thus also De Rougement: “Who 
is the man who could hope to be more fortunate 
in following after him (King Solomon) on this 
false path ? We can try it, but it will be with us 
as it has been with all before us.” Hitzig reads 
in the concluding line iustead of 

aud therefore translates : What will the successor 
of the king do ? “ That which ho hath already 

done.” Luxiier, Vaiiiinger, as also tho Sep - 
iuagint and tho Vulgate , only translating more 
concretely^ do not take “133 FIN, 

as an independent, responsive clause, but as a 
relative clause: “ What will the man be who 
will come after the king, who has already been, 
chosen ?” (Luther, “ whom they have already 
made”). Hahn also says: “What is the man 
who will come after the king, in respect to that 
which has already been done and Ewald and 
Elster : “How will the man be who fol¬ 
lows tho king, compared with him whom they 
chose long ago,” i. <?., with his predecessor? 
Some Rabbinic exegotists, whom even Dnu- 
sius is inclined to follow, have referred 

to God as active subject, which is here ex¬ 
pressed as a plurality (trinity): “with the One 
(or beside the One) who has made him;” for 
which sense they refer to Ps. cxlix. 2: Job xxxv. 
10 ; Isa. liv. 1, etc. —Ver. 13. Then I saw that 
wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light ex- 
celleth darkness. —The poet recognizes the 
absolute worth of wisdom,just as in the first 
clause of ver. 14 he more clearly describes its 
profit for the individual. For the comparison of 
wisdom and folly with light and darkness, corap. 
Prov. vi. 23; Matth. vi. 33 f.; John viii. 12, etc . 
“As light is a creative power that bears within 
itself an independent life, and produces life 
wherever it penetrates, and darkness, on the 
contrary, is a negation of light, a numb and dead 
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element,—so is the real strength of life in wisdom 
alone, whilst folly is vain, empty, and unsub¬ 
stantial” (Elster).—V er. 14. The wise man's 
eyes are in his head ; but the fool walketh 
in darkness. —An assumed syllogism, in which 
the conclusion is wanting: “therefore, it stum¬ 
bles aud falls;” comp. John xi. 10. By the eyes 
which the wise man carries in his head, t. e ., in 
the right place, are meant, of course, the eyes of 
the understanding (Eph. i. 18), the inward organ 
of spiritual knowledge, tho eye of the spirit 
(P rov. xx. 27; Matth. vi. 23, etc.). Comp. Cicero, 
deNatura Deorum , 2, G4. Totam licet anii^is lam- 
quam oculis luslrare terram .— And I myself 
perceived also that one event happeneth 
to them all. —adversative, as iii. 13; iv. 

8, 1G. rnp? literal: occurrence, accident or 

chance; comp. vcr. 15; iii. 19, etc., which hero 
clearly designate death, the physical end of man, 
the return to dust of one born of dust, as a des¬ 
tiny resting on the Divine curse (Gen. iii. 19).* 
—Vcr. 15. As it happeneth to the fool, so 
it happeneth even to me. —The general as¬ 
sertion of the latter clause of vcr % 14 is now spe¬ 
cially applied to the person of Koheleth, as be¬ 
longing to the class of wise men.—'-P.p! ’^“Dl 

literally: “I also, it will happen to me.” The 
person being made prominent by the isolated 
pronoun in the nominative, placed at the begin¬ 
ning, as in Gen. xxiv. 27 ;* Ezek. xxxiii. 17 ; 2 
Chron. xxviii. 10.— And why was I then 
more wise? —That is, “what profits me now 
my great wisdom ? what advantage docs it afford 
me compared with the fool ?” Eor this expres¬ 
sion comp. 1 Cor. xv. 30; Gal. v. 11.—IX now, 

therefore, if such is the case, is said in view of 
the dying hour; from which the author looks 

back on the whole of his past life.—UTV a par¬ 
ticiple used substantively, synonymous with 
jUiy, advantage, profit, here an adverb, exces¬ 
sively, too much, comp. vii. 16.— That this 
also is vanity.—“ This” namely, the arrange¬ 
ment that the wise man dies as the fool, that the 
same night of death awaits them both. Observe 

• [The word 711 pO, though it may bo rendered chance, 

does not denote that which happens without a cause, bat 
simply that which oc-curs. The same may bo said of the 
Greek Tho Hebrew word, however, may be beLtor 

compared with the Homeric jp, which it resembles in 
having the same radical consonants (xp), though doubtless, 
etymologically, different [in this respect it agrees better 
with Kvpto], It carries rather tho sen*o of tho inevitable, or 
of doom , like the Greek al<ra, nolpa, which, with K»jp, are 
used to denote death ns tho groat doom of our race. So tho 
Latin fatum, and so of till those old words. Tho earlier we 
go up in languago, tho Icis do wo find in these or similar 
words any thought of chance or fate, in the atheistic sense, 
but ratber tho contrary—namely, that of decree (fatam), 
destiny Hxcd by on intellectual pow r. So Koheleth seem 9 
to use TT^pO hero and the verb Tllp. There is, in the 

whole context, a recognition of something more than a 
t( debt of nature. an atheistical kind of language wh : ch our 
Christianity does not prevent us from using. The whole 
aspect of the passage favors the idea of an inevitable doom 
(decree, sentence) fixed upon the race, from which no wis¬ 
dom, no virtue exempts. Death hath passed upon all men 
for that all have sinnod." To one who views them In 
their true and earl est character, these old Greek words 
above mentioned are tho very echo of such a sentence. 
They are all used for death and often, In Homer and else¬ 
where. may he so rendered. The epithets joined with them 
rhow the same idea, as something inconsistent with the 
thought of chance, or blind physical law.—T. L.] 


that Kohcletli does not declare this disposition 
an injustice, but only as vanity, for a new phase 
of that fullness of vain, empty appearances which 
his experience in life has made him acquainted 

with, hero signifies, as at the end of ver. 

* m 

19 (also chap. viii. 10, 14), something objectively 
vain, in contrast to the vanity of subjective hu¬ 
man thoughts, knowledge aud efforts hitherto 
indicated by it. It means the same objective 
/ M7ai6T7}g of this lower world, derived from the 
fall, of which Paul, Rom. viii. 20, says, that tho 
entire earthly creature, like man himself, is sub¬ 
jected to it.—Ver. 16. For there is no remem¬ 
brance of the wise more than of the fool 
forever-— i. e as is the fool, so is the wise man 
forgotten after his death ; posterity thinks of the 
one ns little as of the other. This assertion is, 
of course, to be relatively understood, like the 
similar one in chap. i. 11 ; not all posthumous 
fame of men is denied; it is simply asserted to 
be ordinarily and most generally the case, that 
posterity retains no special remembrance of 
those who have previously lived, which, in re¬ 
ference to the great majority * of individuals is 

certainly wholly true.—Vp-SH DjJ lit., “with the 
fool,” is equivalent to “as the fool;” comp. vii. 
10; Job ix. 26; xxxvii. 18.—oVlj?7 belongs in 
conception with p'TDf, “no remembrance for 

eternity,” the same as, no eternal remembrance, 
no lasting recollection.— Seeing that which 
is now in the days to come shall all be 
forgotten. —CrX3n D'iDVI is the accusative of 

♦ T - ■ T " 

time, comp. Isa. xxvii. G; Jer. xxviii. 1G.— 

is to be connected with the verb, as also chap, 
ix. 6, and is therefore to be rendered ; “ because 
every thing will have long been forgotten ” 
the future past).—And how dieth the 

wise man? as the fool! —(A simple exclama¬ 
tion in the Ger.). A painful cry of lamentation^ 

♦[The emphasis here is on the word and it ia 

asserted, whether hyperbolicully or not, oi oil. No memory 
lasts forever, or for the workl . The greatest fame, at last, 

goes out. In this respect, or In comparison with 
the differences of time, in human fume, aro regarded by the 
philosophical Seer ns of no moment. A rcmombrunco ever 
lost is equal to oblivion.—T. L. 

fil. 16. TNI “And O, bow ia it?” It is an exclamatory 

I •» ; 

burst of irrepressible feeling, laying open the very heart of 
tho writer. It- is tlio great mystery tliut so perplexes him, 
but for which lie knows there is some ctmso consistent wiih 
tho Divine wisdom and justice. Some great doom [Tl^pD 

llko the Greek *»jp, al^a ftoipa] lias come npon all the raco, 
the wise, the foolish, the just, the unjust, tho unholy, tho 
compiratlvely pure (seo ix. 2»,and for some fundamental 
moral reason applicable to them nil alike,—us a race rather 
than as individuals. *’0 , why is it V ’ It U no scepticism In 
regard to God’s rightoous government, no denial of essential 
moral distinctions; it is not an assertion of Epicurean reck¬ 
lessness oq tbo one hand, nor of a stoical lutality on the 
other, but a cry of anguish at a spectacle ev«r passing bo- 
fore his eyes, and which ho falls clearly to comprehend. It 
is ns though he were arguing with the Sovereign Omnipo¬ 
tence. Like tho language of Job and llabikkuk, in similar 
seasons of despondeocy, it seems to manifest, almost, a que¬ 
rulous tone of interrogatory: Why is thero no difference? 
“ Why dost thou make man ns the flshos of tbo sen ?” [llnb. 
1.14, nnd comp. Eccles. lx. 12]; why dealest thou thus with 
us ? “ What shall 1 do unto thee, O thou Watcher of men ?” 
[Job vii. 20], It reems almost irreverent, and yet there is no 
cant about It, no suppression of tlio houpst feeling of sur¬ 
prise, no artificial humility Imposing on itself in the use of 
any formal language of resignation. Koheleth hero appears 
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which, by an appeal to the experience of the 
reader, is to represent what is asserted as in¬ 
contestable.—Yer. 17. Therefore I hated life. 
—Xlty docs not indicate the strong effect of 

actual hatred or hostile feeling, but the feeling 
of disgust, weariness, antipathy towards a thing. 
Comp, the Vulg.: tieduit ms vitx mese, and also for 
this same milder sense of the verb, Isa. xiv. 1; 
Amos v. 13; Malachi i. 3.— Because the work 
that is wrought under the sun is grievous 
unto me. —That is, the view of every thing oc¬ 
curring under the sun bore painfully upon me, 
tortured me with an oppressive feeling ; comp. 
Ewald, Manual , $ 217, *. ?/.; comp, also chap. i. 
14.—Yer. 18.— Yea, I hated all my labor, 
etc. —Not simply the doings of men in general, 
but also his own exertions, appeared hateful to 
the Preacher, because they were vain and fruit¬ 
less.— Because I should leave it to the man 
that shall be after me —that is, to my succes¬ 
sor, heir; comp. ver. 12. He must leave to his 
heirs not the labor itself,'but what he had ac¬ 
quired thereby, its fruit, its result, and this 
grieves him—why, the following verse tells.— 
For the form viJYJ.S! Imp. Iliph. from nil comp. 

Ew.vld, $ 122, e. —Ver. 19 heightens the thought 
of ver. 18, and thereby leads back definitively to 
ver. 12, ns the starting point of the present re¬ 
flection on the uncertainty and transitory nature 
of all earthly possessions (for wise men as well 
as for fools).— Wherein I have labored, and 
wherein I have showed myself wise un¬ 
der the sun.—' Ti33ni£h 'phoyti lit., “which I 

• la* • I * 

have obtained by trouble, and in which I have em¬ 
ployed wisdom. 1 ' A zeugma for: by whose weari¬ 
some acquirement I havo showed myself wise. 

5. Second Division , first strophe. —Ver. 20-23. 
Ou account of the painful truth of what has just 
been demonstrated, one must despair of all ex¬ 
ternal earthly success of this earthly life, as does 
the Preacher at the evening of his life.— There¬ 
fore I went about to cause my heart to de¬ 
spair. —(Lit. Ger., “turned around”). '1)1301 


like one complainln7,—not in anger, but in grief. He Booms 
to say, na Job said, “ Suffer me to plead with thee.” It is 
I hat sublime stylo of expostulation which so strikes us, and, 
Bonjctimoi, utmost terrifies us, in the grand Old Testament 
mon of God. Our English Version is very tame: “and how 
dicth,” etc. The conjunction ) has, in fact, an interjectional 
force, making more marked the exclamation TX, by show- 

* f 

lng nn emotional rather than a logical connection; as 
though it wore something suddenly springing up, or irre¬ 
pressibly promptod by the previous soldoquizing utterance 
[see remarks on Job xxviii., and on the particle ^J), in 

tho Introduction to Metrical Version, p. 177]: “Since tho 
days como when ail is forgotten; but 0 how Is it” (as It 
should bo rendered instead of anti, since tho conjunction is 
rather disjunctive than merely copulative, and, therefore, 
tho inoro suggesUvo of omotion]: Alas, how is it, that tho 
wise should die as dies tho fool I See (ho Metrical Version. 
It does not mean that tho wise mnu dicth in the same vi’in- 
tier as tho fool—that Is, recklessly, stupidly, or despairingly, 
but rather that ho Uios as well ns the fool; ho, no more than 
tho other, escapes the universal “sentence that hath passed 
upon all men” for tho reasdna given Gen. iii. 19; Horn. v. 

12. In truth Vp3H Dj’, [litorally, with tho fool) can 

hardly moan, wie dcr Thnr t In like manner os the fool, as 
ZiicELen holds — but rathor, in company with tho fool. It is 
companionship, rather than other l oHcmblanco; and so, too, 
does tho preposition keep its original sonso in Eccles. vii! 
11; Job ix. 26; xxxvii. 18, tho placos to which ZoCKLEft ro. 
fers.—T. L.]. 


different from 'JYI21 ver. 12, does not mean to 

* • x : 

turn in order to see any thing , but a turning 
around in order to do something, comp. vii. 25; 
1 Sam. xxii. 17, 18. The idea of turning from a 
former occupation is also included.*—The Piel 
to permit to despair, to give up to despair, 
is only found here in the 0. T.; the Niph. E?K1J 

desperavit is more usual (or also the neuter par¬ 
ticiple: desperatum est), whilst the Kal does not 
occur.—Ver. 21. For there is a man whose 
labor is in wisdom, and in knowledge, 
and in equity.—Lit., whose labor is with 

wisdom, etc. (7133113 l'73j72(), or also: whose 
labor lias been, etc.; for iTH tho verb supple¬ 
mented to ibnj?, can express both a present and 

a perfect sense. Wisdom is not hero designated 
as the aim of labor, as E^aed supposes (“ whose 
labor aims after wisdom”), but as the means 

whereby the aim of SiOj?, the fruit of human 

‘exertion shall be attained. Besides wisdom, 
knowledge and equity are also named as means 
to this end. (fljn comp. i. 16, 18 ; ii. 26) ; for 
this is what here means, not success, favor¬ 

able result, as chap. v. 9. The Sept, is also cor¬ 
rect, avdpiia, and substantially so also the Vulg. 
( sollicitudo ), and Lutiieii (ability, capability). — 
Yet to a man who has not labored therein 

shall he leave it for his portion.— nVl? 
i3~*73J?; for 13 refers to the principal thought of 

— T 

the preceding clause, and not to 71330. For 

3 ^73J7, to labor for a thing; comp. Jonah iv. 10. 

Tho suffix in 13371' also refers to *70J/\ and lp*7n 

is a second object: “lie gives it to him as his 
portion , his share”—Yer. 22. For what hath 
man of all his labor. 71171 lit.: falls to, falls 

T T 

suddenly down upon (Job xxxvii. G) ; in the later 
Clmldaic style, to happen, to become, to be ap¬ 
pointed to; comp. xi. 2; Neh. vi. 6.—And of 
the vexation of his heart.—Herewith aro 
principally, if not exclusively, meant these three 
synonyms: Wisdom, knowledge and equity, ver. 
21. The aspiration of the heart is the essence 
of the plans and designs which form the motive 
of the labor and exertion of man, and give to 
them their direction and definite aim.—Ver. 22. 
Wherein he hath labored under the sun. 

—The relative refers to 1*731? S3 as well as to 
13*7 |Vj;T — Ver. 23. For all his days are 
sorrows and his travail grief.—(comp. 

i. 13) bears here again the meaning of daily la¬ 
bor (IIitzig, Elsteh, Vaihinger, etc.), a stronger 
expression that would remind us of Ps. xlii. 3. 
Comp, also Ps. xc. 10.— Yea, his heart 
taketh not re3t in the night —that is, it re- 
maineth awake, troubled by anxious thoughts 
and plans, or tortured by unquiet dreams ; comp, 
v. 12 ; Song of Solomon v. 2. 

6. Second Division , second strophe .— Vers. 24— 
26. We are not always to remain in this aban- 

*[Ttmny l>o rathor said that '71130. here, is simply in¬ 
tensive of Tl'J2- It means to turn round and round —indi¬ 
cating perplexity, wanderings, or ©volutions of mind— I re¬ 
volved. Sco Metrical Version.—T. Lj 
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donmcnt of hope of external happiness, but to 
seek the necessary contentment of the heart in 
the cheerful and grateful enjoyment of the bless¬ 
ings of life, which God bestows on those of 11 is 
children who find favor in His sight; and even 
this enjoyment is something vain and futile, so 
far as it does not stand in the power of man, but 
must be graciously conferred by God.— There 
is nothing better for man than that he 
should eat and drink, etc .—The words J’f* 

*73X*D D1X3 31£3 permit a threefold con- 

; “ V T T : 

ceplion : 1. Iutcrvogative : “Is it not better for 
man to eat,” etc. (thus Luther, Oetinger, 
IIengstenberg, and the Vulg.: “Nonnc melius 
cst comedcTe et bibcrcetc .). 2. Purely negative : 
“There is no happiness for the man who eats,” 
etc. (thus the Sept., M. Geier, Dathe, Knobel, 
IIahn). 3. On the supposition of the omission 

of p or of ’3 before b.DX’Uf, “there is no 

happiucss for man but in eating.” This last 
translation has the most to recommend it,* be- 

*[This supposition that would supply p or '3 bo- 

foro is ft very old one, for it is referred to, although 

not fully endorsed, by Hasih and Aden Ezra, and is also 
mentioned by the grammarian Jon a Ren Gannacr (Abut 
ITaiiVi) in Sect. 26, on Ellipsis. It Is admitted, however, 
that thero is not a trace of it in any ancient manuscript, or 
in any various reading. It is maintained solely on the 
ground of a supposed exigentia loci. There Is wanted, it is 
thought, the sense that such an insertion would give, to 
bring it in harmony with some other passages, as they are 
mentioned by ZiiOKLER, and especially ix. 7-9. Now in re¬ 
spect to these it may bo said, that if there were a real or 
seeming variance, such a fact would present no cxegetical 
difficulty to one who lakes the right view of this book as a 
series of meditations in which the writer, or uttcrer, to use 
liis own expression, “ revolves ” OJ713D ii- 20), goes round 
and round , trying and testing different views of human life, 

“talking to his heart’' ['R*7 Sn 'mDN]* now taking up 
one supposition, then “turning again” to another, now 
desponding, th’en again so sure that he says Tiyv, “I 
know,"—at nnother time indulging what is evidently a sor¬ 
rowing irony, such as especially characterizes ix. vii. 9, as 
compared with xi. 0 (see the Exeget. and notes on these, 
nnd especially the two latter, in their respective places). 
Tho mere variance, therefore, whether seeming or real, 1 b 
not sufficient co warrant so bold an interpolation into the 
text, unless there is a failure in obtaining any good sense at 
all from the passage as it stands. But this surely cannot be 
pretended. What better thought, and, at the same lime, 
more literal as a version, than that given by the LXX., 
olfK eaTLU ayaOou avOpto: ru* o (ftayerai, it. T. A.: “ it is not 
good for man,” or “ the good is not for man what he eats,” 
or “that he cat,” etc., which is favored by Dathe, Knobel, 
and HAn.v. Or perhaps, still better than this, if wo regard 
the context, is the translation of Martin Geier, which he’ 
gives from Junius, iv>n cst bonum penes hominem ut edat, bi¬ 
bat ,” etc.: '• the good is not in the power of man that he 
Bhould eat anil dm*, rtc. t for this.I saw is from the hand of 
God himself.” Tims, suva Geier, all things remain in their 
native sense, and there is no need of any ellipsis. It might 
be rendered, perhaps, ‘‘it is not the good for man (hla 
summuni bonum) to eat and drink or if that is regardeu as 
too philosophical for Kohclelh, and nlso rs demanding the 
article, it may be rendered simply, “it Is not good,” or, 
“there is no good in it” (of itself). Tremellids translates 
in tho same way, non est bonum penes hominem, etc. The ge¬ 
neral Btnse then would be this: whatever good there may 
be in eating and drinking, etc., it is not in man’s power to 
secure it,or to find enjoyment in it (“ make his soul see good 
In it”); and this is in such admirable harmony with tho 
context: “it is the gilt of God.” The preposition 3 in 

has this 6ense, as may be shown in many passages, 
and i: correspi nds exactly to oar own most natural mode of 
speech: if is rwt in him. Even Hie power to enjoy comes 
from God. It is not strange tint ibiti«>nfttist Commentators 
Bhoald seek to give an Epicurean us, cct to the passage, but 
it is matter of surprise that ntiieis called Evangelical should 
go out of their way to follow th'-in. The interpretation 
tbns given, as the most literal one, is also In p-rlect har¬ 
mony with other pvsag p, or rather, we might say, that # tho 


cause the interrogative and the unconditional 
negative conception do not so well comport with 
the context, and because this latter especially 
would be in contradiction with the passages of 
chap. iii. 12, 22; v. 18 ff.; vii. 14; viii. 15; ix. 
7-9, which recommend serene enjoyment of life as 
a means of acquiring happiness and contentment. 
And because, further, the ancient Aramaic trans¬ 
lations confirm the omission of D (compare iii. 


positivo unqualified commendation of tho gross Epicurean 
sentiment which the interpretation would give is in direct 
contradiction to the many declarations of vanity nnd worth¬ 
lessness in respect to All mere wealth and pleasure-seeking, 
which are elsewhere found. This might bo set off against 
tho other assertion of variance, if either can be regarded as 
a right mode of exegesis In this book. 

At all events, the literal rendering is all sufficient here— 
whilst the fair interpretation of other seemingly Epicurean 
passages only shows, as wo think, a difference of aspect 
under which the great question is considered, but no con¬ 
tradiction to that doctrine which the writer is throughout 
moBt earnest to put forth as ono of the fundamental ideas 
of hfs book, namely, that all good is from God, and that 
nothing 1 b good without Him. See the Metrical Version: 
The consciousness of this, not eatiQg, etc., is the highest 
good. 

Uasiii interprets the “K as meaning that "tbo 

good is not simply that man should eat, etc., or it is not 
in eating alone; as much ob to say, he should give his 
heart to do judgment and righteousness, together with his 
o*ting and drinking;” and then Lo proceeds to give his¬ 
torical illustration. 

Aden Ezra suggests tho supplying (in the mind) of some 
such particle as pi, meaning, not tuo only good, or Lhat 

it is not good, in man, or for man, that bo should only 
cat and drink, etc. Again, be seems to lay emphasis on 

the word 1*7DJ73 (In his toil), giving it as the general 

sense of the text, as it stands, that “this toil, with its - 
weariness, finds no oihcr good (no higher good) Ilian to 
eat and drink,”—thus shutting out any Epicurean idea 
and making it a depreciation of human effort rather than 
a commendation of sensual pleasure, in itself, as the best 
thing in life. , 

The Syriac inserts N7X) unless, without any thing to 
correspond to it in the Hebrew, and having very much 
the appearance of an accommodation to somo Inter view, 
tpnee it will not answer as a rendering of 0 comparative 

63&WD), or JO or QX ’3, as proposed. Resides this, 

it would not give tho bald Epicurenn idea of onr transla¬ 
tion that “eating is tho best thing for man,” but only 
that there is no good in man’s power (or ns propi-sed in 
human toil), unless it be this,—ft some which would ro- 
serablo that of Aden Ezra. 


So also tho Targum has *70" tn*7N» “unless 

— I .. TV; 

that he eat,” etc., but this version is of liltlo or no autho¬ 
rity, on account of its later date, and tho paraphrastic 
absurdity of its midrnshln. The sense given by it, how¬ 
ever, is quite different from that given in E. V., or by 
ZocEiER: “There is nothing that is fair amopg men, un- 

leES to eat,” etc.; and then It goes on lo say n _ "13ED 1 ? 

“that they may do tho cotmyandmenia 

of the Lord, and walk Jn liis ways.” If it be said that thero 
is nothing in the Hebrew text to warrant this, it may be 
replied that so, also, is there nothing to \varrant the inser¬ 


tion of 1T7/X (unless), by which ho supports this para- 

I •• TVS 

phrastlc sense. It all seems evidently done to get a middle 
way between two views deemed untenable or inconsistent, 
—one assorting, or seaming to asset t, that there was no 
good at all in eating, etc., and the other that it wus the 
highest and only good. 

A strong argument for thf literal rendering is derived 
from the context. The particle DI has an adversative and 


accumulative forco; it denotes a rising in the thought. 
It connects itself hero especially with the last part of what 
precedes: “that ho should make his soul see good” (or 
find enjoyment in it): “The good is not Jn the power of 
man llmt ho should eat, etc., and make his soul see good " 
(or “ so tint ho may make his soul see good in it,” taken 
os a collective object); “yea, what is more [□,]], this 
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22) before an omission which, on ac¬ 

count of the 3 in 01X3, and the like ending, 

: T T T 

might so easily take place, and finally because 
the idea of 3 in Q1X3 with the sense of *7, eon- 

: t r r : 

sequently in a sense designating an object, is 
confirmed by chap. iii. 12; x. 17; and the in¬ 
strumental conception of this attempled by Geier 
and Knodel, is therefore unnecessary.* To eat 
and drink, and let one's soul bo merry, is there¬ 
fore the triad of sensual life, which is sometimes 
used in a bad sense, of vicious excess and indul¬ 
gence, and again in a good or morally unpreju¬ 
dicial sense. The former is found in Exodus 
xxxii. 6; Prov. xxiii. 7, 8; Judith xii. 13; 1 
Cor. x. 17, etc., the latter in this passage, and in 
Eccles. iii. 13 ; v. 17; yiii. 15; and also in 1 Sam. 
xxx. 1(5; Isa. lxv. 13; Song of Solomon v. 1, etc. 
Comp. Zockler, Theologia Naturalis, p. 651 f., 
where are also produced from the classics many 
parallels of this combination of ideas in eating, 
drinking, and being merry; ( e. g., Euripides, 
Alccst., 783; Arrian, Anab., II. 5 r 4; Plautus, 
Mil. glor.. III., 1, 83).—That these maxims, to 
eat, drink, and be merry, are not here meant in 
the Epicurean sense of 1 Cor. xv. 32, is proved 

by the important addition 1*70^3 in his labor, 

in his toil, on which a special emphasis rests, 
and which excludes every thought of idle de¬ 
bauchery and luxurious enjoyment. See hit. § 
5, and especially p. 24.—This also I saw, 
that it was from the hand of God. That is, 
not: I observed that as all else, bo also this 
comes from the hand of God, but, at the same 
time with that truth, that eating, drinking, etc., 
is the best for man, I perceived also that only 
the hand of God can. bestow such cheerfulness in 
toil, and such a joyous and contented feeling in 
the midst of the fatigues of worldly avocations.— 
Ver. 25. For who can eat, or who else 
can hasten hereunto more than I? Lit. 
Ger., and who enjoy, except from Him? 
lit., to make merry, to pass a life in carousing, 
delieiis affluere (Vulg.) hence to enjoy, to delight, 
not drink, tipple (Sept. Sgr ., Ewald). —Instead 
of pn we must read with the Sept., Sgr., 

Hieronymus and eight manuscripts yin 

except from Him. For ^30 pn in the com¬ 
parative sense, “ except me,” or just as I, does 
not afford ii thought in accordance with the text, 

too tnt emphatic] I saw was tho gift of God,” the power 

of enjoyment as well as tho means. If there Is any good 
in thorn (such is tho implication), it comos from above. 
This clearly denotes that there is a higher good, even tho 
consciousness and recognition of tho truth thus stated. It 
is therefore in logical opposition to tho Idea that there is 
nothing bettor for man than outing and drinking thus 
unqualifiedly nssertod. Every reader must feel that there 
is something disjointed in our common English Version. 
It does not bring out tho contrast, nor the clirahx. Tho 
other is not only tho plainer and moro literal translation 
of tho Hebrew, us it stands, but tho assertion may be ven¬ 
tured that there is no obtaining any other souse out of it. 
—T. L.] 

*[The sense given to 3 by Geier, Junius, and Tremel- 

LIU8, is not only moro common, but far more easy and na¬ 
tural. The references to iii. 12; x. 17, do not confirm the 
rendering given by Zocklkr. £33 in iii. 12, more properly 

refers to tho works of men taken collectively, above; or 
if it refers to moo, it means thoro, as hero, in them, — in 
their power. —T. L.] 


and would not harmonize with the ENJT and 

T 

S3*' (see Vulg. Luther, etc.). But llic trans¬ 
lation of Hahn : “for who shall cat and who 
shall pine for food, is beyond me, is beyond my 
power,” is insufferably harsh. On the contrary, 
5233 from Him (comp, the preposition |p in 

2 Sam. iii. 37; 1 Kings xx. 33), accords admi¬ 
rably with the connection, and furnishes that 
thought reminding us of James i. 17. which we 
here above all things need. And, moreover, the 
reading ^‘3? appears to coincide with the 

equally faulty SDNS’# for of the pre¬ 

ceding verse. See Hitzig on this passage.*— 
Ver. 26. For to the man that is good in 
his sight, that is, to the just and God-fearing 
(comp. Neh. ii. 5; 1 Sam. xxix. G), the opposite 
of NDin. The idea of the retributive justice 

of God, meets us here for ^ie first time in (his 
book, but not yet so thoroughly developed as 
subsequently, c. g., iii. 17 ; xi. 8; xii. 14.— But 

to the sinner he giveth travail, to gather 

and to heap up. MJinS stands absolute and 

is not to be supplemented by a new (like 

the 31D of the first clause of the verse), as if 
the sense were, to the one who is offensive to Him, 
who is a sinner in His sight. That he may give 
to him that is good before God. The object 

of nrh is not the travail of tho sinner, but the 

T 

goods gathered by him through toil and travail, 
the treasures heaped up by him, but finally fall¬ 
ing to the just. The same thought occurs in 
^rov. xiii'. 22; xxviii. 8; Job xxvii. 17.— This 
also is vanity and vexation of spirit, 
namely, that one seeks his happiness in the 
cheerful enjoyment of sensual blessings, (accord¬ 
ing to the maxim in verse 24). This is also va¬ 
nity, because the acquisition of goods and plea¬ 
sures in this life, is by no means in the power 
of man, but depends solely on the free grace of 
God, which gives to its beloved while sleeping, 
(Ps. cxxvii. 2); but permits the wicked, instead 
of pleasures, to heap up vain wrath against the 
day of judgment, (Rom. ii. 5; James v. 3). 
Others consider the heaping up of travail on the 
part of the wicked, as the subject of the phrase 
(Elster and Henostenberg), or that it desig¬ 
nates the arbitrary distribution of the blessings 
of life on the part of God as vanity and vexation 
(Knobel), but thereby they depart equally far 
from the true train of thought which the author 
maintains since verse 24. 

*[We cannot agree with Zockler and IIitziq here. fc Tlio 
sense they would givo to is found nowhere else iu 

tho Hebrew, unlesd it is thrust into this place. Every¬ 
where el*e, 1 Sam. xx. 33; Deut. xxxii. 35; Ps. cxix. GO; 
Hab. i. IS; Pa. xx. 29; xxxviii. 23; xl. 14; Ixx. 20; lxxi. 
12; Job xx 2; I si. v. 19; Jx. 22, etc., etc.; it moans 
simply to ft mien, and there is no neod of going to the 

Arabic or Syriac which in form would cor* 

UT- 

respond ratner to tytyJT Beside*, tt r*quires a change 

In the text from 'i’D.O to which has no inargi- 

• ■ • • ■ ■ • 

nal keri to support it, nod gives, moreover, a very far¬ 
fetched sense. See Text Note and Metrical Version No¬ 
thing could bo moro filling thiu tho sens© which corres¬ 
ponds to the Hebrew as it standi.—T. L.j 
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ECCLESIASTES. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

( With Uomilelical Hints *) 

The transition of Koiieletu in the beginning 
of the chapter, especially in vers. 1-8, from the 
striving after wisdom and knowledge to enjoy¬ 
ment, and from that to action, to the organizing 
and artificially producing deed (vers. 4-8) pre¬ 
sents a certain similarity with the progress of 
Ooetiie’s Faust from knowledge to enjoyment, 
and from that (in the sec. act) to the more seri¬ 
ous duly of laboring and producing. For the 
magnificent undertakings, structures, and exten¬ 
sion of possessions and acquirements described 
in vers. 4-8, can scarcely be considered as mere 
means of sensual enjoyment in the sense of Ko- 
iieletii (as in Elsteh, p. 55). He expressly 
confesses to have connected therewith a certain 
ideal object, if not of a religious, at least of an 
crhical and human character; this lies in tho 
repeated assertion (ver. 3 and 9), that in the 
midst of these cudemonistic and practical efforts, 
wisdom remained tlic ruler of his heart. Cut 
the great difference between Faust and the 
Preacher, consists in the final solution of the 
grand enigma of earthly life, which in the former 
ends in an obscure, sentimental, and philosophi¬ 
cal mysticism, whilst the latter returns from his 
wanderings in the sphere of effort after earthly 
wisdom, enjoyment and acquisition, into the safe 
haven of a clearly conscious, modestly prac¬ 
tical, and filially pious faith in God’s gracious 
and just government of the world. It is the hum¬ 
ble, confidently trust ing, and gratefully contented 
reliance on God’s gracious hand, which, at the 
close of liis vivid and almost startling descrip¬ 
tion of the vanity of all earthly things, he re¬ 
commends as the only true aim for the life and 
labors of man, (vers. 21-26). That all human 
exertions are vanity, even that modest striving 
after cheerful enjoyment and serene employment 
described in ver. 24, is firmly fixed in his mind, 
(according to ver. 26). Cut the acknowledg¬ 
ment of this fact docs not impel him to a sullen 
despair of all happiness and peace, but rather 
leads from such a feeling of discontent and dis¬ 
couragement into the blissful repose of a heart 
wholly given to God, and thankfully enjoying the 
good and perfect gifts dispensed by Him. Not 
the indolent man of enjoyment, but the industri¬ 
ous, cheerful laborer; not the greedily grasping 
misanthropic miser, but the friend of humanity 
delighting in God, and well-pleasing to Him; not 
the sinner, but the pious child of God, strong in 
the faith, forms the ideal that he presents at the 
cltse of his observations on the vanity of human 
life, which, though agitated and complaining in¬ 
deed, nowhere extend to despairing grief or fri¬ 
volous scepticism. 

A comprehensive homiletical consideration of 
the whole chapter , would, therefore, be able to 
present as its theme: “The vanity of all earthly 
things , and the consoling power of a faithful reliance 
on God;” or, in order to show more clearly the 
feature distinguishing this chapter from the pre¬ 
ceding: “ The wrong and the right way to seek 
one's happiness on earth;” or: * 4 Divine grace as 
the bestower of that happiness of men, vainly sought 
after by their own power and with earthly means 


(comp, the following passages in the N. T.: John 
vi. 65; xv. 5; Eph. ii. 8; James i. 17, etc.). The 
principal divisions for a discourse on these con¬ 
tents would be: 1. No earthly enjoyment or 
possession leads to genuine happiness, (1-11); 
2. Even the happiest and wisest man remains 
subject to the curse of death, common to all tho 
sons of men, (12-19) ; 3. Genuine and lasting 
happiness (surviving this life) can only be ob¬ 
tained for man by a childlike, contented, and 
grateful reliance on God’s gracious and paternal 
hand, (20-26). 

nOMILETICAL II1.NTS TO SEPARATE PASSAGES. 

Vers. 1 and 2. Luther: Many a one arranges 
all his matters with much toil and trouble, that 
ho may have repose and peace in his old age, 
but God disposes otherwise, so that he comes into 
affairs that cause his unrest then to commence. 
Many a one seeks his joy in lust and licentious¬ 
ness, and his life is embittered ever after. There¬ 
fore, if God does not give joy and pleasure, but 
we strive after it, and endeavor to create it of 
ourselves, no good will come of it, but it is, as 
Solomon says, all vanity. The best gladness nnd 
delight are those which one does not seek (for a 
fly may easily fall into our broth), but that which 
God gives to our hand. 

Starke : The joy of the world is so constituted 
that it entails repentance, mortification, nnd 
grief (1 John ii. 17; Luke xvi. 19, 23); but the 
pleasure that the faithful find in God, is spiri¬ 
tual, constant, satisfying, and inexpressible, 
(Isa. xxxv. 10; John xvi. 22). 

Starke : Vers. 3 ff.: Every natural mnn seeks, 
in his way, his heaven in sensual delights. But 
he too often sins thereby, and misuses the gifts 
of God (Wisdom 2, Gff.). God grants to man 
what is necessary to his body, as well as tliQt 
which tends to liis comfort. But how many for¬ 
get God thereby! 

Geier: It is allowable to possess riches if 
they have been righteously acquired. But be¬ 
ware of avarice as well as extravagance. 

Wohlfarth: He who thinks to find (lie aim 
of his life in the highest measure of sensual en¬ 
joyment, is the victim of an error which will de¬ 
mand of him a fearful revenge in proportion as 
he tears himself from God, strives simply after 
false treasures, and neglects and despises tho 
treasures of a higher world; he heaps upon him¬ 
self n weighty responsibility on account of the 
misuse of liis time, the wasting of his powers, 
and the evil administration of tho goods confided 
to him by God, and by all this excludes himself, 
unconditionally, from the kingdom of God. 

Hansen: —9-11. The things of this world be¬ 
long to the preservation, delight and convenience 
of external, sensual life. One may arrange 
them, therefore, with as much pomp, majesly 
nnd beauty as is possible; they can never, ac¬ 
cording to their nature, do more than delight our 
senses.—If we estimate their worth too high, 
they can take from us in inward ease of mind 
much more than they grant us in sensual delights 
and convenience, and become to U9 then a genu¬ 
ine scourge of the spirit. 

Stabke:—I f the children of the world are not 
without vexation and trouble in the accomplish- 
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ment of their sinful lusts, the children of God 
should be less surprised, if they in their work in 
the Lord must experience various disappoint¬ 
ments and vexations. 

IIamann (Ver. 10) :—We here find a trace of 
Diviue goodness, which, notwithstanding the 
vanity of all our works, has placed in labor, and 
especially in useful occupations, which strike 
the eye and gain our approbation as well as that 
of others, a species of joy, a spice of pleasure 
which delights us more than the work itself, be¬ 
cause we often do not esteem that which was so 
agreeable to us in the process of production. 

Lutiier:—V ers. 12-10. {To ver. 16). There¬ 
fore it is better to commend the highest govern¬ 
ment of all tilings to the God who made us. Let 
every one perform his duty with all diligence, 
and execute what God places to his hand; it 
things do not always turn out as we expected, let 
us commend them to God. What God gives, that 
accept; and again, what lie prevents, that accept 
also as good. What we are able to do, that we 
ou^ht to do; what we cannot do, we must leave 
undone. The stone that thou art not able to lift, 
thou must leave lying. 

Geiilacii (to ver. IT):—If God lias disappeared 
from the efforts of men, a disgust of life appears 
sooner or later (John iv. 8 if.). 

Geier (to vers. 18, 10):—It is hard for flesh 
and blood to leave the fruits of its toil to others ; 
but a Christian arms himself against this with 
the reflection that every tiling that lie has or 
does is given to him by God, 1 Cor., iv. 7. 

Woii l r art ii (vers. 13-19):—What must wo 
feel it our duty to do, on perceiving that the 
oartli can afford no perfect satisfaction to our 
demand for happiness?—The wise man is pained 
on perceiving that all earthly things are vain and 
unsatisfactory; his eye indeed becomes serious, 
and his expression reflective. But for that very 
reason, he hears not. only the cry of the grave, 
but also the words of consolation : “ Lift up thy 
eye, citizen of heaven in the garb of a pilgrim ; 
true as it is, that the world with all its treasures 
cannot satisfy thy longing for what is lasting and 
perfect, so foolish is it to seek therein peace and 
perfect satisfaction.” 

Zeyss (vers. 20-23):—This life is full of 
trouble throughout, with all men and all classes. 
Why should we not, therefore, ardently long for 
abetter life? (Phil. iii. 14 ).—Starke :—The tra¬ 
vail of soul, by which one obtains salvation 
through fear and trembling, is therein different 
from worldly toil, in bearing its profit unto eter¬ 
nal life. 

Osiander (vers. 24-26):—It is pleasing to 
God that we should cheerfully enjoy our labor in 
His fear, so much as our calling may permit it, 
Pa. cxxviii. 1, 2. 

Joachim Lanqr :—According as man is virtu¬ 
ous or vicious, even his eating and drinking is 
good or evil. Because the natural man lives 
either in a state of fleshly security or of servi¬ 
tude, and there is nothing really good in him 


that avails with God and satisfies the con¬ 
science. 

Starke (ver. 26):—Seek above all things to 
please God by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; 
else, with all external happiness, thou art still 
unhajipy. The wicked often have worldly goods, 
and seek in every way to increase them ; but 
they do not have real profit and lasting fruit from 
them, because their works do not proceed from 
the faith. He, on the contrary, who possesses 
the fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22) and is faithful 
therein, is ever favored by God with greater 
mercy (Mattli. v. 28, 20). 

Hansen (ver. 26):—If we examine it closely, 
the want of genuine wisdom and pure knowledge 
is the reason why many do not prosper in the 
blessings which they possess in the world. Men 
of impure and confused conceptions, who are 
fettered by dazzling imaginations, must suffer 
with all their abundance, and lead a miserable 
life. 

Hamann (ver. 26):—All the vanity, all the 
toilings of men after wisdom, happiness and 
rest, which in so many ways lead men to the 
grave, where ceases all the distinction which 
they strive to obtain on earth, are not allotted 
to the pious man by God; they are a curse 
which sin has laid upon man, but which God will 
make a blessing to Ilia chosen ones. For these 
busy, restless creatures gather and heap up for 
those who are good in God’s eyes. And these 
latter shall gratuitously receive by the sinner’s 
labor what he (the sinner) seeks and finds not, 
what he labors for and cannot enjoy: wisdom, 
knowledge, joy.—What is the Divine word, and 
whence are taken this wisdom, knowledge and 
joy that in it exist? Arc they not honey made 
by bees in the slain beast? What are the stories 
that they tell us but examples of sinners’ toil, 
of the vanity and folly into which men have 
fallen? 

Hengstenberq (ver. 26):—Tt is manifest that 
the expression: “This also is vanity” is not 
meant in the sense of an accusation of God, but 
as a cry of warning to human perverseness, that 
seeks its happiness only there where, according 
to God’s will, it should not be sought. 

[For reflections on this and other parts of the 
book, the reader is referred to Matthew Henry. 
In no commentary is there to be found a richer 
treasure of most choice, discriminating and 
highly spiritual apothegms, rendered most 
pleasing and ornate by what may be styled a 
holy humor, or a sanctified wit. They arc un¬ 
surpassed by any thing in the devout German 
writers here quoted, but the ready access to the 
work, for all English readers, renders it unne¬ 
cessary that the volume should be swelled by 
inserting them. Besides, among such rich ma¬ 
terials, it would not be easy to make a limited 
selection. Much also of a very rich homiletieal 
character may be obtained from Wordsworth. 
—T. L.]. 
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SECOND DISCOURSE. 

Of Earthly Happiness, its Impediments and Means of Advancement. 

Chai*. 3-6. 

A. The substance of earthly happiness or success consists in grateful joy of this life, and a righteous 

use of it. 

Chap. III. 1-22. 

1. The reasons for the temporal restriction of human happiness (consisting in the entire dependence 
of all human action and effort on an unchangeable, higher system of things). 

(Vers. 1-11.) 

1 To every thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose under the heaven: 

2 A time to be bom, and a time to die; a time to plant, and a time to pluck up that 

3 which is planted; A time to kill, and a time to heal; a time to break down, and a 

4 time to build up; A time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to mourn, and a 

5 time to dance; A time to cast away stones, and a time to gather stones together ; a 

6 time to embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing; A time to get, and a time 

7 to lose ; a time to keep, and a time to cast away; A time to rend, and a time to 

8 sew; a time to keep silence, and a time to speak; A time to love, and a time to 

9 hate; a time of war, and a time of peace. What profit hath he that worketh in 

10 that wherein he laboureth ? I have seen the travail, which God hath given to the 

11 sons of men to be exercised in it. He hath made every thing beautiful in his time; 
also he hath set the world in their heart, so that no man can find out the work that 
God maketh from the beginning to the end. 

2. The nature,of the temporally restricted human happiness. 

(Vers. 12-22.) 

12 I know that there is no good in them, but for a man to rejoice, and to do good in 

13 his life. And also that every man should eat and drink, and enjoy the good of all 

14 his labour ; it is the gift of God. I know that, whatsoever God doeth, it shall be 
for ever: nothing can be put to it, nor any thing taken from it: and God doeth it, 

15 that men should fear before him. That which hath been is now; and that which 

16 is to be hath already been; and God requireth that which is past. And moreover 
I saw under the sun the place of judgment, that wickedness was there; and the 

17 place of righteousness, that iniquity was there. I said in mine heart, God shall 
judge the righteous and the wicked: for there is a time there for every purpose and 

18 for every work. I said in mine heart concerning the estate of the sons of men, that 
God might manifest them, and that they might see that they themselves are beasts. 

19 For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts ; even one thing befalleth 
them : as the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all one breath; so that 

20 a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast: for all is vanity. All go unto one 

21 place; all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again. Who knoweth the spirit of 
man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the 

22 earth? Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing better, than that a man should 
rejoice in his own works; for that; is his portion: for who shall bring him to see 
what shall be after him ? 
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[Ver. 1.—|D? This is one of Iho words relied opon to prove the lalor Hebraic, or Chaldaic, period of the book. We 

have, however, no right to say ihata word running through the Shemitic toDguea [us this ia found in Arabic, Syriac, 
Etliiopic, as well as Hebrew] is peculiar to any one of them, or borrowed from uny ono of them, though circumstances may 
havo made it rare in an early diulect, perhaps on account of n precision of meaning rarely needed, whilst it ho.9 become 
loose and vulgarized in another. It may have been well known in the days of Solomon, though seldom used when the 
more indefinite pp would answer. Pp means time generally, a hxod time (like a yearly festival), pt in Its 

earlier sense, beforo it became vulgarized, a time or an occasion precisely adapted to a purpose- lienee we see its very 




probable connection with C3D? proponit, and having also the sense of binding, like Arabic 



the purpose linked 


to tbo due occasion. This suits all the acta following, as more or less tho result of purpose In a time proposed. It has good 
support, too, etymologically, in the final L'_l changing to the j as is the tendency in other words. Thus, besides olhor ex¬ 
amples, Lam. iii. 22, according to Habbi Tanchum, DOH becomes jOi 7 ! to avoid tho harshness of the Anal D» making 

J.JOH =?30n “they are not consumed,” or spent [that is, the mercies of the Lord], instead of "we are not consumed.” 
: t : t 

We may be assured that tho writer did not intend a tautology here. is more precise than jTj*, as it has more of 
purpose tliau “TJMO, which relates to things immovable.—T. L.] 

[Ver. 18.-n"OT- l 7J,\ E. V. On account o/ the sons of men. Compare Fs. cx. 4, after the manner of. LXX., 

rrepi AaA.iav. Vulgate, simply, dcfiliis. Syriac, after the speech of mon —more humano—humanly speaJcing, 

which seems the most suitable of any, for reasons given la tlio Exeget. and Note.—T. L.] 

[Ver. 18.—DnS mn Literally, themselves to themselves—in their own estimation. nznaS, to prove them—make it 

V T T T T : 

clear, literally, (LXX., SiawpiKi avvovv. Vulg., ul probaret). let them see from themselves, or from thoir own conduct to 
themselves, bow like beasis they ere. This qualified sense is very different from asserting that they are beasts abso¬ 
lutely. Tbo key to It all is in the JIUI *lp abovo. Tbo writer is spouking more humano —tho judgment that must 
bo pronounced if men wero judged by their own ways.—T. L.] 

[Ver. 2i.-nSj»n. It can only mean, as it stands in tho text, “that which goeth up.” An effort has been mado 

to give it another turn by pointing n as interrogativo. It is sufficient to say that it is against the text. For other 
reasons against it, see Exeget. und Mote.—T. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The unconditional dependence of man on God’s 
government of the world, in all his efforts for 
happiness, which formed the concluding thought 
of the preceding discourse {chap. ii. 24-26), now 
becomes the starling point of a new and inde¬ 
pendent reflection, in so far ns temporal condi¬ 
tions and restrictions of human happiness arc 
deduced therefrom, and its essence is placed in 
gratefully cheerful enjoyment and a devout use 
of the earthly blessings bestowed by God. For 
Divine Providence in its controlling power here 
below will ever remain obscure and mysterious, 
so that man, in this its hidden side, can neither 
alter its course nor observe any other conduct 
than humble submission and godly fear (vers. Si¬ 
ll, 14, 16). In the same way the view of the 
many wrongs in this life, and of tho exlreme ob¬ 
scurity and concealment of the fate that will 
overtake individual souls after death, obliges us 
to cling to the principle of a cheerful, confiding 
and contented enjoyment of the present (vers. 
16-20).—In the more special development of this 
train of thought, we may either (with Vaihinoer 
and Keil) make three principal sections or 
strophes of the chapter (vers. 1-8; vers. 9-15, 
and vers. 16-22), or, what appears more logical, 
two halves ; of which each is divided into sec¬ 
tions of unequal length. 1. Vers. 1-11 show 
tho reason for the temporal restriction of the 
earthly happiness of man— a, as consisting in the 
dependence of all human action on time and cir¬ 
cumstances (vers. 1-8); b, as consisting in the 
short-Bightedness and feebleness of human know¬ 
ledge in contrast with the endless wisdom and 
omniscience of God (vers. 9-11). 2. Vers. 12-22 

describe human happiness in its nature as tem¬ 
porally restricted and imperfect— a, with refer- 
5 


cnce to the awe-inspiring immutability of those 
decrees of God which determine human fate 
(vers. 12-15); 6, with reference to the secret 
ways adopted by Divine justice, in rewarding the 
good and punishing the evil in this world, and 
still more in the world beyond (vers. 16-22). 

2. First Division, first strophe. —Ver. 1-8. Every 
human action and effort arc subject to the law of 
time and temporal change.— To every thing 
there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under heaven. —‘‘Every thing,’* 
namely, every thing that man undertakes or docs 
on earth ; a very general expression, more clearly 

defined by the following every business, 

every undertaking, but more clearly illustrated 
in the subsequent verses in a number of special 
examples.— JOT lit., precision, limitation, indi¬ 
cates in later style (Neh. ii. 6; Esth. ix. 27,31), 
a certain period, a term for any thing, whilst the 
more common Pp [time) signifies a division of 

time in general.—Ver. 2. A time to be born 
and a time to die. —This is the original text, 
as is the same turn until the 8th verse.* The 
Sept, and the Vulg. express this construction 
genilively [Katpog tov tskuv k . r. A., tempus waa- 

cendi, etc.) The word rnSS does not stand for the 

passive "l^nS to be born (Vulg., Luther, Ew- 

ald, Gesenius, Elster), but like all the fol¬ 
lowing infinitives, is to be taken actively: to bear.. 
The constant usage of the Old Testament favors 

this rendering with reference to tho verb "iV, 

and also the circumstance that With rn*7 an un- 

♦[Zockler renders “ its time to bo born and its time to 
die,” making it all dependent (thisand the following vines) 
on tho first “ every thing has its time.” On JQT see Text 

notes.—T. L.] 
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dertaking (^Dn), a conscious and intentional 

action or business is to be named, which can only 
be said of the maternal part of the act of human 
birth, and not ot that ot the child. Death fit¬ 
tingly follows closely to birth. By this juxtapo¬ 
sition of the acts which mark the entrance into 
life and the exit from it, the wholo arena within 
which the subsequent actions are performed, is 
from the beginning 44 marked by its fixed limits ” 
(IIitzig). A time to plant and a time to 
pluck up that which is planted. —For the 
affinity between these two ideas and that of birth 
and death, comp. Prov. xii. 12 ; Ps. i. 37 ; xxxvii. 
33 f.; xcii. 13 f.; cxxviii. 3; Dan. Iv. 11, 20; 

Matth. iii. 8-10; vii. 17 f.; xv. 18. pro¬ 

bably from Chald.* ys “root,” means origi¬ 
nally to root out, to unroot, but is always else¬ 
where in the 0. T. used metaphorically, e. g., of 
the destruction of cities (Zepb. ii. 4), of striking 
down horses or oxen, and making them useless 
by severing the sinews of their hind feet. (Gen. 
xlix. G).—Vcr. 3. —A time to kill and a time 
to heal. —A negative thought here precedes, as 
also in the subsequent clauses, till the first of 
vcr. 5, after which, until the end, the positive or 
negative idea alternately precedes. 44 To kill” 
ann lit., cut down, or stab) indicates the in-' 

Hiding of the very wounds whose healing the 
following verb points out.—Ver. 4. A time to 

weep, etc. — rimb appears only on account 
of similarity of sound to be placed immediately 

after fills 1 ?, as in the following clause: Tip*} to 

leap, to dance, appears to be chosen on nccount. 
of its like sounding ending as a contrast to 113D 

to lament ( ko-tegOoi , plangerc).f—Vcr. 5. A 
time to cast away stones, and a time to 
gather stones together. —In this first expres¬ 
sion there is, of course, no allusion to the do¬ 
st ruction of the temple, of which, according to 
Mark xiii. 2, not one stone shall remain upon 
another (as II ex gs tend erg and others think), 
and quite as little to the stoning of malefactors, 
or to the throwing of stones on the fields of ene¬ 
mies, according to 2 Kings iii. 19, 25 (Hitziq, 


* Tho rent, though not frequont, ia common enough in 
Hebrew for ihU purpose; why go to the Cbaldaic? 


-f- [Alt such infinitives os r^kodh and s^phadh h »ve a like 
rhyinio;'. Tito fact that accounts lor ti>o choice hern is 
rather the similarity of primary eerne which is found in 
verbs of dancing and mourning. All passions in early 
times wero expressed by n violenco of outward action, 
such as beating tho breast rending the garments, rolling 
on the < arib, etc., that in these colder days of the world’s 
old age would bo deemed utterly extravagant. Thus, 
in the Greek xonreaBat mentioned by Zocklsr. II mi Vs 


rrpojrpo*uAtVfi«o - 0ai, Iliad XXII. 221. Hebrew prima 

rily to sin.to the breost. We still find traces ol it in mo 
dern words, though almost worn ont. Thin our wort 
plaint is but a feeble echo of tho Latin p'anjvre. In tin 
tivriac this same root, hero rendered to dinc/r, la n*ed it 
the Aphel conjugation for mourning Tims in that ehil 
dreo’s dit'y, or play upon words, recite I by r>nr Baviour 
JIatth. xi. 17, tho word, in tlin Peschito Version, toi 
mourning is for dancing TpT, In Roman letters 

I — 


arked, rah‘d. A piny npon words of this kind is proof that 
tho g'gpel (of Matthew at least) in its ornl form beforo 
any writing, was Arama c, and that our Saviour *p»ko 
it. Such children’s ditties are very tenacious, and it must 
have been of long standing. The play npon words th*» 
it gives c mid not have been original ia the Greek, though 
afterwards early translated.—T. L.J 


Elster, etc . But C3M3X is hero identical 

with SpO 44 to free from stones,” Isa. v. 2; lxii. 

10, and alludes therefore to the gathering and 
throwing away of stones from tho fields, vine¬ 
yards, clc.; whilst the latter expression naturally 
means the collecting of stones for tho construc¬ 
tion of houses (as Vaiiiinger justly observes).— 
A time, to embrace, and a time to refrain 
from embracing. —Whether the connection of 

the preceding expressions with pOfl to embrace, 

is really effected by the fact that one embraces 
with the hand the stone to be cast, as IIitzig 
supposes, is very doubtful. At all events, how¬ 
ever, p3n means the embrace of love (Prov. v. 

20), and the intensive in the second rank is pur¬ 
posely placed there to indicate that every excess 
of Bexual intercourse is injurious.—Ver. 6. A 

time to get, and a time to lose.—12K as 

a contrast to must clearly here mean to 

lose (or also to be lost, to abstain from getting, 
Vaiiiinger) although it every where else means 
to destroy, to ruin ; for in all the remaining 
clauses of the series, the second verb asserts di¬ 
rectly the opposite of the first. In contrast to 
the unintentional losing, the corresponding verb 

of tho second clause then indicates an 

intentional casting away of ft possession to be 
preserved (2 Kings vii. 15; Ezok. xx. 8).-— A 
time to rend and a time to cew. —One might 
here suppose the rending of garments on hearing 
sad tidings (1 Sam. i. 11; iii. 39 ; Job i. 20; ii. 
12; Matth. xxvi. 63), and again the sewing 
up of the garments that had been thus rent as a 
sign of grief. And also by the following “to 
keep silence ” one would first think of the 
mournful silence of the sorrowing (Gen. xxxiv. 
5; Job ii. 13). — Ver. 8. A time to love, etc .— 
Love and haired, war and peace, forming an in¬ 
ter-relation with each other, are now connected 
with the contents of the preceding verse by tho 
intermediary thought of the agreeable and disa¬ 
greeable, or of well and evil doing. 

3. First Division , second strophe —Vers. 9-11. 
In consequence of the temporal character of all 
worldly action and effort, human knowledge is 
also especially ineffective and feeble in presence 
of the unsearchable ruling of the Eternal One. 
—What profit hath he that worketh in 
that wherein he laboureth ?—That is, what 
profit do all the various, antagonistic actions, of 
which a number has just been quoted (ver. 3-8) 
bring to man? The question is one to which a 
decidedly negative answer is expected, and 
draws therefore a negative result, from the pre¬ 
ceding reflection: There is nothing lasting, no 
continuous happiness here below.—Ver. 10. I 
havo seen the travail, etc .—Comp. chap. i. 13. 
This verse has simply a transitional meaning; it 
prepares us for the more accurate description 
given in ver. 11 of tho inconstant, transitory and 
feeble condition of human knowledge and effort, 
in the presence of the unsearchable wisdom of 
God.—Ver. 11. He hath made every thing 
beautiful in his time. —The principal empha¬ 
sis rests on the word “in liis time,” as tho 

connection with the foregoing vers. 1-8 shows. 


CHAP. III. 1-22. 
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God has arranged all things beautifully in this 
life (comp. Gen. i. 31), but always only “in his 
time,” always only so that it remains beautiful 
and good for man during its restricted time, but 
after that becomes an evil for him; therefore 
always only so that the glory of this earth soon 
reaches its end.— Also he hath set the world 
in their heart.—(Z ockleh's rendering, eternity 
in their heart). —That is, in the hearts of men ; for 

the suffix in 03^73 refers to the children of men 

r ■ : 

in ver. 11, whilst in the subsequent clause the 
individual man (OHXri) is placed opposite to the 

one God. This clause clearly holds a rising re¬ 
lation lo the contents of the preceding: God has 
here below not only arranged all things well for 
man in this temporal period ; He has even given 
them eternity in their hearts. This is clearly 
the author’s train of thought. With eternity 
given to the heart of man, he also means the 
knowledge of God’s eternal nature and rule, in¬ 
nate even in the natural man, that notilia Dei 
naturalis insila s, innala,, which Paul, Rom. i. 19 
f., describes as an intellectual perception of God’s 
eternal power and divinity, peculiar as such to 
inan, and which develops itself in the works of 
creation. It appears as well from the word 

□3 I 73 (heart, here in the same sense as i. 

13-17, etc.), as from the following: “So that no 
man can find out,” that it is substantially this 
natural knowledge of God, namely, something 
belonging to the realm of human conception, a 
moral good from the sphere of intellectual life,— 

that the author means by the expression 

(consequently not simply the character of im¬ 
mortality)—although ho must have considered 
this closely connected with the natural conception 
of God, according to chap. xii. 7. For this re¬ 
strictive clause clearly expresses a restriction of 
human nature in an intellectual sense, an inabi¬ 
lity to find, which is equal to an inability to 
know. But as certainly as this inability to know 
refers to the extent and limits of Divine action, 
so certainly will also the knowledge of the hu¬ 
man heart, expressed by be a religious 

knowledge referring to God and Divine things. 
Therefore we would reject as opposed to the text 

those explanations of which give to this 

expression the sense of “ world ” (Vulg., Luther,* 
Umbreit, Ewald, Elster, etc.), or “worldly- 
mindedness ” (Gesenius, Knobel), or “ worldly 
wisdom,” “judgment” (Gaab, Spohn) ; also 

Hitzig, who, however, contends for oSl? instead 

cf And besides the connection, the style 

of the entire Old Testament and of this book is 
opposed to this rendering; according to them 

is always eternity (comp. Eccles. i. 4, 10; 
ii. 1(5; iii. 14; ix. 6; xii. 5) and first receives 
the signification of “ world macrocosmos” in the 
literature of the Talmud.— So that no man 
can find out the work that God maketh 
from the beginning to the end.— That is, 
this one restriction is laid on this human con¬ 
ception of the Eternal One, that it can never ob¬ 
tain a perfect and twily adequate insight into the 


Divine plan of the world, but rather, is only 
able to perceive the unsearchable ways and in¬ 
comprehensible decrees of God, fyigmentarily 
and in a glass darkly (Rom. ii. 32; 1 Cor. xiii. 

12). ,l ?30 is here clearly in the sense of 

only that , “except that ,” therefore synonymous 
with '3 D3X formerly used for this (Amos 

ix. 8; Judges iv. 9 ; 2 Sam. xii. 14). Comp. 
Ewald, Lehrbuch, \ 354 6. The deviating signi¬ 
fications Vulg., Gesenius: il ita ut non;” (Sept., 
IIerzfeld: oKugyy: “in order not,” Knobel: 
“without that;” Hitzig, Umbreit, Hahn: 
“without which,” etc.) are not only inconsonant 
to the text, but without sufficient linguistic au¬ 
thority, so far as regards the signification of 

,( 73D*—The author is here silent in re- 

«i • • • * 


*[Ver. 11. The strong objection to the interpretation of 
Ge9eniu9, De Wette, and Knodel, is that tho New Testa¬ 
ment use of tho word world for worldlincss, love of the world, 
is unknown to the Hebrew Scriptures. Equally unwarranted 

are Hitzio and Stuart in first transforming oSty into 

(not found in Hebrew in any such sense, but sup- 

• 4 


posed to be equivalent to the Arabic 



and then 


rendering it il knowledge, without which,” etc. The Arabic 


sense of the verb 



to know, is later than the pri¬ 


mary Ilebrew, to bo hidden or obscure, though coming from 
it by a seeming law of contraries peculiar to the Shemitic 
tongues; it is knowledge as discovery, or science strictly, or the 


hidden .found. It is only in the Arabic 


ic p-i ^ 


mundus, 


equal to oVlTJ, that tho old Ilobrcw primary appears. 

T 

Resides, this view of Hitzio and Stuart is at war with the 


,l 733 which they have no right to render without 

• ■ ♦ ■ • 

• • ■ 

which. The proper way of expressing that, in Hebrew, 
would be by placing first, and following it with tho 

personal suffix and a different particle, VlJjSsO 

TT Y“« 

(which without it they cannot, etc.). A plausible rendering 
is, *• lie hath put obscurity in their hearts but this, though 
agreeing with tho primary sense of the verb, never occurs 
as a sense of the noun. The view of Zoceler, substantially 


agreeing with ono given by Geier, that here, or 

eternity regarded as in tho heart of man, refers to the natu¬ 
ral human recognition of the eternal power and Godhead, as 
spoken of by Paul. Rom. i. 20, presents an admirable mean¬ 
ing il' it can be sustained. It may be said that it is giving 

□SlJ? too much of an abstract sense, but it is certain that 
the writer intends here no common thought, and, therefore, 
the word employed mny be fairly extended, philologi- 
cally, to its utmost limits. It can hardly be reconciled, 

however, with the which Zoceler, without 

any other warrant than his own assertion, makes equivalent 
lo '3 D3X Rnd then renders it nur dass nicht, only that not, 
thna turning it into a mere exceptive limitation, as is nho 
done by TBEMELLios'aDd Ghotius: excepto quod non. There 

are no Scriptural examples of such a so of or ’te 

and this would be enongh, even if every render did 
not feel that thereiis.something in it at war with the whole 
spirit of this profound declaration. In this compound parti¬ 
te ^30 the 0 is negative, implying hinderance, and inten¬ 
sifying the negation in the other part. The LXX. have, 
therefore, properly rendered it otrws i±V. that not, or rather, 
in such a way that not (oirws, in distinction from iva, refer¬ 
ring to the manner of accomplishing, rather than to the 
purpose itself). “He hath so presented It to their minds, 
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spect to tho profoundest reason why man cannot 
thoroughly know and comprehend the works and 
reign of God, that is the interruption of the ori¬ 
ginal pure harmony of his Spirit by means of 
sin ; he is so because he would seem rather, as 
it were, purposely to presuppose this fact than 
emphatically to express it. 

4. Second Division, first strophe. Vers. 12-15. 
Human happiness is temporally restricted, 
consisting mainly in tho cheerful enjoyment 

that they cannot, etc. So tho Targum afn the Syriac 
*|'N, Ruflhi '13, Aquila w? ov\t Vulgato, Png- 

nin. Drus. Merc, i it nm. 

That other idea, however, of the word as world, world¬ 
time, world-plan (see ver. 14), which has been ao fully dwelt 
upon in tbo Excursus on the Olamic Words, p. 40, harmo¬ 
nizes perfectly with the immediate context, and tho whole 
tenor of the deeper reflections contained in this book : The 
luorld-problem hath God ao put into tlieir hearts (literally, 

given in their heart, jnj) —presented to their 

minds,—or, as tho Vulgate well expresses It, tradidit dispu- 
tationi eorum, that, etc. Whether wo take it in the coaiul- 
cal or olamic sense, what a comment upon this ia furnished 
by the ancient schools, Greek, Egyptian, Persian, or Ori¬ 
ental generally, in their endless cosmogonical disputations 
on the world, its first mattor, its first moving principles, 
its origin,—on tho question of its duration, whether it bad 
a beginning or would ever have an end, whether it had 
any thing immutable (to ovtu>j ov) or was ever phenome- 
nni and flowing,—wbother there were more 1 worlds than 
one, either in time or apaco—in short, whence it came, 
bow it existed, and whit was it all for, or what did it 
truly mean. These disputations wore much older than 
Thales, and Solomon must have heard of them, at least, 
even if unacquainted particularly with all, or any, of tho 
theories held. Let any ono see, especially, how these dispu¬ 
tations of tho early ante-Socratic Greek schools are summed 
up by Xenopjio.v, Memorabilia, 1. 14: rau» re irepl tjjs rOiv 
it ivTitiv <£iiireuj; fiepipvuiv tmv k.t.K., and he will well appre¬ 
ciate tho lorco of the strong language: “so that they cau not 
find it out lo the end from the beginning,”—especially aa 
confirmed by the still more striking declaration, viii. 17: 
“ yea, though a wise man (a philosopher) say that ho knows 
it, yet shal l ho not bo able to find it out.” In the time sense, 
or the olamic senso of the word world, it Is still more clear, 
especially when regarded as the great olam, or world period, 
or world idea (ver. 14), compared with that listofbriof pass¬ 
ing times mentioned before as belonging to “things beneath 
the sun.” The writer had presented special seasons belong¬ 
ing to the chief occupations and events of human life—a 
time to plant, a time to love, a time to hate, to mourn, to 
rejoice, etc. Tho fltnoss of these man could study and per¬ 
ceive, but tho great nil-containing time, the encircling eter¬ 
nity or world time, who could understand.—God bad so pre* 
seated this to the human thought, the human mind, that 
though it could reason well of passing events, it “ could not 
find out tho ond from tho beginning.” It could notdiscover 
the world idea (ver. 14), that higher wisdom than the natural 
from which it all depended, nor that deeper wisdom than na¬ 
ture to which it was all as a means to an ond. Even iii Its 
highest state, taking tho form of tho most lauded science. It 
was only the study oflinks (seo remarks, lot.. Met. Ver.), of 
adaptations to adaptations, among which it could never find 
beginnings nor ends. Something greater might be divined 
by faith, but otherwise, It was os unsearchable as the wis¬ 
dom so anxiously inquired after, Job xxviii.: “The deep 
saith it is not in me," etc. It was truo even of physical 
knowledge, that it could not find out its own limits, when 
t iken comparatively. The individual man occupies but a 
point in the great world cycle. As things go round, be seen, 
or may see, *• how they nro all fair in their season," each fit¬ 
ting to the ono next, and so on, os far rb he may carry his 
researches; but what it is all about, or what it all moans, 
that no science of naturo can reveal to him. Ilis angle of 
vision, even with the mightiest aid it has ever had, or may 
expect to have, is too small to tako in more than n very few 
degrees, or a very few seconds of a degree, In the mighty arc 
we are traversing, or have passed during the longest known 
times that either history, or the observation of nature, has 
revealed to us. The thought is not beyond what may bo 
ascribed to Koheleth, with his grand cyclical ideas, and no¬ 
thing could be in belter harmony with tho contexts, or the 
peculiar particles by which thry are united. There are 
somo rich horailetical thoughtsarising from each a view of 
verses 11th, 14th, and 16tb, but they belong in another 
place.—T. L.] 


and proper use of tho moment, because it 
depends on the immutable decrees of divino 
laws, claiming fear and humble submission, ra¬ 
ther than bold hope and effort.— I know that 
there ia no good in them —namely, in the 

“ children of men/’ (ver. 10) to whom the 03*72 
ver. 11 already referred. 03 “in them with 

them,”* is mainly synonymous with “ for them 
comp. ii. 24. is literally, “I have per- 

ceived, and I know in consequenco thereofit 
means the past, in its result reaching inlo tho fu¬ 
ture, here also as in ver. 14.—Bat for a man to 
rejoice and do good in this life. —Together 
with the gratefully cheerful enjoyment of life’s 
goods, the “ doing good ” ia here named more 
distinctly than in chap. ii. 26, as a principal con¬ 
dition and occupation of human happiness. And 
therewith is also meant, as that passage shows, 
and as appears still more definitely from the pa¬ 
rallels in Ps. xxxiv. 14 ; xxxvii. 3 ; Isa. xxxviii. 
3, etc., not merely benevolence, but uprightness, 
fulfilment of the divine commands (comp. xii. 13). 

For tho meaning of 3l£3 fllin the sense of 

“ bo of good cheer,” to bo merry (Aden Ezra, 
Luther, de Wette, Knodel, IIitzig, etc.) there 
is not a single philological proof; for in clmp. 
ii. 24; iii. 22; y. 7, etc., there are similar 
phrases, but slill materially different from this 
one, which express the sense of being merry.” f 
—V*n3 lit., 14 in his life ** refers again to tho 

T • 

singular mxn, ver. 11, bo that in this verse tho 

ttt' 

singular and the plural use of this verb alter¬ 
nates as in the preceding.—Ver. 13. And also 
that every man should eat and drink, etc., 
it is the gift of God. Clearly the same thought 
as in chap. ii. 21, 25. The particle Oil, intro¬ 
ducing still another object of perception to Vljn’ 

besides that named already in ver. 12, refers to 
the >vholo sentence. As to the peculiar con¬ 
struction of the first conditional clause without 
□ X, or other particle, see Ewald, \ 357, c.— 

Ver. 14. I know that whatever God doeth 
it shall be forever. Herein it appears that 
all human action is dependent on the eternal 
law of God, and that especially all cheerful, un¬ 
disturbed enjoyment of the blessings of this life, 
depends on the decrees of this highest law-giver 
and ruler of the world. Comp, tho theoretical 
description of the ever constant course of divine 
laws in chap. i. 4-11. — Nothing can be put to it, 

nor anything taken from it. To it (V*7.JJ) namely, 
to all that everlastingly abiding order which God 

*[It la by no means clear that the pronoun in ^33 refers 

T 

to persons. The most natural connection would be with the 

things mentioned above, and all summed up in the b3H nx 

of ver. 11: “No good In these things except to rejoice, etc?' 

The J3 In £33^3 would not, grammatically,sever this, siuco 
t • 

It does not belong to the main Assertion.—T. L. 
t 3K3 bos not hero, as Zocklor woll says, tho 

sense of “ bolng merry neither can it bo taken as denoting 
beneficence; or even good conduct (doing the divino com¬ 
mands), in a general moral sense. It strictly moans to do 
well, in tho sense of prosperity, to have success—correspond¬ 
ing to the Greek «v nparreiv, rather than to <5 noleiy, or cv 
■na<y\n.v. —T. L.) 
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makes, to all those eternally valid enactments 
of the Most High. For the construction j'K 

Pj'pin 1 ?, Comp. Ewald, \ 237, c. For the sen¬ 
tence: Siraek, xviii. 6; Revelation xxii. 18.—• 
And God doeth it, that men should fear 
before Him. —And this by those very immuta¬ 
ble laws of his world-ruling activity, on which 
men, with all their deeds and destiny, depend; 
comp. ix. 12; 2 Cor. y. 11 ; and for the con¬ 
struction: Ezek. xxxvi. 27; Rev. xiii. 15. As in 
those places, so also here, the expression “doeth 
it that,” does not mean “ in order that,” but “ef- 
fcctingthat” “ making itto be 90,” accomplishing. 
By NT *• to fear,” Koheletii does not mean a 

feeling of terror and horror, but rather that sa¬ 
cred feeling of holy awe which we call reve¬ 
rence; but nevertheless “he here considers this 
reverence not as a beneficent blissful sensation, 
but rather as a depressing feeling of the vanity 
of man in contrast with the boundless fulness of 
the power of God, as an inward shudder at the 
bonds of the divine decree, which envelop him, 
and by which, in his conception, every spiritual 
movement is restricted in advance to a certain 
measure,” (Elster). —Ver. 15. That which 
hath been is now, and that which is to 
be hath already been. —(N^n *133) t. e., is 

already long present., comes of old (not exactly; 
is something old, as IIitzig translates, turning 
the adverb into a substantive). The second 

clause containing fiV'n'? says, literally, 

as in the English rendering: “that which is to 
be.” For the sentence comp. i. 9; vi. 10, and 
especially Job xiv. 5 ; Ps. cxxxix. 15, where still 
more clearly than here, is expressed the predes¬ 
tination of all the destinies of man by God.— 
And God requireth that which is past. 
(Lit., and God scckclh that which was crowded 
out). He again brings forth that which the vi¬ 
cissitudes of time had already crowded out, or 
pushed back into the past; Deus instaurat, quod 
abiit ( Vulgate). This signification alone of 

JIN is in accordance with the context, 

not that given in the Sept. Syriac, Taro., Heng- 
stenderq, etc according to which the allusion 
here would be to the divine consolation and gra¬ 
cious visitation of the persecuted, (Matt. v. 10; 
Luke xix. 10, etc.). 

5. Second Division, second strophe. Vers. 1G-22. 
The restriction of human happiness appears es¬ 
pecially in the numerous cases of unsatisfactory, 
indeed, apparently unjust, distribution of hap¬ 
piness and unhappiness, according to the moral 
worth and merit of men, as this mundane life 
reveals it, as well as in the uncertainty regard¬ 
ing the kind of reward in the world beyond, 
which ever exists in this world below. And 
moreover I saw under the sun. —The 
“moreover” (11j7) refers to ver. 12, and there¬ 
fore introduces something which comes as anew 
conception to the one there described (and also 
in ver. 14 f.), and which holds the same relation 
to that as the special to the general.— The place 
of judgment, etc. Lit.., at the place of judg¬ 
ment; for Olpip here, and in the subsequent 
clause is strictly taken, not as the object of “ I 


saw,” but, as the accents indicate, is an inde¬ 
pendent nominative (or locative)—an abrupt con¬ 
struction which produces a certain solemn im¬ 
pression well adapted to the excited feelings of 
the poet. DDt^D and Pl¥ judgment and righ- 

leousness, differ materially as objective and sub¬ 
jective, or as the judgment that must serve the 
judge as the absolute rule for his decisions, and 
as the practical judgment in the life of the nor¬ 
mal man ; the latter expression is, therefore, 
largely synonymous with “ innocence,” virtue. 
In contrast to bolh ideas, Koheleth calls JJBnn 

“ the evil,” “ the crime,” thinking of course, in 
the first place, of objective, and in the second 
place of subjective wrong, or, the first time, of 
crime as a wicked judge practices it, the second 
time, of the wantonness of the wicked in general. 
—Ver. 17. God shall judge the righteous 
and the wicked.—He will appoint to them, 
therefore, that “judgment” which, according 
to Yer. 16, is so frequently in human life, either 
not to he found at all, or not in the right place; 
comp, chap. v. 7; Deut. i. 17; Ps. lxxxii. Iff.— 
For there is a time there for every pur¬ 
pose, and every work.—That is, in heaven 
above, with God, the just judge, there is a time 
to judge every good and every evil deed of men. 
D2/, pointing upwards, (as in Gen. xlix. 24, D$p) 
and nr, here as elsewhere, is the “ time of judi¬ 
cial decision, the term comp. chap. ix. 11, 12, 
as well as the New Testament r/yipa , 1 Cor. iii. 
13; iv. 2, etc. Others read DIV instead of DIT: 

T T 

“ lie ha3 set a time for everything,” (Houdigant, 
Van der Palm, Dohf.rlein, Hitzig, Elster), 
but which is quite as unnecessary as the tempo¬ 
ral signification of CT^=time, in tempore judicii 

(Hieronymus), or as referring the expression 
to the earth as the seat of the tribunal here 
meant (Hahn), or as the explanation of Dttf ac¬ 
cording to the Talmud, in the sense of “ apprai¬ 
sing, taxing” (Furst, Vaihinger: “And He 
appraises every action ”), or, finally, rsEwald’s 

parenthesizing of the words JljJ \3 

whereby the sentence acquires the following 
form: “God will judge the just and the unjust 
(Tor there is a time for everything), and will 
judge of every deed.”*—Ver. 1-8. Concerning 

‘[□’J, ver. 17, there. This little word coming in eucIi 

T 

connection is most suggestive. The thought presented, 
though so unobtrusively expressed, is, iu reality, oue of the 
modulating key notes of this singular book. The connec¬ 
tion between this verso, 17ih, nod the commencement of the 
chapter is unmistakable. In contrast with the particular 
times and occasions there mentioned, there is hero placed 
the great time, the great olam, to which all the particular 
times have reference, and in which they are iJl to bo judged. 
For there , too, unto every purpose, and for every work, 

there is an J,*, a time ap¬ 
pointed. It immediately loads the mind away from this 
subsolar state finfl) to that higher world, that 

more remote state, or wnrld beyond (.fen3?its) to which nil 
has reference, and which seems to bo constantly in the wri¬ 
ter's mind as an idea , but without locality, or specific man¬ 
ner, or any assigned or assignable chronology,—as though 
it were something he firmly believed, but could not define, 
or even distinctly conceive. It is the basis of all his con¬ 
templations. the ground on which he so firmly rests in the 
concluding declaration of the book. may mean any 
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the sons of men, that God might manifest 
them. As the introductory words: “ I said in 
my heart,’* conuect the verso.with the preceding 
one, it assumes the saino relation to ver. 10 as to 

that, and to CTIXn 'J3 mri-ty, and, thcrc- 

’ T T T " : , 

fore, the principal thought of this 10th verse is 
to be thus supplied: “On account of the sons of 
men, does this unfinished toleration of wrong on 
earth exist, in order that God may manifest (try) 
them, i. e., grant them their free decision for or 
against 11 is truth (comp. Rev. xxii. 11). For 
*113, to testy prove , compare chap. ix. 1; Dan. 

xi. 35, ns well as the Rabbinic style, according 
to which this verb means “to sift,” “to win¬ 
now” (Sciiediit, 6, 9). CrrtSxn D^O 1 ? is lit. 

“for God proving them,” a somewhat harsh con¬ 
struction, but which has its analogy in Isa. xxix. 
23.— That they might see, namely, the sons 
of men, for whose instruction the test is indeed 
instituted; since God, for His part, needs not to 
see it, for He knows in advance of what men arc 
made, (Ps. ciii. 14).— That they themselves 
are beasts. Men are here declared to be beasts, 
that is, not better than the beasts of the field, 
not on account of their conduct (as Ps. lxxiii. 
22), but on account of their final dissolution, 
and their inevitable sinking .under the dominion 
of death ; comp. ver. 19 f. ; chap. ix. 12, and also 
Hab. i. 14; Ps. xlix. 20. Therefore, not the bru¬ 
tal disposition, and the lawlessly wild conduct 
of the natural mind (IIiTZia, Elster, etc .), but 
his subjection to the rule of death, and the curse 
of vanity (Rom. v. 12 ff.; viii. 19 ff.) p furnish the 
reason for this placing our race on a level with 
the brutes (as Luther, IIenostenberg, Vajhin- 
ger correctly assume).— “They themselves,” 


great occasion, crisis, or eventuality, as well os place . Comp. 
Gen. xi. 9; Ps. cxxxiii. 3. As use<l here, it strongly calls to 
mind the Greek «ei, an 1 the manner in which tho poets 
employ it io express a similar indefinite contrast with tho 
present slate ur world in like characteristic manner styled 
evflafie, here, Diesseils (this tide of time). Thus Medea (1U15J) 
says to her children, evSatfLOvoirov, as though giving them 
tne usu tl maternal blessing, aud then suddenly cheeks her¬ 
self with tho thought of what is coming— 

. aAA ’EKEI' ra 6' E’N0A'AE 

ETar^p a^eiAeT*— 

“ but THERE; all HERE yonr Father’s hand has taken quits 
away.” There in that other world, or tune, or state. Tho 
expression seems to have littleor no direct connection with 
their mythology, or the fabled regions of ilades. but rather 
to have coins Irom this innate idea of the human sonl, or 
tho moral necessity that gives birth to the thought of t>ome 
other world and time than this, but without known chro¬ 
nology or locality. Things must bo balanced; somehow, and 
somewhere, and at sometime, the equation must be com¬ 
pleted. For a similar use of tvet and evdiSe, compare ffls- 
chylus Iketides 230, Pindar Olymp. II. 105, and, especially, 
Plato Repub., 330 D., where both terms are used, with my¬ 
thological reference indeed, but carrying the same general 
and moat Impressivo thought of an after world, or limu of 
judgment, as a correspondence to this : oi re yap Aeyop.evot 
pt/0OL jrept rwv iv *Ai5oo, w? rbv ’EN0A'AE a6nt^<7avra fief 
’EKEI SiS'ovai &inr)v k. t. A.: “ For the myths that are told 
us respecting Hades (or the uns>-cn), how that the wrong 
doer HERE must make co mpensation THERE,—mytl)3 once 
deride l,—now disturb the soul with fuar lest they bo true.” 
This striking passage, taken in its remarkable connection, 
shows that there was, in the old Greek mind, th it sumo fear 
of “a judgment to como,” of something awful after this 
world, that is now felt by the common modern mind. It 
was before Christianity. It created myths, and W;ls not 
created by them.—It is the voice of conscience, independent 
of all mythologies, but showing itself in all their varied 
forms, as though, without some such idea, religion would 
have no existence.—T. L.] 


*. c., apart from God’s redeeming influence, which 
can finally secure to their spirit eternal life and 
blessedness notwithstanding the subjection of tho 

body to death (chap. xii. 7, 13).—Di] 1 ? casts tho 

aclion back on the subject, and serves io bring 
out this latler with special emphasis, comp. (Jen. 
xii. 1; Amos ii. 14; Job vi. 19, etc. According 

to Ewald, § 315, a .—OflS 71371 is a playful in¬ 
tensity of the sense something like the Latin ip- 
sissimi; but Ewald can quote no other proof 
than this very passage.—Ver. 19 affords a still 
further illustration of the comparison between 
men and beasts, which extends to ver. 21 inclu¬ 
sive, with the view of forcibly expressing tho 
uncertainty of the destiny of the former in and 
after their death.— For that which befalleth 
the sons of men, befalleth beasts. [Lit. 
Ger. For chance are the sons of men , and chance 
the beasts); this because t hey are both equally 
under the dominion of chance (rPp.O, as chap. 

ii. 14, 15), because the lot of both is inevitably 
marked out for them from without , (Henosten- 
derg). But it is arbitrary to refer this appella¬ 
tion “ chance simply to the beginning of life in 
men and beasts, as “the issues of a blind fate,” 
(HiTZia) and it is in opposition to the remark 
immediately following: (in the German) “and 
one fate, or chance, overtakes them all;” which 
shows that the end of both is death, striking them 
all the same inexorable blow; on which account 
it is, by a bold metaphor, called “ chance.”— As 
the one dieth, so dieth the other, that is, 
in external appearance, which is authoritative 
for the author’s present judgment; for lie is now 
disregarding that life which exists for man after 
death, as ho simply wishes to call attention to 
the transitory character of the earthly existence 
of our race.— Yea, they have all one breath, 
so that man has no pre-eminence above 
a beast, nil is here as in ver. 21, not spirit, 
in the stricter sense, but breath, or force of life, 
the animating and organizing principle in gene¬ 
ral, and is therefore, in that more extended sens«, 
applicable lo men as well as beasts, as in Gen. 
vii. 21 f.; Ps. civ. 29, and chap. viii. 8, of this 
book. On account of the broader latitude of the 
conception nil, “ breath,” the following remark, 
that man has no preeminence (*1f}lJ3) over tho 

beast, is meant not in the sense of an absolute, 
but simply of a relative equality of both natures ; 
the poet will place both on the same level only 
in reference to the external identity of 1 lie close 
of their life (and not as Knodel supposes, who 
here thinks materialism openly taught).* Comp. 

*[Tho key to tho right intorprotation of the whole pa»sugo, 
chap. iii. 18-21, together with n complete deiunco to tho 
charge of materialism which Knobel brings against Kolto 

leth, Is found in the phrases n*131 bjJ* Q'13*7i an«l 

□n^ non. In verso 18 Above. The first is r n<l-*reil in 
our version, “on nccount of;” Vulgate 1ms simply de. (d>- fi. 
liis hominum); lxx. nept AaAiav viutv tov a.v9pI>irou (’‘con¬ 
cerning the talk of men”); So the Syriac nSSdO 

(“according to tho epeoch of tho sons of men'’) — Unit is 
“speaking after the manner of men," speaking humanly-, or 
more humano. The other rendering, “on account of,” or 
“by reason of” (which is nearer t>» the sonso of tho phrase 
elsewhere), comes to vory much tho same thing, or expretfoa 
tho sumo general Idea. Site I’s. cx. 4, where it is rendered 
“after tile manner of.” It is uu intimation that the lan- 
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also Iho dogmatical and ethical section.—Vcr. 
20. All go unto one place, i. e., men and 
beasts; for they both alike become dust, as they 
were formed of dust. The following clause 
shows that by the “one place,” is meant the 
earth as a common burial place for the bodies of 
men and beasts; and noL Scheol, “the house 
appointed for all living,” (Job xxx. 23).— All 
are of the dust, and all turn to dust again. 
Comp. Gen. iii. 19; Ps. civ. 29; evii. 4; Sirach 
xl. 11; xli. 10. All these passages, like this 
one, regard man solely as a material being, and, 
in so far, assert a perfect likeness in his death 
to that of beasts. The question whether the 
spirit of man shares this fate, is yet unanswered. 
The following verse refers to that, not to afford a 
definite answer, but to affirm the impossibility 
of an answer founded cm sense-experience.— 
Ver. 21. For who knoweth the spirit of 
man that gosth upward * — The interro¬ 
gative form of this and tho following clause, is 
unconditionally required by the structure of the 

sentence and the context. Therefore TwY*"! is 

T T 

not, as in the masorctic text, to be written with 
the H articuli , but with the 71 interrogativum , (thus, 

nbpn) and the same way in the following, or 

Tho construction is therefore not, as# 

in Joel ii. 14, that of an affirmative question, but 
rather that of a doubtful one, expressing uncer- 


gnago of the Following verses is hypothetical, or adapted to 
n supposed Btnte of tilings, such as Kolieleth hud called up 
before his own mind, that is, ‘'said in his heart.” It is the 
language of human action. "Tho Arabian rhetoricians and 


critics have a peculiar phraso for it, 


0 u. 


“the tonguo of*tho condition,” or “tha case speaking.” 
See Radik Taxciium, Arabic Cnnnie.n'.ary on Lamentations, 
III. 30; also uiarg. note Genesis, p. 361. This they get from 
the Rabbinical grammarians and interpreters who have a 

similar Hebrew phrase, 13*171 fur such cases as this. 

All tho language following, which seems Co represent man 
ns having no supremacy over tho beast, is affected by this 
hypothetical impression. It is man’s judgment upon him¬ 
self as pronounced by his own conduct. Tho writer, in this 
“ talking to his heart," takes men ns they are. as tboy appear, 
fallen, worldly, sensual, animal. It is the language of their 
lives. It is all that could bo gathered by ouo who confined 
himself to this view,or who had uothing to go by but the 
observation of the general human conduct,—tho way of tho 
world. £uch an interpretation is fortified by what follows 

in tho same verso: “that God might prove thorn, ” tzna 1 ? 

a'nSxn, “imko it clear to them” by their own experi¬ 
ence, their own ways, how much like boasts they are, or ra- 
thor, how much like beasts they live and die, though Ho 
had created them in Ilis own image. It calls up Ps. xlix. 
12, 2J: “Man that is in honor , and uuderstandeth it not, is 
like the beasts that perish.” In both cases it may bo Buid: 
“this their way is tiioir folly,” and wo havo no more right 
to charge Epicureanism, or materialism, on tho ono passage 
limn on iho other. The same impression of hypothetical 
speaking is produced, aud, perhaps, still more strongly, by 

the pmnouns □n'? 71071 . at tho close of that verse, 
/tickler’s opinion that this is pimply an intensive phrase 
equivalent to ijtsissimi Is not satisfactory. The Rationalist 
Hilzig comes nearer to the true view ot those pronouns. He 
connects thorn with □H3. to prove them,” to “ try” (or 
test them), lo let them seo (iurJEirastc/tt zu brinyen ) how like 
boasts they uro. So Stuart; “That they might see for 
Ihetnselves ” As is ofteu the case, however, in Hebrew, the 
sense is best brought out by the most literal interpretation 
tho words will bear: “Themselves to thorns si ves,” or, “to 
let them see that they are beasts, themselves to themselves 
not in their treatment of ono another, as Goier and some 
others take it (homo lupus homini), but rather “in their own 
estimation” (seo Metrical Version), as they aro, or as they 


tainfy. As in Ps. xc. 11, or above in chap. ii. 19, 
71 JHV 'D points out that the matter is difficult of 

conception, not, at first view, clear and apparent, 
but rather eluding the direct observation of sense. 
This verse docs not, therefore, assert an absolute 
ignorance (as Knodel supposes), but rather some 
knowledge regarding the fate of the spirit in the 
world beyond, though wanting certainty and ex¬ 
ternal evidence. Concerning the return of tho 
spirit of man to its Divine Giver, it maintains 
that' no one, in this world, has ever seen or 
survived it, just as emphatically, and in like 
manner, as John [i. 18 and 1 Epist. iv. 12] as¬ 
serts of the sight of God, that it has never been 
granted to any man. A denial of the immortality 
of the spirit of man, as an object of inward cer¬ 
tainty of faith [as later testimony from this 
standpoint of faith shows, chap. xii. 7], is as 
little to be found in this passage as in the asser¬ 
tion of John, “no one has ever seen God,” is to 
be found a doubt of the fact, certain to faith, of 
the future beholding of God (1 John iii. 2). 
Ignoring this state of the case, the Masora, in 
order to destroy the supposed skeptical sense of 
the passage, has punctuated the twice repeated 

H, before TlSjJ and before JVTV as articles, and 
so reached the thought maintained by many 
moderns (Geier, Datiie, Rosenmueller, Heno- 
stenbero, IIaiin): “Who knoweth the spirit of 
man, that which goeth upward? and the spirit 
of the beast, that which goeth downward to the 
earth?” The only just conception, according to 
connection and structure, is that given by the 
Sept., Vulg., Chald., and Syr., which not only 
the “rationalistic exegesis,” as IIengstenberg 
supposes, but also Luther, Starke, Miciiaelis, 
Elster, and many others, havo adopted, who 
are very far from attributing to the Preacher 
skeptical or materialistic tendencies.*—Yer. 22. 

mnBt nppoar, to themselves, in the light of their own gene¬ 
ral conduct,—the speaking of their own lives. This viow at 
once clears Koheleth himself from Knobel’s charge of mate¬ 
rialism; though we Bee not how, in any other way, it can be 
(leuied. It is so far from materialism that, to ilie devout 
reader, it immediately raises (he opposite thought. What 
Koheleth “saysin his heart" throughout this passage, is a 
mournful rebuke (we will not call it by tho heartless namo 
of satire) of the worldly, sensual, beastlike life of nmn; 
whilst, by this very aspect of it he points .to a higher des¬ 
tiny which the animal life of mere sense so directly contra¬ 
dicts: “Who knows it,” who thinks of it (see the next mar¬ 
ginal note) ? and yet tho bare thought of such a supcr-6olar 
destiny, though carrying with it no knowledge of condition, 
lifts man above the earth and the beasts who descend wholly 
into it. There is, also, an evident paronomasia, here, of 

□nS 71D71 with the two words 71Q713 just 

preceding; and this also furnishes some reason for tho pecu¬ 
liar style of expression, making it all the more forcible to 
the Hebrew ears addressed. 

Thus also must we render ver. 22, by giving 'JVfcO tho 
sense of judgment (as in many other places) instead /of sight 
as a fact. It is the same hypothetical judgment, founded on 
human action, or what one must conclude as to “ iho sup¬ 
posed good,” and the human destiny, if determined from 
such a standpoint of human conduct.—T. L.] 

* [Vcr. 21. knows," etc. Zockler disposes 

or this important passage too easily. From the Hebrew text 
os it stands there can be made no oilier translation than 

that given in our English Version. The 71 in 711V71 and 

T * T 

in flTTVl [that goeth up, that goeth dou/n] is the article. 

This cannot be overthrown, as Stuart and others attempted 
to do, by examples of n interrogative having putnch with 
dagesh. every ono of which, if not wholly anomalous, depends 
oa peculiar conditions that do not hero exist. The old J ewish 
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A return to the maxim already given in ver. 12, 
that one must cheerfully and joyously seize the 
present as now offered by God, and use it to get 
a sure path into the future.— Than that a man 
should rejoice in his works — i. c. f 

in his labor and efforts in general, in his works 
ns well as in their fruits ; comp. v. 18. This 
“rejoicing in his own works,” is not materially 
different from the passage in chap. ii. 24, that 
he should make his soul enjoy good in his labor 
[Hitzio thinks otherwise], nor from the expres¬ 
sion (ver. 12, 13) “to rejoice and do good,” etc. 
—For that is hisr portion —i. e., for nothing 
farther is allotted to him here below, comp. ii. 
10.—For who shall bring him to see what 
shall be after him ? —That is. not into the 
condition after death, into the relations of human 
life in another world, but, as shown by the pa¬ 
rallel passages, ch. vi. 12; ii. 19: into the future 
conditions of human life, into the relations as 
they shall be on earth after his departure, from 
life (especially in his immediate surroundings 
and sphere of activity, comp. ii. 19). This sen¬ 
tence involves, therefore, neither a denial of the 
personal continuance of man (Hitzio), nor an 
authorization of the Epicurean principle : “En¬ 
joy before death, that you may not go out 

---— -v— -—-- 

grammarians, who have never been surpassed in their tho¬ 
rough knowledge of these mioutice of their language, have 
reduced the matter to rules by an exhaustive induction that 
leaves no doubt. One of these rules is, that every HXlOp PI 

or he Icamezalus , to use their technics [or PI with T ] be¬ 
fore J?, is every where the article of specification [PlJJ’^' PI], 

nevor the interrogative. It might have b^en so said in re¬ 
spect lo the gutturals generally, with a very few exceptions 
Laving their peculiar reasons not here found. Hut in the 
caBe of there are no exceptions. This Betties the question 

for the word ppVPI even if it had stood alone. But there 

T * T . 

is the participle JVnVH presenting a still stronger cose 

for the article. Eero PI cannot be interrogative. The 
attempt to make it so would only interfere with another rule 
which is settled without exception, namely, that PJ interro¬ 
gative may cause dageeh In a radical following if it lias 
tchewa [TVlItyjt bot never without it, so that the p| In 

JYliVI [the radical ’ having Its vowel cholom] must be the 

• a a m m » 

• * 

pronominal article (that which goeth down). This is con¬ 
firmed by Aben-Ezra, Rabbi Schelomo, Ben Melech, Kimchi, 
nnd others. In fact, the best Jewish authorities are here 
all one way. But then, It is gratuitously said, the authors 
of the Hasora changed the punctuation. There is neither 
reason nor authority for snch an assertion. The LXX. in¬ 
deed has et avafiaivtt (if it ascends), but this Yersion was 
made from unpointed Hebrew, and, on such a question, set¬ 
tles nothing against the belter understanding of the Maso- 
rites. Tbo Vulgate follows the LXX. fri ascendat ], and the 
Syriac has every appearance of having been here conformed 
to the Greek, as in many other places. Besides the LXX. 
and Vulgnte rendering would not correspond to the PJ 
interrogative, but rather to the particle DX (if), which 
would be the best word In Hebrew if such a doubt were to be 

expressed: HTV 0*0 N'Pl Pl4^ CDX 1"inPI IHV 'D. 

* • » a • * * Y • • * ■, * 

■ M • " M 

If we look at the internal evidence, the case for tho article 
will bo found still stronger. Taking the passage as Stuart 
does and Hitzio ; or as it Is somewhat qualified by Zockler, 
we find ourselves involved in terrible difficulties. We 
cannot rest with ascribing lo Koheleth merely ignorance, 
or non-recognition, of the doctrine of the soul's survival. 
That might, with some reason, be said of an Old Testament 
writer generally, namely, that he says nothing about it, 
and seems to have no knowledge of It. This is not, how¬ 
ever, the case with Koheleth. ITe had doubtless heard an 
echo of the old belief, held, beyond all doubt, by nations 
cotemporary, and so curtly expressed In tbo Grecian 
Drama, as something that had come down from ancient 
days 

nvevfia filv npbf aiBipa, 
to ffw/ia & ciy yfjj'i 


empty ” (Knodkl), nor, indeed, any reference to 
the world, beyond, but simply an exhortation to 
profit by the present in cheerful and diligent oc¬ 
cupation, without being anxious and doubting 
about the future, which is indeed inaccessible to 
our human knowledge. IIengstenderg justly 
observes: “Man knows not what God will do,” 
ver. 11. Therefore, it is foolish to clmsc after 
happiness by toilsome exertion, or to be full of 
anxiety and grief, ver. 9, 10; and quite as fool¬ 
ish (chap. vi. 12) to engQge in many wide reach¬ 
ing schemings, to chase after the tt?lov 

tov (1 Tim. vi. 17) to gather and heap for him to 
whom God will give it, ii. 26; but, on the contrary, 
it is rational to enjoy the present. Properly 
understood, therefore, this verse draws its prac¬ 
tical consequence not from the verses 19-21 im¬ 
mediately preceding, but from the contents of the 
entire chapter. 

APPENDIX TO THE EXEGETICAL. 
[Interpretation op Verses 11, 14, 15; the 
Inquisition op the Ages, ver. 15, □ , 7l l 7NPn 

■ • ■ i » 

PIX UfpT. This remarkable language 

is rendered, in our English Version, “God re- 
quireth that which is past,” or, as given in the 

•He shows his knowledge of Ibo dogma, as a belief existing, 
and then denies its truth, or attempts to throw doubt upon 
it. This is certainly strange, unexampled, we may say, in 
the Old Testament. Worse than all, he not only denies It, 
but ecolfingly denies it, as though it were an absurd thought, 
should it even chance to occur to one of these poor creatures 
whose vain condition he is so graphically describing —a 
foolish hope, itself a vam'fas vanilatum. He sneers aUit as 
something which might be vainly held by a few—some early 
Essene dreamers pcrhnps—but was wholly contrary to sense 
and experience. No one knows any thing about it. It would 
be something like the sneer that used to be heard from tho 
coarser kind of infidels—who ever saw a soul? This cannot 
be the serious Koheleth, the man, too, who so expressly, so 
solemnly eiys, xij. 7, “thut the spirit does go up to God 
who gave it." 

How then shall we take the question 'D? There is 

but one way, and that seems conclusive of the view pre¬ 
sented in the note page 71. It does not cxrivss the disbe¬ 
lief or even doubt of Koheleth, but is, In fact, his reproof of 
men in general, as he secs them living and acting in his day. 
Their lives are A denial of any essential difference between 
man and tho brule. Who among them knows—who recog 
nizes— this great difference? Moreover, the expression 
jjn'r ’D must be taken as an universal or a partial nega¬ 
tion, according to tho ideas that noccssarily enter into the 
context; as in chap. ii. 19, it is equivalent to no one Knows. 
So in Ps. xc. 11, “who knoweth tbo power of thine anger,”—a 
thing most real, yet hard to he appreciated. Compare also 

Joel 11.14; Jon. ill. 9, am) 2W' JHV-'D where it 
* ^ 
expresses a hope, “who knows but ho may turn and re- 

f ient.” In Isalult lii(. 1, a precisely similar expression, “ who 
lath believed our report,” denotes what is most rare. So 
in Pb. xciv. 10, “ who will rise up for me against the enemy ?” 
Again, “who hath known the mind of the Lord,” Horn. xi. 
34 (n't yap cyv(i>, cognovit recognovit). This, says S. Basil, 
significat non quod absurdum est, ted quod rarum. So here: 
Ilow few, if any, recognize, the great truth, the great differ¬ 
ence between man and beast? The context, tho general as¬ 
pect of the passage, together with what the writer most se¬ 
riously affirms in othor places, mu9t all be considered; and 
it would show, we think, that in uttering this complaining 
query, he wasooly the more Btrongly expressing his Indivi¬ 
dual opinion,or feeling rather, of the mighty, yet unheeded 
difference. There must surely be for man something heller 
than all this dying vanity, if he would only recognize it. 
That may have this senso, is shown by the use of the 

verb in many places, and especially by the Infinitive noun 
nV"J« which often means belief, opinion, tenet, etc. ZdcKLEa's 
reference to John 1.18: “No man hath seen God nt any 
time,” wc cannot help regarding ns containing a fallacy of 
interpretation, and as being, In reference to this passage, 
quite Irrelevant,—T. L.\ 
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margin, 44 that which ia driven away.”—ZocKLEa 
baa das Verdrangte, that which ia pushed away, 
crowded out. None of these give the exact force 
of nor do they seem to recognize the very 

peculiar figure which is so strongly suggested by 
and t?p3’ when thus taken together. 

Pursued, the true rendering, is something differ¬ 
ent from being driven away, or crowded out. The 
expression does, undoubtedly, refer to time past, 
but not after the common representation of 
something left behind us, but rather of something 
sent before, or gone before, which is chased and 
shall be overtaken. It is more like an idea very 
frequent in the Koran, and coming undoubtedly 
from the ancient Arabic theology, that the lives 
of men, and especially their sins, are all gone 
before to meet them at the judgment.' The 
Jligkt of lime is a common figure in all languages, 
and especially its great swiftness— sed fugit in - 
icrea fugit irrcparabile lempus. The representation 
of the ages driving away their predecessors, and 
taking their places, is also a familiar one, as in 
Ovid Met. XV. 181: 

ut unda impellitur undet, 
Urgelurque prior venienti, urgetque priorem, 
Tempora sic fugiunt pariter pariterque sequuntur. 

The figure here, however, although presenting 
this general image, has something else that is 
both rare and slriking. We know it from the 
words W and which, as thus used, 

immediately call up the idea of the flying homi¬ 
cide with the avenger or the inquisitor [ttfpDD] 
behind him. See how is used in such pas¬ 
sages as Dcut. xix. 6; Josh. xx. 5 i>i •p? 

U1 m>n tznn], and typ3, denoting in¬ 

quisitor (pursuer or avenger), in places like 2 
Sam. iv. 11 [10^ J1X Pp3X], Ezck. iii. 18, 

20; xxxiii. 8, and, wilhout D1 [blood], 1 Sam. 
xx. 10, besides other places where this old law 
of pursuit is referred to. They all show that 
the words [and especially t2/p3] had acquired a 

judicial, a forensic, or technical sense. The 
figure hero, however strange it may seem, can 
hardly be mistaken: God will make inquisition 
for that which is pursued, that which has gone 
before us, seemingly fled away, as though it had 
escaped forever. They are not gone, these past 
ages-of wrong; they shall be called up again. 
Ihey shall be overtaken and made “ to stand up 
in their lot,” at some “latter day ” of judgment 
and inquisition. There can be no severance of 
times from each other; K-TI *123 fTTIISj 7T3; 

T : T T v T 

What was is present now; 

The future has already been; 

And God demands again the ages fled. 

The thought is closely allied to the cyclical idea 
so prominent elsewhere in this book (see i. 9, 10; 
vi. 10), and the idea of the olam as the unity of 
the cosmos in time. As each power or thing in 
space, according to an old thought existing long 
before Newton, is present dynamically and sta¬ 
tically in every other part of space, so is every 


time present in . every other time, and in the 
whole of olamic duration. The cosmos is one in 

bolh respects. It is the 0*71^ of God “ to which 
nothing can be added (ver. 14) and from which 
nothing can be diminished.” But besides this 
cyclical idea, which would seem like asserting an 
actual reappearance, it may be said, with equal 
emphasis, that the ages come again in judgment, 
and as really, too, in one sense, as when they 
were here, in the events to be judged. God shall 
arraign these homicidal centuries; 44 He shall 
call to them and they shall stand up, and say 
here we arc” (Isa. xlviii. 13; Job xxxviii. 3o). 
It is the same great idea of judgment that seems 
to pervade all the writer says, and which comes 
out so clearly, and so solemnly, at the close: 
44 For God will bring every work into judgment., 
with every secret thing, whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil.” It is that great thought 
which has ever been in the souls of men, and 
which they cannot get rid of. It appears in the 

Old Testament, Ps. i. 5 [O'jJttH }D3p' K 1 ? 
D3E/i*D3, “the wicked shall not stand in the 

t : • “ 

judgment];” Daniel xii,; Eccles. xii. 14; Job 

xxi. 30 [JH 1JPIT TX CDV 1 ? O]; Proverbs and 

Prophets sparsim. How prominent the idea, 
though indefinite as to time and manner, in the 
Greek dramatic poetry: there must be retribu¬ 
tion for wrong, however it may take place, and 
however long delayed,—retribution open, penal, 
positive, and not merely as concealed in blind 
physical consequences. It presents itself moro 
or less in oil mythologies; but its deepest seat is 
in the human conscience. If there is any thing 
that may be called a tenet of natural religion, it 
is this, that there will be, that there must be, a 
righting of all wrongs, and a way and a time for 
its manifestation. It holds its place amid all 
speculative difficulties ; it rises over all objec¬ 
tions that any philosophy, or any science, can 
bring against it in respect to time, place, or 
manner; it remains in the face of all doubts and 
questions arising out of any doctrine of eschato¬ 
logy, so called. Deeper than any speculative 
reasoning lies in the soul the feeling that tells us 
it must be so. We cannot bear the thought that 
the world’s drama shall go on forever without 
any closing act, without any owr&eia, reckoning, 
or winding up, whether final, or preparatory to 
some higher era. We cannot read a poor work 
of fiction, even, without feeling pain if it docs 
not end well ,—if right is not made clear, and 
wrong punished, even according to our poor 
fallen standard of right and wrong. The worst 
man has more or less of this feeling. We have 
all reason to fear the judgment; but when the 
mind is in something of a proper state, or when 
reason and conscience are predominant, the soul 
would rather suffer the pain .arising from the 
risk and fear of the individual condemnation, 
than obtain deliverance from it by the loss of the 
glorious idea. 

This doctrine of judgment is not only in har¬ 
mony with that cyclical idea which is. strongly 
suggested by the general aspect of the passage, 
and especially by what immediately precedes in 
this same verse, but may be regarded, in some 
respects, as identical with it. If any choose so 
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to view it, the Ages past may be said to be judged 
in the ages that follow, though still in connection 
with the thought of some general and final mani¬ 
festation. Such is the view which is most im¬ 
pressively given by Rabbi Schelomo in his com¬ 
ments on the passage. He dedueps from it a 
notion similar to one that is now a favorite with 
some of our modern authorities. It is, that his¬ 
tory repeats itself; the events in one age being 
types 0 $ succeeding events on a larger scale in 
another. The Jewish writer lias the same 
thought, though lie gives it more of a retributive 
aspect, as though these types came over again in 
judgment. As we should expect, too, he draws 
his examples from the Scriptural history, or from 
traditions connected with it. Thus Esau pursues 
Jacob. It is the same thing coming over, on a 
larger scale, when Egypt pursues the children of 
Israel. Other examples are given from other 
parts of the Jewish history, and then he says, 
generally: “that which is going to be in the 
latter day is the exemplar [HOJll, it should be 
Hon, a Rabbinical word formed from the 
Greek delyua, 7 -apadetyga] of what already has 
been; as in the first, so it is in the last” 
[njltysno 017X3 njnniO]. lie means that 
the first event is the dtiy/ia, the napadeiypa, 
or paradigm, to which the latter is adapted, 
either retributively, or for some other purpose, 
and taken, generally, on a larger scale. 

The commentary of Aben Ezra on the passage 
is also well worthy of note. Ilis general remark 
on the whole verse is that God’s way is one—that 
is, that the world, whether regarded in space 
or time, has a perfect unity of idea, D 

nnx *]Y1 hy □'JlSx, and then he thus proceeds 

to explain the verse: “What was (or is), already 
had there been like it, and that which is to be, of 
old there had been the same ; and that which is 
pursued (^113), or the pa9t, is that which is 

present, and that (the present) lies between the 
past and the future. The meaning of it is that 
God seeks from time that it shall be pursued, 
time pursuing after time, and never fail; for the 
time that is "“past, again becomes the present 
noiJ?n that which stands], and the time that is 
to be, shall be again like that which was, and so 
it is all one time. If we divide time into the fu¬ 
ture and the past, then, in the course of things 

the wheel, or mundane orbit), it becomes 
clear that every portion ever pursues after one 
point (or towards one point), and that is the 
centre, so that the portion that was in the East 
appears again in the West, and conversely; and 
to the place of the world’s revolution there is no 
beginning from which such motion commences; 
for every beginning is an end, and every end a 
beginning, and that which is pursued, that is the 
centre, and so it is clear to us that all the work 
of God is on one way,”—or, as we would say, on 
one idea, ever repeating itself. See something 
like this in the Book of Problems, ascribed to 
Aristotle, Vol. XIV., Leip ; Prob. XVIII., Sec. 
3, on the question, “ How shall we take the terms 
Before and After?” (on the supposition of an 
eternal repeating cycle). 

It is the idea in ver. 14 which seems mainly to 
have influenced Aben Ezra, and other Jewish 


commentators [such as Levi Ben Gerson, in his 
profound book entitled Milchamoth ha-Schem ], in 
the interpretation of these words of the 15th: 
“1 learned that all which God made is for eter¬ 
nity [or the world time, □Sl.yS] ; to it there is 
no adding, and from it there is no diminishing, 
and God made it that men might fear before 
him.” This, in their view, would seem to refer 
not merely to the amount of matter in the cos¬ 
mos, or the amount of force, or motion, or even 
to the amount of space and time assigned to it, 
but to the amount of eventualities making up the 
olam,—or, as we might rather say, the amount 
of historical action, as one great drama, having 
a perfect unity, both of movement and idea, so 
that any change would be a diminution or on 
addition, out of harmony with the one great spi¬ 
ritual thought to whose manifestation it is de¬ 
voted. This is shown, “that men might fear be¬ 
fore him, ” nsSn, in the presence of such a 
God; as though there was something more awful 
in such an exhibition of the eternal thought , than 
in any display of mere power , whether in the 
inaturnl or the supernatural. See remarks on 
the Divine constancy in the greater movements of 
Nature, and the quotation from CiCEno in Note 
on the Olamic Words, p, 51. 

Some modern writers who dogmatize about the 
supernatural, and deny its possibility, might, 
perhaps, regard the philosophizing author of 
Koheleth, especially when thus interpreted by 
these Jewish doctors, as being of the same opi¬ 
nion. Thus, in ver. 14, he would seem to«say,. 
that there is no change out of a fixed law and 
fixed idea of the universe, whatever may have 
been his conception of the world’s extent. There 
i9 no addition, no diminution, and this would 
seem to exclude every thing that was not pro¬ 
vided for in the original arrangement of forces, 
and in the syBtem of causation which it embraces, 
with all its machinery, great and small. Now 
we may say that, these venerable Rabbis, although 
sincere and devout, believers in the supernatural, 
understood the nature of this argument as well 
as any of its modern, English, French and Ger¬ 
man propounders. No where has it ever been 
more profoundly discussed than by Levi Ben 
Gerson in the Sixth book of the work before re¬ 
ferred to, where he treats of Miracles and Pro¬ 
phecy,—although written nearly a thousand 
years ago. If by the supernatural is meant any 
departure from the system of things which God 
arranged from the beginning, or any change in 
the great series of causes and effects, antecedents 
and consequents, which constitute the sum of 
things , including the Divine will, thought, and 
action, among them,—then is there no superna¬ 
tural. But this would be reducing the whole 
great question to a trifling play upon words. If, 
however, by the words supernatural, or miracu¬ 
lous—though they do not mean exactly the same 
thing—there be intended the changes which God 
Himself may introduce into the visible nature, 
“according to the counsel of His own will,” but 
which are physically connected with no prior 
working of cosmical dynamical agencies, then 
there is a supernatural, although this supernat u¬ 
ral belongs a3 much to the one great idea, or 
system of things, as the most seemingly regular 
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causation, or most familiar sequence of antece¬ 
dents and consequents ever presented to our 
senses. Far more than this—it is not merely a 
part of that one great idea, but truly constitutive 
of it, as its very essence. The supennftturnl, as 
differing from the merely miraculous, is some¬ 
thing eternal, lying above nature, upholding na¬ 
ture in its origin, regulating its creative days, 
Bending into it new creative words to raise it to 
higher and still higher planes, deflecting, if need 
be, its general course, and, at times, interrupting 
its movements, thus producing what we call mi¬ 
racles, prodigies, signs, etc. These, however, in 
distinction from originating or creating acts, 
must be regarded as belonging to a world, or to 
a department of the world, where evil, or moral 
irregularity, predominates. We may feel war¬ 
ranted in saying, that in a state sinless in the 
beginning, if God had so willed to secure it, or 
which had continued sinless, if God had so willed 
to keep it, or in one which had readied a siuless 
condition, and where the moral order was un¬ 
broken, there would be no miracles, so called, no 
interruptions in the constant harmonious series 
of things and events. There would be no need 
of them; for nature itself would be religious, 
ever manifesting instead of hiding God. In such 
constancy of movement there would be, for holy 
souls, no dimming of the Divine glory, no deify¬ 
ing of second causes, no veiling of a personal 
Deity under the sheltering name of natural law. 
There would be sublimity, admiration, exalted 
contemplation, reverence never lowered, adoring 
study never tiring, wonder never diminished by 
familiarity,■—all miranda , yet no miracula , as we 
now use the term, no prodigies, portents, ag/ieia, 
repara, arresting signs, startling displays of 
power, such a3 may bo demanded in the regula¬ 
tion of that lower sphere where moral and spiri¬ 
tual disorder have their mirrored counterpart in 
a dark and refracted nature. In such a fallen 
world, however, miracles, signs, etc., may bo 
parts of the Divine plan, having their proper 
place, and to be brought in at such intervals of 
time, with such intermissions, and in such ways, 
as the eternal wisdom may decide. They are all 
in the great idea, together with all such means, if 
need be, for their bringing out in time. If not 
regular , in the sense of calculable recurrence, 
they are all regulated. They belong to the 

the world, or whole (ver. 14), which 

cannot be added to nor diminished. “God hath 
done it that men may fear before him.” To a 
fallen race there is ground for fear both ways. 
There is something awful for them, both in the 
constant and in the portentous. To such a mo¬ 
ral state there is something terrible in this fix¬ 
edness of nature; it so shows us our impotenco, 
our dependence, notwithstanding all our boasts 
of what our reason, or our science, are going to 
achieve; it gives us such just reason to fear, if 
we have no higher faith to allay it, lest we may 
perchance be crushed in Borne unknown, and 

unknowable turning of its mighty wheels,_and 

this, too, notwithstanding the petty victories 
which wc now and then seem to obtain over it 
but which may be only a deflecting of its resist¬ 
less movement, into some more destructive chan¬ 
nel. On tlie oLher hand, there is the dread of 


the portentous, the “coming out from his 
(hiding) place” of the spiritual power that men 
would so gladly forget, or veil from themselves 
under the deification of nature and natural 
law. 

It is thus that Rabbi Schelomo interprets the 
language as referring to the fear of the porten¬ 
tous: “The Blessed One, in the beginning of Ilis 
work, had purposed how the world should be, 
and no change can take place in it either by way 
of increase or diminution. When it is changed 
(or appears to be changed) it is God that does it. 
lie commands and effects the change, that men 
should fear before him." That is, the belief in the 
supernatural, or in some higher power and will 
that can, and docs, change the visible course of 
nature as presented to our sense and our expe¬ 
rience, is, for us, the ground of all religion—• 
that is, of all “/ear of the Lord ”—the term DXV 
mrr being the Hebrew name for religion in 
its essential definition, as niJT *pl ( the wag 

of the Lord) denotes its practical action. And 
then he proceeds: “Thus it was that Occanus 
broke its bound in the generation of Enosh, and 
inundated one-third of the world; and this God 
did that men might fear before IliIn. Again, for 
seven days the course of the sun was changed in 
the generation of the flood, and this was that 
men might fear before Him.” After these semi- 
ecriptural, Bemi-traditional instances, he men¬ 
tions the turning back of the ten degrees in the 
days of Hezekiah. “All this was done that men 
might fear before Him.” And then he concludes, 
as the Jewish writers generally do, “that it is 
not good for man to engage in useless physical 

disputation (plDj? 1 ?), or to study any thing but 

the commands and ways of God, and thus to fear 
before Him.” See Job xxviii. 21-28. 

In rendering the 15tli verse, the Vulgate pre¬ 
sents the idea of cyclical renovation: quodfactum 
est ipsum permanet; qux futura sintjam fuerunt, et 
Deus instaurat quod abit —“God renews what is 
past.” The LXX. seems to have in view the idea 
of retribution in its very literal rendering, 
6 Gfof ^TjTfjou tqv 6ujK6fi£vov, where there would 
appear to be an allusion to the fleeing homicide. 
The Syriac: “That which was before is now, 
and all that is to be has been, and God seeks for 
the pursued that is pursued.” The tautology 
arose, perhaps, from some dim perception of iho 
idea, but in the attempt to make it clear, the 
Syriac has only made it the more obscure. 

It would seem to have been an old Rabbinical 

fancy to represent one world, or thus fol¬ 

lowing another, or one cycle of events making 
way for another, by the birth of Jacob with his 
hand upon Esau’s heel. We have ibis imagery 
of the idea in a strange passage from the Apoc¬ 
ryphal book of 2 Esdras chap. vi. 7 : “Then an¬ 
swered I and said, what shall be the parting 
asunder of the times; or when shall be the end 
of the first and the beginning of it that follow- 
ctk? And ho (the angel) said unto me, from 
Abraham unto Isaac, when Jacob and Esau were 
born of him, Jacob’s hand held fast the heel of 
Esau; for Esau is the end of the world [tho 

ai£y] and Jacob is the beginning of it 
that followeth. The hand of man is betwixt the 
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heel and the hand. Other question, Esdras, ask 
thou not.” The book is opoeryphal, but it shows 
the reasoning of its day, and how some of the old 
language was understood.—T. L.j 

, l 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

( With Ilomiletical Hints.} 

The two halves of this section, of which the 
one (vers. 1-11) presents the reason for the tem¬ 
poral restriction of earthly happiness, and the 
other (vers. 12-22) the nature of this earthly and 
temporal happiness, are to each other as the 
theoretical and practical part of a connected series 
of reflections on the theme of the temporal na¬ 
ture of all human efforts and deeds. The clause, 
that “to every thing there is a season,” or the 
theoretical principal part of the reflection, is 
subservient to the clause, “ rejoice and do good 
in thy life,” as a foundation sustaining the prac¬ 
tical. The illustrations of the immutability of 
the eternal decrees of God (vers. 14, 15), of the 
ever just distribution of human destinies in the 
next world (vers. 16, 17), and of tho total un¬ 
certainty of the fate of the spirit of man after 
death (vers. 18-21), arc but subsequent glances 
from the practical to the theoretical portion, 
whereby is specially shown, in various ways, the 
necessity of a joyous and diligent use of the pre¬ 
sent, in order thus to lend more emphasis to the 
final exhortation to rejoice in the works of this 
life. The entire contents of the chapter are there¬ 
fore, substantially, of an exhortatory character, 
a reference to the eternal rule of the Highest, 
that insures to the man, who walks in His paths, 
happiness in the next world, if not in this, and 
thu3 encourages him to grateful and cheerful en¬ 
joyment of present blessings, and to unalloyed 
confidence in the benevolent and assisting hand 
of God. The theme of Koheleth’s present, 
section, according to the just observation of 
Hengstenberg, is mainly in unison with the ex¬ 
pression of Jeremiah (x. 23): “ I know, 0 Lord, 
that the way of man is not in himself; it is not 
in man that walkelh to direct his steps,” or, with 
the ground thought of the hymn of consolation 
in affliction, 

I know, my God, that all mine acta, 

And doings rest upon thy will,— 

or of the verses, 

"Why, then, should I repine, 

And on the future tUiok? 

or this, 

On Heaven’s blessing, and Its grace, 

Is all my caro reposed, 

and others similar. Only in this text there is no 
necessity of referring the consoling tendency of 
the section specially to tho people of Israel as an 
Ecclesiapressa, suffering amid stern persecutions 
and ill treatment on the part of external enemies. 
For if the chapter presents also some allusions to 
sufferings and wrongs as prevalent occurrences 
in the epoch and surroundings of the author, 
(vers. 16-18, and comp, also for the impossibility 
of the origin of these descriptions from the Solo¬ 
mon of history: Int. p. 13} nothing at all con 
be discovered in illustration of these sad events, 
from the stand-point of the theocratic and re¬ 
demptive pragmatism of the prophets. The de¬ 
scriptions in question maintain, rather, a very 


general character, and nowhere reflect on the in¬ 
dividual position, or the redemptive calling of 
the people of Israel. For which reason, also, 
these must be condemned as forced and artificial, 
that allegorical conception of the introductory 
verses 1-8, by virtue of which IIenqstendehq 
and some predecessors would discover here spe¬ 
cial allusions to the changing destinies of the 
people of God, and explain “ to be born,” and 
“to die,” in the sense of Isa. liv. 1; llab. i. 12; 
and “ to plant,” and “ to pluck up,” in the senso 
of Ps. lxxx. 8, 12; “to kill,” and “to heal,” in 
the sense of IIos. vi. 1; “to break down” and 
“build up,” in the sense of Jeremiah xxiv. G; 
xxxi. 6; xlii. 10. In the practical treatment of 
this section, this specific redemptory reference, 
together with others, may certainly have its due 
influence, but it can lay no claim to exclusive 
attention. 

In the practical and homiletical treatment of 
this chapter, we are to give special care to the 
consideration of the very characteristic asser¬ 
tions regarding the world that is set in the hearts 
of men, (ver. 11.), and the equality of the final 
destiny of men and beasts in death (vers. 18-21). 
On the basis of the former passage we should 
develop the elements of the doctrine of the know¬ 
ledge of God, to be derived from nature, and the 
eternal nature and calling of man, (comp. Fadui, 
“ Time and Eternity” already quoted, especially 
pp; 60 ff.). In connection with the second part, 
ou the contrary, we demonstrate that double 
character of human nature, belonging in the 
body to time, but in the Spirit to God and eter¬ 
nity, and point out the practical consequences 
resulting therefrom for the feelings and the con¬ 
duct of the children of God. In nddition to the 
homiletical hints quoted below from Tauler, 
Melanchthon, etc., comp, especially Kleinert, 
on the Old Testament doctrine of the Spirit of 
God [Annual for German Theology , 1867, No. 1, 
p. 13): The enlivening and elevating truth, that 
our flesh lives through the Spirit of God (Gen. ii. 
7), becomes in Koheleth a two-edged sword, 
that turns against its own rejoicing; since nil 
life is from God, that of man as of beast, (iii. 19, 
20); our life is that of something foreign to us, 
and belongs not to us (comp. viii. 8), but must 
again give up its Bubstanee at another’s behest, 
to become what it- was—dust, (iii. 20; xii. 7). 

To treat the unity of thought in a comprehen¬ 
sive and homiletical style, one might most fit¬ 
tingly take up vers. 11 and 12, and make a for¬ 
mula of them, something in the following man¬ 
ner : “.Aa a citizen of the world , and an heir of eter- 
nily t man should thankfully enjoy the pleasures of 
this life y and by a conscientious performance of its 
duties gather fruits propitious for eternity .” Or, 
“Live nobly in time } and eternity will crown thee.” 
Or, “ Seek in lime to live thy eternal life ; then 
will it, in the future, certainly be thine.” Comp, 
also these lines of Boiime : 

From conflict ever freed is lie, 

To whom the eternal is as time, 

And time is as eternity. 

HOMILETICAL HINTS ON SEPARATE PASSAGES. 

Ver. 1. Brenz : Solomon condemns in the be¬ 
ginning of this chapter all anxious reflection. 
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and caro concerning earthly things, above all, 
useless worldly anxiety. For this is so deeply 
rooted in the minds of many, indeed of most men, 
that it can scarcely be eradicated. This is a tor¬ 
ment not only of a very painful, but of an en¬ 
tirely useless character. Nearly all other trials 
and troubles can be easily borne, and oppress 
only the body; but anxiety ruins both body and 
soul.—Therefore Solomon here says: Act ever 
so justly or unjustly, and torture thyself with 
care till death, thou wilt travail in vain before 
the completion of the time fixed by God. For, 
everything occurs according to His divine ar¬ 
rangement, in His own time, without our inter¬ 
vention. 

Luther : That nothing occurs before the hour 
arrives which has been determined by God, So¬ 
lomon proves by examples drawn from all hu¬ 
man affairs, and says: There is a time to build 
up and a time to break down, etc., and concludes 
therefrom that all human resolve in thought, re¬ 
verie, or effort, is simply a phantom, a shadow, 
an illusion, unless it be first resolved in heaven. 
Kings, princes, lords, may hold their councils 
and resolve what they will; the thing whose 
hour has come, will occur; the others stand still 
and hinder and impede each other. And al¬ 
though it may seem that tho hour is now come, 
nothing will take place till the hour does come, 
although all men on earth should tear themselves 
to pieces. God permits neither kings, princes, 
lords, nor wise men on earth to set the dial for 
Him. He will set it; and wc are not to tell Him 
what it has struck. He will tell us. Christ says 
in the gospel: My hour is not yet come, etc .— 
Haji ann: We find here a scries of contradictory 
things and actions which occur in human life, 
but which cannot possibly exist together, and 
hence each has its special time. That moment is 
fixed for everything which is the best and the 
most- fitting for it. The beauty of things consists 
in this moment of their maturity which God 
awaits. He w’ho would eat the blossom of the 
cherry to taste tho fruit, would form a faulty 
judgment regarding it; he who would judge of 
the cool shade of the trees from the temperature 
of winter, and their form in this season, would 
judge blindly. And we make just such conclu¬ 
sions regarding God’s government and its pur¬ 
pose ! 

Vers. 2-8. Geier (ver. 2): Plants and trees are 
set and tended on account of their fruits, and the 
unfruitful are rooted up. Art thou then, Oman, 
planted in the garden of tho Lord, but unfruit¬ 
ful, beware, and reform, else wilt thou also be 
rooted up? Luke xiii. 6ff. 

Starke (ver. 3, 1st clause): God is so gra¬ 
cious that He wounds and lacerates the hearts 
of men for their own good, but heals them again 
by lh e assurance of His grace, and the pardon of 
Bins, IIos. vi. 1. 

Hengstendero (ver. 3, second clause): The 
people of God have the advantage therein that 
the destructive activity is ever a means and a pre¬ 
paration for the constructive , and that tho final 
purpose of God is ever directed to the latter. 
Therefore one can be cheerful and consoled in 
the kingdom of God, during tho momentary ac¬ 
tivity of destruction.—(Ver. 8): The epoch in 
which this book was written, was mainly a “pe¬ 


riod of hatred,” as the faithful learned it by daily 
and painful experience. But they were assured 
by the word of God that., in some future time, a 
“period of love would come, such as they had 
not seen” (Isa. xlix. 23; lx. 16; lxvi. 12), and 
while hoping for this it was more easy for them 
to accept the seeming hatred from the same dear 

hand that would dispense the love. The 

whole finds its end in the sweet name of peace, 
which is so engraven on the heart of the church 
militant. Peace, peace, to him that is far off, and 
to him that is near, saith the Lord, Isa. lvii. 19. 
Vers. 9, 10. Luther: Before the hour comes, 
thought and labor are lost. But we are, never¬ 
theless, to labor, each in his sphere and with di¬ 
ligence. God commands this; if we hit the hour, 
things prosper; if we do not, nothing comes of 
it, and thus no human thought avails. They, 
therefore, whowouJd anticipate God’s hour, strug¬ 
gle, and have nothing but care and sorrow. 

Starke (ver. 10) : Sin causes man to have 
many cares, dangers, and vexations in the em¬ 
ployments of life, Gen. iii. 17. It is not the ac¬ 
tive but the permissive will of God, that permits 
sinful men to experience these various evil re¬ 
sults of their sins. 

Ver. II. Brenz :—Although God has created 
all things in the best and wisest way, and fitted 
them to our needs, our own will, and our short¬ 
sighted earthly wisdom nevertheless prevent us 
from deriving the profit and enjoyment there¬ 
from which tho beasts find in the works of God. 

Geieii:— In searching out (he works and ways 
of God be careful not curiously to seek things 
hidden of God, and on the contrary to neglect Ilia 
revealed will to the injury of.our souls. 

Starke:— The indwelling desire of the human 
soul to live eternally is a remnant of the divine 
image. 0 that wc would endeavor to calm this 
feeling in the right manner, how happy then 
would we be’ 

Elster:— The ability of man to reflect in him¬ 
self the harmony of the world ( ? more correctly, 
the eternal power and divinity of the Most High 
mirrored in the things of the world) is indeed a 
power in whose perfect exercise the individual is 
impeded by individual weakness. Because the 
original, pure harmony of the spirit, is obsflured 
in the inner man, lie cannot comprehend that 
which exists without him in its full purity and 
truth; and that which is highest he is only able 
to comprehend imperfectly, namely, the eternal, 
divine,creative thoughts which form the inner¬ 
most essence of things. 

Vers. 12-15. Melanchtiion (vers. 12, 13):— 
These words are not intended satirically to illus¬ 
trate the principles of a man of Epicurean en¬ 
joyment, but to express the seriously meant doc¬ 
trine that the things of this world are to be used 
and enjoyed according to divine intent and com¬ 
mand, and also to impart directions for the happy 
and temperate enjoyment of them. We must, 
therefore, look in faith to God, perform the 
works of our calling, implore and await God’s 
help and blessing, bear patiently the toils and 
burdens that He sends, and then cerlninly know 
that, so far as our labor is crowned with success, 
this comes from the guidance and protection of 
God. 

Luther : — Because so many obstacles and 
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misfortunes meet those who are diligent and 
mean to be faithful and upright, and because 
there is so much unhappiness in the world, there 
is nothing better than cheerfully to employ the 
present that God gives to our hand, and not to 
worry and grieve with cares and thoughts about 
the future. Hut the skill lies in being able to do 
it; that is the gift of God. 

Osiander, (vers. 14, 15): God acts immutably 
that we may therein perceive His majesty and 
power, fear Ilim, and serve Him with piety and 
highest reverence. However God deals with us, 
we must accept it, and consider it good, Job ii.10. 

Berleduug Bidle :—You must not hesitate 
and let yourself for that reason (by sorrows and 
tribulations) be drawn away from the highest 
good. For God will not let the injustice and 
violence that are dono to the pious, go un¬ 
punished. 

Vers. 16, 17. Hansen: —As there is here a 
certain period when men follow their inclina¬ 
tions, so there is, beyond, a fixed time when 
they will be summoned before a tribunal. 

IIengstenderg : — The sentence on the wicked 
;rany be expected with so much the more confi¬ 
dence, when they have assumed the place of 
judgment and justice, and from thence practised 
their iniquity, thus abusing magisterial power. 

Vers. 18-21. Tauler: —Man is composed from 
time and eternity; from time as regards the body, 
from eternity as regards the spirit. Now every¬ 
thing inclines towards its origin. Because the 


body is composed from earth and time, it in¬ 
clines to temporal things, and finds its pleasure 
therein. Because the spirit came from God, and 
is composed from eternity, it inclines therefore 
to God and eternity. When man turns from, 
time and creatures to eternity and God, he has an 
inworking in God and eternity, and thus mnkes 
eternity lrom time, and from the creature God 
in the godly man. 

Melanchtuon : — Solomon speaks thus of ex¬ 
ternal appearances. If one questioned only the 
eyes and the judgment, without listening to tho 
word of God, human life would appear to be go¬ 
verned by mere chance, to such an extent that 
men would seem to be, as it were, like a great 
ant-hill, and like ants to be crushed. But the 
revelation of the divine word must be placed in 
contrast with this appearance. 

Starke:— As thou desirest, after death, abet¬ 
ter state than that of beasts, see to it, then, that 
in life thou dost distinguish thyself from the 
beasts by a reasonable, Christian demeanor, 
Ps. xxxii. 9. 

Ver. 22. Woiilfartii : — Only the moment that 
we live in life, is our possession. Every hour 
lived sinks irrevocably into the sea of the past: 
the future is uncertain: therefore is he a fool 
who lets the present slip by unused, wnstes it 
in vain amusement, or grieves with useless la¬ 
mentations. 

Hengstenberg :—See the cxcgctical remarks 
on this passage. 


B. The Impediments to Earthly Happiness, proceeding partly from personal misfor¬ 
tune of various kinds, and partly from the evils of social and civil life. 

Chap. IV. 1-16. 

1. The personal misfortune of many men. 

(VEns. 1-6.) 

1 So I returned and considered all the oppressions that are done under the sun; and 
behold the tears of such as were oppressed, and they had no comforter; and on the 

2 side of their oppressors there was power; but they had no comforter. Wherefore I 
praised the dead which are already dead more than the living which are yet alive. 

3 Yea, better is he than both they, which had not yet been, who hath not seen the 

4 evil work that is done under the sun. Again, I considered all travail, and every 
right work, that for this a man is envied of his neighbor. This is also vanity 

5 and vexation of spirit. The fool foldeth his hands together, and eateth his own 

6 flesh. Better is an handful with quietness, than both the hands full with travail and 
vexation of Spirit. 


2. The evils of social life. 

(Verb. 7-12.) 

7, 8 Then I returned and saw vanity under the sun. There is one alone , and there 
is not a second; yea, he hath neither child nor brother: yet is there no end of all 
his labour, neither is bis eye satisfied with riches: neither saith he, For whom do I 
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labour, and bereave my soul of good ? This is also vanity, yea, it is a sore travail. 
9 Two are better than one; because they have a good reward for their labour 

10 For if they fall, the one will lift up his fellow: but wo to him that is alone when 

11 he falleth; for he hath not another to help him up. Again, if two lie together. 

12 then they have heat: but how can one be warm a lone ? And if one prevail against 
him, two shall withstand him; and a threefold cord is not quickly broken. 


3. The evils of civil life. 

■ 

(Vers. 13-16.) 


13 Better is a poor and a wise child, than an old and foolish king, who will no more 

14 be admonished. For out of prison he cometh to reign; whereas also he that is born 

15 in his kingdom becometh poor. I considered all the living which walk under the 

16 sun, with the second child that shall stand up in his stead. There is no end of all 
the people, even of all that have been before them: they also that come after shall 
not rejoice in him. Surely this also is vanity and vexation of spirit. 


[Ver. i. nxixi 'ix 'rum: i turned and saw, or I returned and saw, I looked again— '.TOET used adverb'ally, 
L • • — 

• . ■ T » > • • 

to denote repetition.—'T. L.] 

Vor. 2. n.3m the participlo picl with 0 omitted, 1131^0. The examples ZoCELER brings in support of its 
being the infinitive , do not bear him out. Comp. *1713 for *171373 Zcph. i. 14, in like manner the Pual participle without 

D, as npS 2 Kings ii. 10, for TlpSo, iW for “lb'D Jud. xiii. 0, and CD'^pV Eccles. is. 12, for 

It-.. IT\: T T \: * IT -It: 

[Ver. 5. jVIC/j). See remarks, p. 53.—T. L.] 

[Ver. 0. 'oS'.) r “and for whom.”' The apparent conjunction 1, hero, seems rather to have the force of an interjec¬ 
tion, as in I'NI ii. 16 (see remarks on it, p. 53). Alas ! how is it ; bo hero, Ah me! for whom. Our conjunction has some¬ 
times a similar emphatic instead of a mere copulative force. Or, it may bo doubted whether, la such cases, instead of being 


copulative at all, it is any thing more than the exclamation 



in Arabic, which in, in like manner, joined to other 


words, ns waika , vae tibi, or wa laka , eheti libi , and sometimes to exclamatory phrases, ns wa-sawa ta hu, in ono word, 
j)roh dob>r, 0 wlmt a calamity! The abrupt exclamation is much more impressive and significant than tho filling up of 
our English Version, “ neither docs ho 6ay.” This is, moreover, false, since the writer does mean to represent the solitary 
rich man as thus saying. It is pressed out of him by a sudden sense of his folly. Da. Van Dyke, in his late Arabic 
translation, makes It thus abruptly follow, which is Jho more easily done, siucO his Arabic word so nearly resembles the 


Hebrew, whilst tho conjunction _3 instead of ^ gives it more of subjective connection. In such cases as this 

tho Hebrew particle was doubtless pronounced wti, instead of the mere vowel sound u. In like manner, wa is ua, or oua, 
like the French out. Compare Greek ova, Mark xv. 23 (also found in classical Greek), and the more frequent ovat; also 

tho Hebrew '1, woi, or ou-oi . Even as a conjunction it has^n emotional power: “ and O t for whom, etc." —T. L.] 

[Ver. 14. □'HOT! evidently a contraction for □'HDXH. It Is written according to tho sound,—tho with its 
t ■ t 

light s/iema, becoming a quiescent and disappearing, as in when it becomes jy. This writing words according to 

tho sound may mark an earlier poriod, when some changes had taken place, but attention had not been much drawn lo 
the radical orthography its in later limuH. It is, however, very unsafe to draw any inference from it as to dates, either 
way. In Jeremiah xxxvii. 15, wo have *10X71 JV3> the singular of the word written in full, and usod as synonymous 

with X*73n JT3» houso of restraint.—T. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The plan of tliia section is extremely simple 
and clear. Each of the three divisions or 
strophes, as given above, is again divided into 
two smaller parts or half strophes, with which, 
each time, new turns of thought commence. The 
complete scheme is as follows: First strophe: 
The personal misfortune of men: vers. 1-6; first 
half strophe: vers. 1-3; second half strophe: 
vers. 4-G. Second strophe: The evils of social 
life: vers. 7-12; first half strophe: vers. 7, 8; 
second half strophe: vers. 9-12. Third strophe: 
The evils of civil life: vers. 13-16; first half 


strophe: vers. 13, 14; second half strophe: 
vers. 15, 16.—Comp. Vaihinger, Comment ., p. 
32 f., and also the Doctrinal and Ethical por¬ 
tion of this section. 

2. First strophe: vers. 1-6. It is not the really 
unfortunate men that alone suffer sorrows, op¬ 
pressions, and violence of the most various na¬ 
ture (vers. 1-3); the fortunate also find tho joy 
of their life embittered by envy and want of true 
repose of soul (vers. 4-6).— So X returned— 
namely, from the previous course of my reflec¬ 
tions (which, according to chap. 3, had dwelt 
upon tho foundation and nature of the earthly 
happiness of men). Hengstenbero justly claims 
for this passage, as well as for ver. 7 and chap. 
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ix. 11 (and also for Zeeh. v. 1), the acceptance 
of 71*0*0 'JX ’fOEO in the sense of: “And 

V - '.T ■*; ! " ! 

I turned back and saw,” which is the same as: 
“And again I saw ” (Ewald), and indicates tho 
transition to a new object of reflection, not the 
repetition of a reflection already made* as Haiin 
contends. Luther, Elster, Vaihinger, etc., 
arc not correct in saying: “And I turned,” etc.; 
for 2'V expresses a sense different from DJ3 or 
22D (ii. 12, 20, etc.).— And considered all 

— T ' §l| _ 

the oppressions. —As in Amos iii. 9, 

must here also be taken in an abstract sense: 

“oppressions,” “violence;” for does not 

harmonize with the concrete sense, “ oppressed,” 
whilst in the following clause the concrete sense 
“oppressed” appears from the context.— And 
behold the tears of such as were op¬ 
pressed. —In the original, tear of the oppressed 
(n>’Dl a collective). The description presents 

a vivid reality, and does not magnify the actual 
conditions in a fantastic or sentimental manner, 
or from a bitter and peevish misanthropy, but 
simply reports facts; and facts such as the au¬ 
thor had frequently experienced in consequence 
of the civilly dependent and depressed condition 
of his people.— And on the side of their op¬ 
pressors there was power. — H3 here is 
equal to HpiT) (1 Sam. ii. 1G; Ezek. xxxiv. 4) 

violence. The repetition. of the expression, 
“ but they had no comforter ,” realizes, wilh 
striking emphasis, the hopeless and desperate 
condition of those who suffer. Comp, the similar 
repetitions of the same tragic turn in Isa. ix. 11, 
16, 20; x. 4; Mark ix. 44, 4G, 48.—Ver. 2. 
Wherefore I praised the dead which are 
already dead. — is not a participle with 

iD omitted, but an infinitive absolute, which here 
contains the finite verb, as in chap. ix. 11, and 
in 1 Chron. v. 20 (comp. Berth, on this passage, 
and also Ewald, § 351 c ).— More than the 
living which are yet alive. — HOj; con¬ 
tracted from 713n**1>\ Jfl adhuc, yet. For^he 

sentence comp. vii. If.; also Herodotus i. 31: 
a/ieivov avdptJTzu reOvdvat paXXov f; £&eiv, as also 
ver. C of Menander: Z wgq iwovijpac davaro f aipc- 
rurepof. — Ver. 3. Yea, better is he than 
both they, which hath not been. —For 
this intensifying of the previous thought, comp, 
chap. vi. 3-6; vii. 1; Job iii. 13ff.; Jer. xx. 18, 
and Theognis, Gnom v. 425 ss.: 

lldvTUP flEV (17) Qvvai ETClxBovlotGLV apLOTOV, 

M^iT zotdeiv avya$ o£eoc ijeXiov, 

vra if’, ottoc untora ntihat; ’A Idao nepyaat, 

Kai tceiodat TroXhijv yyv z-ajiyod/ievov. 

Other parallels will be found in the classic au¬ 
thors, as Sophocles ((Ed. Col., 1143 s.), Euri¬ 
pides. (Cresphontesfragm. 13) Chalcidamus, Po- 
sidipp., Philemon, Val. Maxim. II. 6; Solinus 
(Polyhist, e. 10), etc. Examine also Knodel on 
this passage, and Hengstendero, p. 160 f. The 
difference between such complaints in heathen 
authors, and the same in the mouth of our own, 
is found in the fact that the latter, like Job and 
Jeremiah, does not stop at the gloomy reflections 
expressed in the lamentation, but, by proceed¬ 


ing to expressions of a more cheerful nature,* 
announces that the truth found in them is in¬ 
complete, and only partial.—Ver. 4. Agnin— 
I considered all travail and every right 
work. — as in ii. 21, not of the success¬ 


ful result of work, but of its excellence in kind 
and manner; the Scptuagint is correct: avdpzta , 
and mainly so the Vulgate: industrire. But it is 
clear that the author is thinking mainly of such 
excellent and industrious people whose exertions 
are crowned with success, so that they can become 
objects of envy or jealousy. He is therefore now 
no longer regarding simply the unhappy and the 
suffering, as in vers. 1-3, but also the relatively 
happy.— That for this a man is envied of 
his neighbor. — pryno ETX rtNJp] i. e., 

jealous endeavor to anticipate another in availa¬ 
ble effort and corresponding success; conse¬ 
quently envious disposition and action, invidia 
(comp. ix. 6, where HNJp has the same meaning, 

and also Isa. xi. 18, etc .).— This is also vanity. 
—Because in the uncertainty of all earthly cir¬ 
cumstances, it is of no true profit to surpass one’s 


*( There ia a still more Btriking contrast, a double anti¬ 
thesis, it may bo said, between the classical and the Scriptu¬ 
ral poets, la their descriptions of nature and of humon life 
we often find tho former class of writers beginning In the 
joyful or major mood, and ending in tho minor. It may bo 
called tho melancholy of Epicureanism. Thus it is with 
Anacreon, though bo lived before the time of the sensual 
philosopher. How often does ho begin with “flowers, und 
love, und rosy wine"— 

Err! pvpaivaic repetVaiv 
Err! Aammir t e iroiat? K. T. 

On beds of softest fragrance laid, 

Soft beds of lote and myrtle shade. 

And so goes on tho joyful strain—but not far bpforethe mo¬ 
dulation changes into Lhe mournful key—into a wail of de¬ 
spair, as it would almost seem: 

/3ioroc Tpe\ei KVhi<r8eis’ 
oMyrj 6< KticroptaQa. 

So Bwiftly runs the wheel of life, 

* And we shall lie—a little dust — 

A heap of mouldering bones. 

See also how similar jovial strains are closed by his pad pic¬ 
ture of old age, and tho still darker one of the dreadful 
Hades: 

’AiS«u» ydp eerrt fiei^or 
ko .966 os- 

For dreadful is that gloomy vale; 

And then the dark descent so deep, 

That none can reascend tho steep. 

Tills peculiarity Is no less striking in Horace. Thus, in the 
4th ode of tho 1st Book, there is a most charming picture of 
spriog, continuing for some distance, Uli it cluses With the 
exulting strain— 

J Vunc decet aut viridi nitidum caput impedire myrto ; 

Aut fort terra quamferunt solutve. 

And then, without any warning prelude, there comeB the 
mournful minor: 

rallida mors aquo pulsalpede paupentm tabemas, 
Jltffumquc turres. 

Palo Death, with equal step, at kingly tower, 

And at tho poor man's cottage, knocks. 

Again, Ode 7th, Lfb. IV., commencing with— 

Diffugere nivea, redeuntjam gramina campia. 

. The snows are fled, the flowers again return. 

Then tho picture of the dancing Graces, when immediately 
a different voice seems to meet our ears: 

Immortalia ne aptret, - 

Damna tamen celeres reparanl caleatia tuna — 

Nos ubi decidimus, 

Put vis et umbra sumut: 4 

Hope not for Immortality- 

The waning moons again their wosto repair; 

But we, when once to death gone down, 

Are nought but dust and shadow. 
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neighbor in diligence and skill.—Ver. 5. The 
fool foldeth his hands together, and eat- 
eth his own flesh. —Probably a proverb of 
like tendency with those of Prov. vi. 10; xxiv. 
33, i. c., directed against idleness ; it is therefore 
not the expression of the author, but a quotation 
of an envious person who endeavors to defend 
his zealous effort to surpass his neighbor in ex¬ 
cellence, but which is immediately refuted in 
ver. 6. Hitzio is correct in this view (comp, 
also the Int., # 1, Obs. 2), whilst Luther, Geier, 
Oetinqer, Bauer, Vaiiiingeu, etc., see rather 
the jealous man designated as a fool, who folds 
his hands in vexation and despair, and consumes 
his own flesh in wild passion, and Ewald, 
Hekgstlnueuo, Elstf.u, etc., think that the au¬ 
thor is contrasting idleness with envy as its op¬ 
posite extreme, in order to warn against the 
former; this were manifestly to presuppose a 
very abrupt and obscure mode of presentation. 
Concerning the phrase “foldeth his hands” as a 
Biblical expression for idleness, comp. Prov. vi. 
10. “ Eateth his own flesh ” is to exhaust one’s 

strength, to use one’s fortune, to ruin one’s self, 
as occurs on the part of the idle; comp. Isa. 
xlix. 2G; Ps. xxvii. 2; Micak iii. 3; Numb. xii. 
12,—Ver. G. Better is a handful with quiet¬ 
ness, than both hands full with travail 


In contrast with this, how joyfully l ings out tho prophetic 
Strain, Isaiah xxvi. 1J : 

Awake and sing, yo dwellers in tho dust. 

ITow different, too, in Iheso respects, from Horace nnd Ana¬ 
creon, aro tho lyrics ol' tho Psalmist. Tho most mournful 
descriptions of tho frailty and transitory state of man on 
earth uro so frequently succeeded by assurances of somo fu¬ 
ture blessedness, which, although not clearly defined, nnd 
containing littlo or no direct allusions to an after life, do 
ever scorn to imply it as tho ground of confldonco in tho Dl- 
vino goodness. “He Is not the God of tho dead, but of the 
living.” Thus in the ciii. Psalm, ver. 15, etc: 

Frail man—like grass his days; 

As tho flower of tho field, so ho flourishes. 

For tho wind passei over, and it is gone; 

Its place knuweth it no mure. 

Immediately hope rises: 

But tho morcy of tho Lord Is from overlasting— 

Kvcn unto everlasting, upon those who fear him; 

His righteousness to children's children. 

Again,—encouragement in tho contemplation of human 
weakness is derived from the thought of tho Divino poriua- 
nouce and eternity, Ps. cii. 1: 

My days are like a shadow that decliacth; 

I am withered liko grass; 

But thou, Jehovah, dost endure forever. 

Tby remembrunce unto all generations. 

Again, Ps. cxv. 17: 

Tho dead praise not tho Lord- 

and immediately tho language of hope, implying something 
more limn that mere selfish thought of'survivorship, which 
tho rationalist would give it: 

But ioc will bless tho Lord, 

From henceforth and forever—hallelujah. 

A similar transition, Pa. lxxiii. 20: 

My flesh and heart do fail: 

Body and soul both suffer from their connection with o, 
falieu spiritual state, and a dogenerato nature. 

But God is the rock of my soul; « 

Ho is my portion for ever. 

Pimilar illnslrations of these affecting contrasts might be 
derived from Job, ns in chaptors xiv. and xix., espocially tho 
latter, where the triumphant strain, “I know that my Re¬ 
deemer liveth,” follows so soon after wliut might seoin al¬ 
most a piteous cry of despair. In Kohcleth there are no 
such vivid bursts of joy and hope, but there is to be found in 
him a species of transition similar, and equally striking. It 
is whi*n ho rises from tho Beeraingiy doubting mood, to a 
firm faith in tho ultimate Divine justice, and to u most con- 


and vexation of spirit.—This is plainly * tlie 
answer which a defender of a contented, quiet 
spirit.,' void of envy, would give to that feverish 
jealousy which in ver. 5 lie had rebuked as fool¬ 
ish. indolence, the disposition not to rival one’s 

neighbor in skill and diligence.— kSd, lit., 
“ to be filled, to be full of hand.” It means “ a 

little,” as taken in contrast with CTJDn nSd 

“both hands full,”?, e., superfluity of any thing, 
great abundance. “Quiet” (HHJ) and so also 

“travail,” do naturally present, not only 

tho respective dispositions and demeanors, but, 
at the same time, the casual circumstances con¬ 
nected with them, and forming their background ; 
at one time a modest portion of worldly goods, 
at another a great fortune, collected with much 
exertion, but bringing only care and sorrow. 

3. Second strophe. Vers. 7-12. By avarice, the 
nearest relative and affiliated vice of tho envv 

w 

just described, man brings himself into sad iso¬ 
lation and abandonment of friends, which is the 
greatest misfortune in social life, as it not only 
embitters all enjoyment of the amenities of this 
life, but robs us of all protection against men of 
hostile intent. For ver. 7 compare what is said 
above of ver. 1.—Ver. 8. There is one alone, 
and there is not a second— i. c ., one standing 
entirely alone, without friends and companions, 
also without near blood relations (according to 
the following clause), consequently so much iho 
more isolated and obliged to make friends by the 
free use of bis riches, but which he does not do. 
—Neither is his eye satisfied with riches, i. e 
lie does not cease to cravo new treasures; comp, 
ii. 10. Tho K’tib VJ'JJ must be retained, and 

need not be exchanged for Comp. 1 Sam. 

iv. 15; 1 Kings xiv. 6, 12; 1*8. xxxvii. 31.— 
For whom do I labor and bereave my: 
soul of good?—Lit., “let my soul fail of the 
good,” a pregnant construction like that in Ps. 
x. 18; xviii. 19. This question is put into the- 
mouth of tho covetous, but as one finally arriving 
at reflection, and perceiving the folly of his thus 
collecting treasures; comp. ii. 18-21 ; Luke xii. 

fldent expression of his belief that somehow, andsomewhero, 
and at sumo tims, every wrong Bhall bo righted. Conceding 
to him this, wo aro led, irresistibly, to infer something else 
which is necessary to give mcauing to tho announcement.— 
namely, that there shall be a real forensic manifestation, 
with a conscious knowledge of it on tho part of every intel¬ 
ligent subject, or object, of such righteousness.—T. L.] 

♦ [This is not so clear, nlthough ZocklerLos with him most 
of the commentators. There is good reason for regarding it 
ns the language of tho idle envier, who would justify his 
sloth by making a pretended virtue of it. “Why all this la¬ 
bor ? Better take the world easy.” It has something of tho 
look of the “sour grapes” fable; or it may bo compared to 
tho bacchanalian song of the shiftless idler, assuming to do- 
episo what ho has not the talent nor tho diligence to acquire: 

“Why are we fond of toil and care?” 

The view taken by Zockler and others seems very confuse!. 
It is not easy to discover any true connection in it. Tho 
pcrploxity, wo think, comes from assuming that ver. G is a 
quoted proverb, und not the very language of the author, 
setting tho idle envious fool and his words (in ver. 0) in 
contrast with the diligent and prosperous laborer whom the 
fool envies but cannot imitate. This is the view.presented 
In the Metrical Translation: 

Tho fool [in envy] folds bis hands, nnd his own flesh devours. 
For hotter [saith ho] is tho ouo band filled with quietness. 
Than both hands full of toil, and windy vain deeira. 

It seems to mako a clcaror connection.—T.Jj,] 
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1G-21. But it does not follow from this sudden 
revulsion from foolish to sensiblo views, without 
further explanation, that Xoheletli means him¬ 
self (as abovo chap. ii. 18 ff.) in the person here 
described (as IIitzig contends).—-Ver. 9. Two 
are better than one. —That is, it is better, in 
general, to bo associated than isolated, comp. 
Gen. ii. 18, and the saying of the Talmud : “A 
man without companions is like the left without 
the right hand” (Pirke Aboth y fl 30, 2). 

Because they have a good reward for 
their labor.— Lit., who have a good reward foi; 
their labor. What this good reward consists of, 
the three subsequent verses show by three exam¬ 
ples, which point out, in a similar manner, the 
pleasure as well ns-the profit and protection af¬ 
forded by socially living and cordially co-opera¬ 
ting with one’s fellow’s.—Ver. 10. For if they 
fall, t. c. y the one or the other. . Wo cannot 
think of both falling at the same time, because 
they then w’ould both need aid.— But woe to 

him that is alone when he falleth.—•'lb 'X 
“woo to him !” comp, 'N x. 16, and also the 
kindred '!"! Ezck. ii. 10. — Ver. 11. If two lie 

together, then they have heat. —The conju¬ 
gal lying together of man and wife is certainly 
not intended, but rather that of two travelling 
companions who are obliged to pass the night in 
the open air. The necessity ot this in Palestine,* 
on account of tiie prevalence of cold nights 
there, can easily cause great embarrassment, 
especially as poorer travellers have no other co¬ 
vering with them than their over-garment; comp. 
Kx. xxii. 26; Song of Solomon, v. 3.—Ver. 12. 
And if one prevail against him. — ^pn 

means to overcome (comp, the adjective ^pH 
powerful, vi. 10), not to attack (Knobel, Elster), 
or fall upon (Ewald). 13piT is an indefinite 

singular with an object presupposed in the suffix: 
“if one overwhelmed him, the one;” comp. 2 
Sam. xiv. 6; Prov. xiii. 24; and Eccles. ii. 21, 
which passages satisfactorily show that Ewald’s 
proposition to read -'SpIV is unnecessary.— 

(Comp. Ewald, Lchrluch , \ 309 c).— Two shall 
withstand him. —Of course not the one men¬ 
tioned in the first part, but rather his opponent, 
who forms the unnamed subject in lSpJV. 

Comp, similar cases in chap. v. 18; vi. 12; viii. 
10; as well as the phrase "111 “to oppose 

somebody,” to resist one; 2 Kings x. 4; Dan. 
viii. 7. Ewald and Elster are not so correct 
in saying: “ thus Btand two before him,” namely, 
the attacked one himself and his companion— 
which clearly affords too weak a thought.— And 
a threefold cord is not quickly broken.— 
That is, if three of them, instead of two, hold to¬ 
gether, then so much the better. The symbol is 
taken from the fact that a cord of three strands 
holds more firmly than one consisting of a simple 

•[One of the best Illustrations of this Is to be found In 
('aptaln Kane’b Journal of his Arctic Voyage , Vol. It., p. 144. 
Ho describes his camping out on the snow, in company with 
1 he Esquimaux Chief, Kalatunah. and the agreeable warmth 
Rristng from the close contact of their bodies, at a time wheo 
the thermometer Bbowed a most intense degree of cold. 
The comfort of the position overbalanced all the repulsive- 
n<*88 that, under other circumstances, be should have felt 
towards his squalid companion.—T. L.] 


strand, or of two only. Comp, the well-known 
fable of a bundle of arrows, and the German 
proverb: “Strong alone, but stronger with 
others.” There is no allusion to the sacrcdncss 
of the number three, and still less to the Trinity, 
which a few older commentators thought to find 
herein. Moreover, the title of several books of 
devotion is derived from this passage, c . < 7 ., the 
celebrated book of the Priest of Rostock, Niko¬ 
laus Russ, about f tbe year 1600: de trip lie i fun i- 
culOy in which faith, hope and love arc described 
as the three cords of which there must be made 
the rope that is to rescue man from the abyss of 
ruin. And so of later works, as (Lilientiial) 
“A Threefold Cord,” a book of proverbs for every 
day in the year (for every day a saying contain¬ 
ing a promise and a prayer.)—New. Edi, Ham¬ 
burg, Sigmund. A threefold cord, woven out of 
the three books of St. Augustine: Manuale , Soli- 
loquia , et Mcditationcs , 1863. 4. Third strophe .— 

Vers. 3-16. That fortune often shows itself de¬ 
ceptive and unreliable enough in civil life, and 
in the highest spheres of human society, is illus¬ 
trated by the double example of an old incapable 
king whom a younger person pushes aside, and 
that of his successor, an aspirant from a lower 
class, who, in spite of his transitory popularity, 
nevertheless falls into forgetfulness, like so many 
others. Like the fact alluded to in chap. ix. 3 3- 
16, this example seems to be taken from the im¬ 
mediate contemporary experiences of the author, 
but can only, with great difficulty, be more 
nearly defined on its historical basis. Only the 
first clause of ver. 18 suits the history of Joseph, 
and, at most, ver. 13 contains nn allusion to 
David as the successor of Saul ; ver. 15 may al¬ 
lude to Rehoboam as successor of Solomon, and 
ver. 14 perhaps to Jeroboam. But other features 
again destroy these partial resemblances every 
time, and demonstrate the impossibility of disco¬ 
vering any one of these persons in the “poor but 
wise youth.” Thus, too, the remaining hypothe¬ 
ses that have been presented concerning the enig¬ 
matical fact (e.ff., the references to Amaziah and 
Joash, and to Nimrod and Abraham), can only 
be sustained by the most arbitrary applications. 
This.is especially true of Hitzig’s supposition 
that the old and foolish king is the Onias men¬ 
tioned by Josephus (Antiquities xii. 4) as High 
Priest and npoorarr/Q tou 2.aov, and that the youth 
supplanting him was his sister's son, Joseph, who, 
if he did not succeed in robbing him of llio 
priestly office (which his son Simon inherited) 
[see Sirach 1. 1 ff ], at least wrested from him 
the 7 Tpooraota, i. e. y the lucrative office of a farmer 
of the Syrian revenues that he had then exer¬ 
cised twenty-two years, not indeed to the satis¬ 
faction of the people, but in a very selfish and 
tyrannical manner. This hypothesis does all 
honor to the learned acumen, of its originator, 
but lm9 so many weak points as to forbid its ac¬ 
ceptance. For in the first place the ruler of a 
realm is portrayed in vers. 16 and 1G, and not 
a rich Judaie-Syrian revenue collector; secondly, 
Onias was high-priest and not king, and lost only 
a part of his functions and power by that Joseph; 
thirdly, the assumption that the author exagge¬ 
rates petty circumstances and occurrences in 
a manner not historical, is destitute of the neces¬ 
sary proof; fourthly, the supposition forming 
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(he base of (he entire hypothesis of an authorship 
of Kohelcth towards the end of l-lie third century 
B. C. is quite as arbitrary and bare of proof; 
comp. Int., g 4, Obs. 3. We must, therefore, re¬ 
frain from specially defining the event to which 
these verses allude; in which case the two fol¬ 
lowing suppositions remain possible: either the 
author feigns an example, or, in other words, has 
presented the contents of ver-s. 13-lb as a possi¬ 
ble case (thus think Ulster, Hengstenbero, 
Vaiiiingeu, ct al.) r or ho refers to an event in 
the history of the nation or State, at lus period, 
not sufficiently known to us (the opinion of Um- 
b he it, I] wald, Bleek, etc. ). In the latter case, 
we could hardly think of a change of succession 
in the series of Persian monarehs; for the history 
of the rise of the eunuch Bagoas about the year 
339 B. C.’ harmonizes too little with the present 
description to be identified with it-, but we would 
sooner think of such a change in some one of the 
States subject to Persia, as Phenieia or Egypt.— 
Better is a poor and wise child, etc .— 
Clearly a general sentence for the introduction 
of the following illustration : “ better ” not here 
said of moral excellence, but “happier,” “bet¬ 
ter off,” just as DIE in vers. 3 and 9. “Wise” 
here is equivalent- to “adroit, cunning,” comp. 
Job v. 13 ; 2 Sam. xiii. 3.— Who will no more 

be admonished.— S jyv with the infinitive, 

as v. 1; vi. 8; x. 16 ; Ex. xvii. 1G.—Ver. 14. 
For out of prison he cometh to reign.— 
□'T.DH TV3 contracted from □'TDXn JV3 

• T • T ^ ^ 

(comp, similar contractions in 2 Chron. xxii. 
6; Ezck. xx. 30), also synonymous with 
CZTVDK n% Judges xvi. 21, 25 (comp. Gen. 

xxxix. 20). Or else this reading □ , “Wn must 

owe its origin to the opinion that Joseph’s eleva¬ 
tion from the prison to the throne (Gen. xli.) is 
here alluded to, in which case we should read 
□’TIDn jY3, and explain this either by “house 

of the outcast” “of the degraded” (Ewald, 
comparing Isa. xlix. 21), or “ by house of the 
fugitives” (Hitzig, comparing Judges iv. 18; 
2 Sam. iii. 36). But these varied meanings 
would produce very little difference in the sense. 

_Whereas also he that is born in- his 

kingdom becometh poor. —’3, after the 

'3 of the preceding clause, introduces not so 

much a verification of it, as an intensification, 
by which is expressed that the prisoner (or fugi¬ 
tive) has not merely transiently fallen into ad¬ 
versity, but that he was bom in poor and lowly 

circumstances; and this “ in his 

kingdom,” i. e. t in the same land that he should 
afterwards rule as king (IIitzig, Elster, Vai- 
hinger and Ewald, who are mainly correct). 
Rosenmueller, Kxodel and IIaiin translate: 
“ALTiiouaii he was bom poor in his kingdom;” 
IIengstenuerg : “/or although born in his king¬ 
dom, he becomes poor nevertheless ”—both of 
them less suitable meanings, of which the latter 
should be rejected as too artificial and contrary 
to the accentuation.—Ver. 15. I considered 
all the living which walk under the sun, 
with the second child, etc. —A somewhat in- 
.bucd description of the dominion and adherents 


which that youth (or child) had acquired* For 
the same child is doubtless meant as that named 
in vers. 13 and 14, as the repetition of the ex¬ 
pression “IT shows, as well as the words 

■ • 

rnnn lOJV at the end, which indicate clearly 

enough the prospective introduction of the child 
into the place of the old and foolish king. The 

imperfect "tbjV marks the future in the past— 
comp. 2 Kings iii. 27; Ts. lxxviii. 6 ; and 

in the same sense, as c. g. t (Dan. xi. 2, 3). Hahn, 
in connection with some older writers, considers 

the “Vt different from the *lV in ver. 

* • ■ « 

13, and identifies it with the Messiah child or 
the Christ child of Isa. ix. 5 ; xi. 1 IT.; Micah v. 
1 ; but the contents of the following verse, which 
characterizes the splendor of the child most 
clearly as transitory and vain, are very decidedly 
against this position as something that would 
never be in accordance with the rule of the Mes¬ 
siah.—And moreover, from the expression : “All 
the living which walk under the sun,” it is by 
no means necessary to deduce that the author 
had in his eye one of the great Asiatic empires, 
as Hengstenbero supposes with reference to 
Dan. iv. 7 ff.; but the language here, as in the 
following verse, is largely hyperbolical, and 13 
intended merely to give an idea of the number¬ 
less masses adhering to the usurper ; comp, simi¬ 
lar hyperboles in the Song of Sol. vi. 8; Joshua 
xi. 4; Judges vi. 6; vii. 12; Ex. x. 4 ff.— 
There is no end of all the people, even of 
all that have been before them.— D’H 

'ish denotes here, as in 1 Sam. xviii. 16; 2 

Chron. i. 10, the headship or leadership (comp, 
also Micah ii. 13). [Zockler says this to sup¬ 
port his translation, an derm Spitze er stand, “all 
at whose head lie stood,” notwithstanding all the 
connections of the passage show that priority in 

time is meant here by OITID*?, and not priority 

• « 

of position. The references he makes to 1 Sam. 
xviii. 16, etc ., do not, at all, sustain him, since, 
in every one of them, there arc other words 
(such as “going in and out before them ”), which 
wholly change the case. — T. L.]. Ewald, fol¬ 
lowing the Sept., Vulg., and Luther, translate: 
“ all that have been before them ,” and indicate an 
antagonism between these earlier ones and those 

immediately after called Q'jnnN but he thereby 

violates the connection, which clearly shows that 
the generations later, not those earlier than tho 
king in question, were compared with him. It 

is Baid of them UTHDtT K 1 ? not LD3 —They 

• • • t • 

• ■ * 

also that come after shall not rejoice in 
him. —That is, they have no pleasant experiences 
of him whom they once greeted with joyful 
hopes, either that he deceived the just hopes of 
his people by later misrule, or that, the fickle 
breeze of popularity became untrue to him with¬ 
out his fault. In either case, Koheleth could and 
must find a confirmation of his favorite expres¬ 
sion concerning the vanity of earthly things. 
This clause is therefore again composed of the 
strain with which he closes hia reflect ions. 
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[A^leoed Historical Allusions in Koheleth. 
—gee the general remarks on the passages here 
alluded to, in the Appendix to the Introduction, 
p. 30. The older commentators who were firm 
in respect to the Solomonic origin, first began 
this kind of speculation. The Jewish Rabbis 
were excessively absurd in some of their midra- 
shin. And so the older Christian interpreters 
were very fond of treating such passages as de¬ 
scribing real historical events. They referred 
them to*Rehoboam, Jeroboam, Joseph, Abraham, 
or any body else, because they thought it for the 
honor of the book, or of the Scriptures generally; 
as, in this way, one part confirmed another. 
The attempts to verify such hypotheses, however, 
only led to confusion, and tended rather to dis¬ 
credit than to increase confidence in the produc¬ 
tion. What was still worse, the Rationalists, 
whose interest it was to bring the book down to 
a very late date, began, in like manner, to use 
these supposed references for their own purposes. 
The result has been a still greater confusion; 
and the great difficulty of making any thing 
clear out of them, ought to satisfy every sober 
mind of the falsity of the entire historical theory. 
Regarded as general illustrations, they arc in 
perfect harmony with the authorship of Solomon ; 
whilst the attempts of another kind show the in¬ 
superable difficulty of settling upon any other 
date than the one claimed in the book itself. 
The most extravagant hypothesis is that of IIit- 
zig, as is shown by Zockleh and Stuaut. A 
priest has to be turned int o a king, and when even 
that fails, the taking away of a very subordinate 
office is to bo treated as a dethronement. What 
an outcry would be made by Ewald and I119 
school, should they find similar wrenchings of 
language and history in commentators called or¬ 
thodox ! As presented by Hitzig and others, it 
becomes all a mass of rationalistic confusion. 
Even if the author was of so late a date, he cer¬ 
tainly means to personate the old king of Israel. 
He must, therefore, himself have been “old and 
foolish/’ or consistency would have kept him 
from using as an illustration an incident so evi¬ 
dently anachronistic, as compared with any 
historical example likely to be given by Solomon. 
A writer assuming to personate some one in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, and then using an il¬ 
lustration, insignificant in itself, and savoring 
wholly of the time of Gladstone, Bright, and 
Queen Victoria, would not have acted more ab¬ 
surdly. 

The confusion and difficulty which such a 
mode of treatment (whether by Orthodox or Ra¬ 
tionalist) has made in the interpretation of ver. 
13, have been greatly increased by a wrong 
translation of ver. 14th. It has been most com¬ 
monly held that the pronoun in IjIoSd (7t*a 

kingdom) refers to the young man, nnd *lVu, to 

some one, or to the subjects generally, born under 
bis usurped power. This certainly destroys the 
contrast which the arrangement and the particles 

of the two verses seem to intend. Again, iVlJ 

(as a participle), or “iVu, has been taken as refer¬ 
ring to the young man himself, born in his, that 
is, the old man’s, kingdom—said young usurper 


himself afterwards becoming poor. 3uch seems 
to be Zockleh’s view partially. All sorts of 
twists arc resorted to by others to make this ap¬ 
plicable to Jeroboam, or IIitzig’s “young man ” 
Joseph, or to somebody else. Our E. V. is am¬ 
biguous as to which is meant, nnd leaves the 
sense in total darkness. Thcro is a striking 
contrast intended here, as is shown by the order 

of the words, and Iho particles '3. There 

is meant to be the most direct antithesis, as best 
illustrating such a vicissitude of fortune. The 
one born to a throne and becoming poor, is put 
in strongest contrast with the one born'in ob¬ 
scurity and rising to power: “ For out of prison 
(out of servitude or some condition of restraint, 
it may be actual imprisonment) the one comes 
forth to reign, whilst the other , though born in 
his kingdom (in liis royal state), becomes a pau¬ 
per.” The particle OJ has an emotional force; 

it expresses astonishment at such a case: yea, 
more—what is stranger still —“ the royally born 
becomes poor.” There is good authority for 
such a view, although most of the commentators 
wander after something else. The Vulgate ren¬ 
ders it most clearly and literally : Dc carcere ct 
calenis quis egrediatur interdum ad regnum, ct alius, 
naius in regno, inopia consinnatur ; “From prison 
and from chains one mny sometimes come forth 
to a kingdom, whilst another born in a kingdom 
may be reduced to want.” It is clear, from the 
mode of expression, that the Latin translator 
looked upon it as a general illustration of the 
changes in human fortune. A still better autho¬ 
rity is the old Greek Version of Symmachus, 
the best of the Greek interpreters: '0 MEN yap 
he <pv\aK7jq Baaifevoai, ‘0 AE, Ka'nvep flaafavg 

yevvqdiig, eotiv kvdeqg : “ The one comes from pri¬ 
son to reign, the other, born a king, becomes 
needy.” This is confirmed by the Syriac trans¬ 
lation of Oiuoen’s Ilexapla, which follows the 
Greek of Symmachus, word for word. See it ns 
given in the Syriac marginal translations to 
Middledorpf’s edition of the Codex Syriaco-hcxa- 
plaris. 

Ver. 15. “ I beheld all the living walking be¬ 
neath the sun,” etc. Zockler may well call this 
“ a somewhat inflated description of the dominion 
which that youth had acquired.” It is indeed 
Uberschwanglich, high-flown, most extravagant, 
as thus applied; and the thought should have 
shown him that there must be something false in 
the application. It is barely suggested by what 
was said before (ver. 14) about the vicissitudes 
of the individual life, but has no other connect ion 
.with it. It is a rising of the view to a higher 
scale, so a9 to take in the world, or race nt. large, 
and its olamic vicissitudes, as they might bo 

called. TfiO, I saw, I surveyed, or contem¬ 
plated. It is presented as a picture of the mind 
taking in not single events, but all the living, 

C3 ,5 nn S3. No where else in the Bible is this 

*- T 

most sweeping language applied to such narrow 
uses as are hero supposed. Where it is not used 
abstractly for life, as the plural tZTTl often is, 
it 19 never found in any less sense than the hu¬ 
man race, or of the living as opposed to tho 
dead. Comp. Job xxviii. 12; Isaiah viii. 20, 
“Land of the living,” Ps. Ivi.; cxlii. 6, “Light 
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of the living,” similar expressions, Ps. cxvi. 9 ; 
also Eccles. vi. 8; ix. 5, and other places. Here 

*73 joined with it (and it is the only place where 
it is so joined) makes it still more difficult to re¬ 
strict it to such a narrow sense. The language 
rises beyond this: “ I surveyed, I contemplated, 
all the living, as they walked beneath the sun,” 
eunctos viventes ambulantcs sub sole. These arc 
certainly very lofty words to apply to a crowd 
running after Jeroboam, or IIitzig’s ambitious 
youth, or any other personage of that kind. No 
artificial rule of criticism, de universalibus restrin - 
(fcndis, etc ., can justify the use of such language, 
in such a case. The true idea, moreover, is in¬ 
tensified by tho participle in piel , 

marching, slatchj stepping, denoting a bold and 

proud movement, a3 inEcclcs. xi. 9 Ijbn “march 

on in tho ways of thine heart.” The piel docs, 
indeed, seem, sometimes, to be used like the kal, 
but here every thing calls for its intensive or 

frequentative force. Comp. the bold in¬ 

vader, Prov. vi. 11, in parallelism with l« 

“man of the shield.” In this intensive sense gf 
marching it would seem to picture'tbe grand pro¬ 
cession of the race, moving on, squadron after 
squadron, the countless multitude that has al¬ 
ready passed, \JUfn ibfj} together “with the 

second generation,” as we do not hesitate to ren¬ 
der it, that shall stand in its place,—the EZ3JJ here 

simply denoting the connection between the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the picture or survey. The old 
procession that he thus saw walking beneath the 
sun (a term every where else used for the theatre 
of the human race), or the old part of it, is dis¬ 
appearing, whilst a younger world is now coming 
upon tho stage and continuing the same ceaseless 
movement. As this rises before the mental vision 

of the seer [nsnn], he cries out, W? ra pit 
“ there is no end to all the people,”—there 

is no numbering the ranks of this vast host, as 
they ever come and go. As applied to Jeroboam, 
such language as this would not be a mere hy¬ 
perbole, but a transcendental bombast, unworthy 
of the author and his most serious book. It 
calls to mind that sublime picture which Addison 
presents in his Vision of Mirza, the countless 
multitudes on the broken bridgo of life, as they, 
are ever coming out of the dark cloud on the one 
side, and passing away with the great flood of 
eternity on tho other. It is this evident pictorial 
clembnt in the verse, when rightly rendered, 
that strongly opposes the idea of any such com¬ 
paratively petty historical references, and forces 
us to regard it as a representation of the great 
human movement through time into eternity. 
“iVo end to all that were before; yea, these that 
come after shall not rejoice in it ” [13] that is, the 
oy the people, the all, that were before it, now 

regarded collectively as the past in whom there 
is no more delight,—each generation satisfied 
with itself, and boasting of itself, as ours does, 
deeming itself, as it were, the all on earth; for 
what are all the ages past to this nineteenth cen¬ 
tury I Now the pronoun in lWin though sin¬ 


gular in form, may have a collective antecedent, 
a case too common in the Hebrew language to re¬ 
quire citations. The only antecedent of this 
kind, or of any kind, in the verse, is the 

the all of the living , and which 

the makkephs, and the accents, show to be taken 
as one: “all the living, etc., with the second 
generation that shall arise in its stead.” The 
evident parallelism favors this choice of the sin¬ 
gular pronoun; but if we are to overlook all this 
for the purpose of maintaining a historical refe¬ 
rence, (lien we must go back two verses, and find 
the antecedent in “the old and foolish king,” in 
whose place this second child, with “all the 
living beneath the sun, and the people without 
end,” marching with him, is to stand ! The 
comtnou sense of the reader must judge in this 
matter. If, then, the pronoun in l\nnn has for 

t : " 

its antecedent the grammatical 

consistency would demand, ns the antecedent of 
the pronoun in 13 (in it, instead of in him), the 

SjD just before, especially as joined with 

* • 

the singular substantive verb ITH. Besides the 

T T 

desire to find historic allusions, two verbal pecu¬ 
liarities here seem to have had much influence 
upon translators. One is the use of this singular 
pronoun which has just been explained, and 
which the parallelism of the picture so strongly 
demands. The other is the somewhat peculiar 

use of the word -.V in ver. 15, and its contiguity 

to "iV in vcr. 13, leading to the false inference 
that they must be used in precisely the same 

manner. Now though tho use of *lV for gene¬ 
ration is not found elsewhere in the Bible He¬ 
brew, yet it is perfectly natural and in harmony 
with the frequent generic use of |3. It is, too, 

highly poetical, thus to regard one generation as 
the offspring, the child, of the preceding. It is 

only using "iV for the cognate VnVlfi from the 

• » T « 

same root, and the unusual expression may have 

been suggested by the "lV* in vcr. 13, giving 

such a turn to the thought and the language. 
The order of ideas would be this: as the “young 
man ” succeeds the old, so does the young race 
succeed its progenitor. So the primary sense of 
ykvoq in Greek is child, offspring, and from this 
comes its use for race, generation. Whilst, then, 
it may be said that the word, etymologically, fits 
the thought, nothing could be more graphic than, 
the mode of representation. 

Agreeing with this is nn interpretation given 
by that acute Jewish critic, Aben-Ezra, except 

that it takes the pronoun in 13 as referring to tho 

or world, so frequently mentioned. After 
staling the other view, he proceeds to say: 

“ There, are those who interpret iVri 

the second child, as denoting the generation 
that comes after another (VtflX K3H THi"!) 
and the meaning as being, that lie saw the living 
as they walked beneath the sun, and they, with 
their heirs that shall stand in their place, are 
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like those who went before them, and these, as 
well as those, shall have no joy (^3) in it, that is» 

oSljO in the world.” It is the same procession 
so curtly, yet so graphically, described ch. i. 4: 
“ generation comes, and generation goes, 

Rasiii regards as meaning genera¬ 
tion, but strangely refers it to the generation of 
Noah, and the D’JiriN or 44 they who come af¬ 
ter,” to that of Pelcg. 

The Hebrew preposition like the Latin 
cum and the English with when used for and, may 
denote a connection in thought, or in succession, 
as prvclcrca, besides , as well as, like the Arabic 

“I saw all the living walking, etc., and 

together with, or along with them, or besides 
this, I saw the second generation.” This is a 
well established use of the preposition. Comp. 
1 Sam. xvii. 4 and xvi. 12: HD' Op 
HXID “ruddy as well as fair,” and in this book, 

ch. ii. 16, S'DDH CDp DJH 44 the wise man os 
well as the fool,” 1 Cliron. xxv. 8, CDJ? J'SO 

TD^n 44 teacher (with) as well as the disciple,” 
Fs. cvi. C, “ we with our fathers,” we and our 
fathers, or wc as well as our fathers ; also Nell, 
iii. 12; Ps. cxv. 13; Dan. xi. 8; Ps. civ. 25, 
“the great as well as the small,” and other 
places. The great difficulty in the way of the 
common view is the word H. 44 The second 

child,” “ the child the second,” must denote one 
of two or more. A concordance shows that there 
is no exception to this. To take it in the sense 
of successor to something of a different kind (a 
second one) is without an example to support it. 
No mention is made of any other “child,” or 
“young man.” The difficulty has led some to 
give the sense of "13H, companion , for which 

they seek a warrant in the 10th verse; and then 
they refer it to a son of Hiram, who was Solo¬ 
mon’s friend or companion: “ I saw the child 
(the son) of my friend.” See Notes to Noldius 
IIcb. Part. No. 1023. This is very absurd; and 
yet the one who defends it denounces the absur¬ 
dity of the more common reference to Jeroboam. 
Whoever wishes to see ‘‘confusion on confusion 
heaped,” in the treatment of these passages, and 
in the attempt to restrict the extent of this lan¬ 
guage, may consult De Dieu, Crit. Sac., p, 183. 
Take these verses, however, as general reflections 
on the vicissitudes of the individual and of the 
race, and all this confusion immediately gives 
place to harmony.—T. L.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

( With Homiletical Hints.) 

Among the examples in proof of the imperfec¬ 
tion and inconstancy of earthly happiness, which 
the Preacher communicates in the above section 
from the rich treasures of his own experience, wc 
find the relation of an ascending grade from 
lower to higher and more brilliant conditions of 
happiness. From the sad lot of victims inno¬ 
cently suffering from tyrannical persecution and 
oppression (1-3), the description proceeds di¬ 
rectly to the more lucky but not more innocent 


condition, of persons consumed with envy, dissa¬ 
tisfaction and jealousy, and who with toilsome 
efforts chase alter the treasures of this earth, 
looking with jealous envy on the successful rivals 
of their struggles, and with scorn on those less 
fortunate, who are contented with a more modest 
lot (4-6). Then follow reflections regarding tho 
happiness of such persons as have risen through 
the abundance of their goods to a distinguished 
and influential position in human society, but 
who, in consequence of this very wealth, run the 
risk of falling into a helpless, joyless, and iso¬ 
lated condition, destitute of friends and adhe¬ 
rents (vii. 12). The illustration hereby induced 
of the value of closer, social connection of men, 
and harmonious co-operation of their powers to 
one end (9-12) leads to the closing reflection ; 
this is devoted to the distress and disaster of the 
highest circles of human society, acknowledging 
the fate even of lhemo9t favored pets of fortune, 
such as the occupants of princely or kingly 
thrones, to be uncertain and liable to a reverse, 
and thus showing that the sentence against the 
vanity of all earthly things necessarily extends 
even to the greatest and most powerful of earth 
(13-1G). 

44 There is no complete and lasting happiness here 
below, neither among the lofty nor the lowly or: 
“Every thing is vanity on earth , the life of the poor 
as of the rick, of the slave as of the lord, of the sub¬ 
ject as of the king ;”—.this would be about tho 
formula of a theme for a comprehensive conside¬ 
ration of this section. The effort of Hengstkn- 
jjerg to restrict the historical references of this 
section to the sufferings of the children of Israel 
mourning under the yoke of Persian dominion, 
is quite as unnecessary as the corresponding po¬ 
sition in the preceding chapter; yet still the 
most of the concrete examples for the truth of 
the descriptions given, may be drawn from the 
history of post-exile Israel, which are therefore 
thus to be chosen and arranged in the homiletical 
treatment. 

HOMILETICAL HINTS ON SEPARATE PASSAGES. 

Vers. 1-3. Brenz :—The word of God teaches 
us that crosses and sufferings pave the way to 
eternal bliss, and that the Lord grants to the 
wicked in this world a free hand for the exercise 
of their crimes and violence, with the view of 
sinking them ever deeper in their lusts; but it 
teaches also that the faith of the pious is to be 
maintained through Buffering, and to be finally 
brought to light in the judgment of the last day, 
in the great decision of all things. .* 

Starke :—Thou miserable one, who sighest and 
weepcst at violence and wrong, know that the 
Lord sees and counts thy tears (Ps. lvi. 9). Be¬ 
ware of impatience, distrust, and sclf-rcvcnge 
against thy persecutors (Rom. xii. 19)! 

Hengstenderg :—Such an experience of hu¬ 
man misery (as is here depicted, and also in Jcr. 
chap, xx.) is not only natural, but it lies in the 
purpose of God, who brings about the circum¬ 
stances that call it forth. God wishes to draw 
us to Him, by making this world thoroughly dis¬ 
tasteful, ahd nothing but vanity tons. We must 
be liberated from earthly things through many 
trials, and thus enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
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Vera. 4-G. Brenz:— The world greatly errs in 
always demanding for its satisfaction a super¬ 
fluity of goods and treasures, and in regarding 
modest possession as deprivation and misery. 
And yet one can live contented and satisfied just 
as well with a little as with rich superfluity, if 
one only aims, in a proper manner, after con¬ 
tentment, or in such a way that one lets Qod the 
Lord be his treasure and highest good. 

Gf.ier:—O ne should not consider a rich man 
happier than a poor man, because of his many 
possessions. lie who has much, has also much 
unrest and care, and is moreover greatly envied 
by others. . 

Wohlfartii: — With true wisdom, Solomon 
warns us just as much against a passionate and 
excessive effort after a lofty aim, as against that 
indolence which folds its hands in its lap and 
waits for miracles. He admonishes us rather to 
a sober and well-ordered labor in our vocation, 
and thus, in every respect, recommends the just 
medium in our activity. 

Vers. 7-12. Melanciitiion : — Solomon here 
shows how necessary for human life is the social 
combination of men for the advancement of the 
arts, industries, and duties of life. All classes 
need such mutual aid and assistance, and each 
individual must prosecute his labor for the wel¬ 
fare of the whole, must advance their interest, 
and make every effort to prevent division and 
separation. 

Cramer (vers. 7 and 8):—The slaves of mam¬ 
mon are blinded, and arc their own tyrants. 
They do not leave themselves space enough to 
enjoy their blessings ; therefore the rust of their 


gold and silver is a testimony against them. 
(Jas. v. 3). 

Zeyss (vers. 9-12):—If a community of the 
body is so useful a thing, how much more useful 
must be a community of spirit, when pious Chris¬ 
tians with united strength of spirit withstand the 
realms of Satan. 

Wohlfaiith :—It is not merely a sacred desire 
that draws men to men, brings together souls of 
like inclination, and binds kindred hearts. We 
can neither rejoice in our happiness, nor finally 
bear the trials that meet us, ndr joyfully advance 
in the way of piety and virtue, if we have not 
true friends. Oh liovv sacred, therefore, is the 
union of wedlock, of parents and children, of re¬ 
latives and friends! 

Von Gerlach : — Joy shared js two-fold joy; 
grief shared loses half its pain. 

Vers. 13-1G. Brenz:— Faith has'here a good 
probationary school, in which it can learn and 
try its powers. For when God elevates the lowly, 
faith can cherish hope, but when He bends and 
overthrows the proud necks of the rich, it learns 
Ho fear. God presents such examples to the 
eyes of His chosen, that they may increase and 
be exercised both in the fear of His holy wrath, 
and in hope of heavenly glory. 

Weimar Bidle:— We should never depend on 
large possessions and great, power, and much less 
seek true happiness therein, Ps. lxxv. 5, 6. 

Starke : — It is a clear indication of Divine 
Providence, that in no place, and at no epoch, is 
there a failure of children and posterity to fill 
the places of the aged as they disappear. 


C. Means for the Advancement of EarthlytHappiness. 

Chap. V. 1-20. 

1. First means: Conscientious devotion in the worship of God, in prayer and vows. 

(Vers. 1-7.) ' 

1 Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, and be more ready to hear, 

2 than to give the sacrifice of fools; for they consider not that they do evil. Be not 
rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart he bfisty to utter any thing before 
God: for God is in heaven, and thou upon earth: therefore let thy words be few. 

3 For a dream cometh through the multitude of business; and a fool’s voice is known 

4 by multitude of words. When thou vowest a vow unto God, defer not to pay it; 

5 for he hath no pleasure in fools f pay that which thou hast vowed. Better is it that 

6 thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest vow and not pay.' Suffer not thy 
mouth to cause thy flesh to sin; neither say thou before the angel, that it was an 
error: wherefore should God be angry at thy voice, and destroy the work of thine 

7 hands? For in the multitude of dreams and many word 3 there are also divers va¬ 
nities : but fear thou God. 
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2. Second means: Abstaining from injustice, violence, and avarice. 

(Vers. 8-17.) 

8 If thou seestthe oppression of the poor, and violent perverting of judgment and 
justice in a province, marvel not at the matter: for he that is higher than the high- 

9 est regardeth; and there be higher than they. Moreover, the profit of the earth ia 
10 for all: the king himself is served by the field. He that loveth silver shall not be 

satisfied with silver; nor he that loveth abundance with increase: this is also va¬ 
il nity. When goods increase, they are increased that eat them: and what good is 

12 there to the owners thereof, saving the beholding of them with their eyes? The 
sleep of a labouring man -is sweet, whether he eat little or much: but the abun- 

13 dance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep. There is a sore evil which I have 

14 seen under the sun, namely , riches kept for the owners thereof to their hurt. But 
those riches perish by evil travail: and he begetteth a son, and there is nothing in 

15 his hand. As he came forth of his mother’s womb, naked shall he return to go as 
he came, and shall take nothing of his labour, which he may carry away in his 

16 hand. And this also is a sore evil, that in all points as he came, so shall he go: 

17 and what profit hath he that he hath laboured for the wind? All his days also he 
eateth in darkness, and he hath much sorrow and wrath with his sickness. 

3. Third means: Temperate and contented enjoyment of the pleasures and treasures of life 

granted by God. 

(Vers. 18-20.) 

18 Behold that which I have seen: it is good and comely for one to eat and to drink, 
and to enjoy the good of all hi3 labour that he taketh under the sun all the days 

19 of his life, which God giveth him: for it is his portion. Every man also to whom 
God hath given riches and wealth, and hath given him power to eat thereof, and 

20 to take his portion, and to rejoice in his labour; this is the gift of God. For he 
shall not much remember the days of his life; because God answereth him in the 
joy of his heart. 

[Chap. v. ver. 1. tSjh 1‘OlSf in the Hebrew Bibles, the Gorman and Dutch versions, the Vulgate, and some others, 

this is absurdly placed as the last verse of tho iv. chapter. In the English, Tremellius, and others, It commences the 
v., where it evidently belongs; although the division of chapters, as given in this book is, in any way, of little value. Thu 

Masora has pointed •T 1 ?^ for the singular, corresponding to lxx. and Vulgate, though tho sense Is equally good In the 

plural. For tho connection of this part with the preceding, consult Wordsworth, who sees In the train of thought, in all 
these remarks about rashness in the divine service, and in respect to vows and rash religious speaking, something closely 
connected with the true Solomonic qpperience, and therefore furnishing evidence of the Solomonic authorship of the 
book. As uttered by any one else, it would seem disconnected and cbaotic, just as sorao critics have pronounced it. For 
remarks on and HJID Bee Exeg. and Marginal Note.—T. L.] 

(Ver 6. N'Enb for frTttnn 1 ?, IRph. Infinit. eee Exeg. and Marginal Note.—T. L.] 

— • —- • j | j < » - 

[Ver. 7. tho same.—T. L.] 

• t : 

[Ver. 8. yDn a very general and indefinite word, here rendered, in E.G., matter (thing), Ixx. ^pay/ian, Vulgate negotio. 

Tt nover, however, loses its sense of purpose, will, etc., either as positive or permissive,—as it may borendored here, aUortt- 
«n-'. Und'n permission of such a thing: see Met. Version.—T. L.J 
[Ver. 9. Seo Exeg. and Morg. Note.—T. L.l 

T . V 

[Ver. 10. JVfiO : Tho Keri has H3SO. It Is one of those words iu that have been cited as evidcnco of a later 

language. It is, however, one of those more studied Solomonic words, denoting something philosophical, ethical, or ab 
* truer, demanded by tho very subject and My In of Iris writing. They are a higlier class of words than wero needed by the 
pioiuer historian, or prophet. They may have been invented by Solomon os to form (from old and common roots), and 
afterwards have become vulgarised in the later writings—thus giving rise to the later Aramaic forms, Instead of having 
leen derived from them: Vision of tho eyes, a somewhat more polished, or loftier word, than the infinitive to sec, or 
sight. —T. L.] , , , 

Ver. 16. nbin : Gesenlns makes H/lfl from /H to be rick, weak, etc., but this does not seem to give a 

T TT , T T 

sense Btrong enough, llabbi Tanchum makes it from 7^n, to be in great pain, torqueri doloribus, and compares It wllh 
the participle SSinhO (JerenL xxiii. 19,) overwhelming, or a “storm hurled H^D) on tho head of the wicked a 
very sore aud 11 overwhelming eriZ,” is this. If man has to return Just as he came, e ienebris in tenebras , out of darkness into 
darkness. See Tajtcbto Comm.., Lam. Iv. 0. Same verse Tlio grammarian, Jona Ben Gannach, in his 8e- 

“ *• .T 

pher Harikmo, p. 30, regards this as one word, or as an example of J added (as It sometimes Is with slight addition 1o 
the meaning) to JVDjjbt (as IA direct contrast). JY3>I Is cited os ono of the words Sequicris ITebriismi, but (he root 
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any, although only occurring as a verb, Ezok. xxviii. 3; xx^i. 8 , is vory old in the language, as appears from Op 
people, tho preposition with, fl'Dp society , companion, all denoting, radically, comparison, one thing along with, 


or laid by tho sido of another (compare the Arabic 



and many Greek words commencing with op, each as ojxd;. 


ojLujjr, o/iil)?, 6 (aoio 5 , with their numerous derivatives, all implying comparison, society, likeness, etc.). This word 

T \ 

occurs in Exod. xxv. 27; xxviii. 27; Ezelt. Ixv. 7. # 

Ver. 18. 'JX[On the effect of the accent here see Exeg. and Murg. Note. Tho same on {"If ver. 19.—T. L.]. 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Of the throe divisions of this section, the first 
two arc divided each into two strophes of about 
equal length, and each of the two strophes of the 
second division, being very full in sense and rich 
in clauses, is again divided into two half stro¬ 
phes. The third division consists of only one 
not very comprehensive strophe. The complete 
scheme of the seclion stands, therefore, thus :— 

I. Division: Of true piety; a. (1 strophe): in 
worship and prayer, v. 1-3 ; b. (2 strophe): of 
vowing and the fulfilment of vows : vers. 4-7.— 

II. Division: On avoiding various vices; a, (1 
half strophe): of injustice and violence: vers. 
8, 9; b, (3-5, half-strophe): of avarice: vers. 
10-17.— III. Division: Of the temperate and thank¬ 
fully „co n'ented enjoyment of life: vers. 18-20, stro¬ 
phe 5.—y.uuiNGER combines vers. 8-12, and 
then 13-2J, each as a principal division or stro- 
phe, and overlooks the fact that the theme of 
avarice does not begin at verse 13, but at verse 
10 (consequently with the first half strophe of 
strophe 3d, comprising vers. 8-12), and that, 
therefore, with verse 18, introduced by the words 
\TVtfl TJX Hin, begins an entirely new series 

of though Is, which bears a concluding relation to 
the main contents of the chapter. 

2. First division, first strophe : Chap. v. 1-3. Of 
true piety in the worship of God, and in prayer. 

—Keep thy foot when thou goest to the 

house of God. The k’tib ’"I'Sjn is to be pre¬ 
ferred to the kcri '*] Sin. The latter appears to 

be modeled according to the passages in Prov. 
iv. 2G; xxv. 17, and others, which present 
4i foot ” in the singular. For “ feet ” in the plu¬ 
ral in similiu* expressions comp. Prov. i. 16; vi. 
18 ; Ps. cxix. 59, etc. The sense of this exhor¬ 
tation is: “ guard thy steps when thou goest to 
the house of the Lord, that thou mayest enter it 
with sacred composure, and carefully avoid every¬ 
thing that would interfere with thy devotion. 
See Hengstgniikug : “ The object is to preserve 
the heart, but as he goes, the heart receives its 
impressions, an l is thus affected by it. The au¬ 
thor doubtless speaks of tho feet because by them 
has often, been discovered the tendency of the 
heart.” And bs. more ready to hear, etc. 
( Ger., to approach in order to hear is better). 
The preposition |0, without 330, may in itself 

express the preference of one thing over another; 
comp. ix. 17; Isa. x. 10; Ezek. xv. 2.* Dilp 

♦ [The examples that Zoeklcr gives of D comparative, with¬ 
out any comparative word before it, will not bear him out. 

In chap. ix. 17, it is dependent on 0^0$}; in the other 

T • 

cases cited O is either partitive, or has its usual pre- 


is not here for the imperative “be near,” (Lu- 
tiieu, IIengstenderg, etc.), but is an actual in¬ 
finitive absolute, and as such subject of the sen¬ 
tence ; comp. Prov. xxv. 27; Isa. vii. 15, 16. 
“ To hear ” does not mean to listen to the rend¬ 
ing of the Thora during the service, (IIitzig) but 
“ to obey, to regard the voice of God with the 
heart, to do His will;” comp. 1 Sam. xv. 22; 
Jer. vii. 23. We have here the same contrast 
between external sacrifice and holy intent as in 
Prov. xxi. 3, 27 ; Isa. i. 11 ff.; Ilosea vi. 6, etc. 
—Thau to give the sacrifice of fools. This 
sacrifice (nay is specially pointed out from 

among the number of sacrifices, as also in Ps. xl. 
6 ; Hosea vi. 6; 1 Sam. xv. 22. “To give the 
sacrifice,” docs not mean to give a sacrificial 
feast, (Hitzig), but to offer a sacrifice to God in 
order to satisfy him, or in order to appease one’s 
conscience. — For they consider not that 
•they do evil. Fools, whose sacrifice is an of¬ 
fence to God on account of tlieir evil disposi¬ 
tions (comp. Prov. xxi. 27; and also the exegeti- 
cal illustrations of this passage) do evil in sacri¬ 
ficing to Him, and nevertheless know it not, but 
rather suppose, in their folly, that their conduct 
i9 well pleasing to Him. As this thought (comp. 
Luke xxiii. 34) exactly fits the passage, and there 
is no linguistic difficulty in the explanation (for 

tho construction riltyj;S CD'jnv tDm 
“they know not that they do evil,” comp. Jer. 


position sense. If any comparative word might bo thus 

omitted it might be the familiar word 2105 hut lliero aro 
other ways of explaining tho apparent grammatical anomaly 
without any such harshness, which would be like leaving 
out, in English, any comparative word before than— to bear 

than to give. If wo regard as an adjective it nmy 

It 

have the sense of fit, suitable, appropriate, coming very easily 
from its primary and usual sense of nearness: to hoar is 
more appropriate than to give; it is nearer in the sense of 
better. That such a connection of senses is natural, is shown 
from the Latin prope propior, as IIorack, Sat. I. 4, 42, ser- 
moni propiora, better for prose; Torent. lleaut: nulla alia 
delectatio qute propior esset; Ovid. Met., cura propior luctusqc. 
It might bo proved still more clearly irom the Arabic use of 


a comparative from this very r^ot 




in the sense of better — that which is nighcr, more Appropriate. 
Of this there aro frequent examples in the Kora?t, as in Su- 


.rat. II. 233, 



better for piety, more 


pious; eoxvili. 60, L-y ^ better for com¬ 
passion, more compassionate. Seo also Surat. III. 160; iv. 12; 

v. II; xvi. 79; xx. 13. Thus in Hebrew, HAD—31*1D, 

.. . [ T 

nearer, more appropriate, more acceptable (abetter \m 
or offering) than to give, etc.,—audirepropius esset qmm dare 
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xv. 15; 1 Kings xix. 4; Nell. xiii. 27) the ren¬ 
derings of the passage that vary from this are to 
be condemned. They are such as that of Hahn, 
(and many older commentators) : “ in their ig¬ 
norance they can only do £vil,” or of Knodel and 
Yaihingeu: 44 They arc not troubled about doing 
evil,” or of IIitzio : 44 For they know not how to 
be sorrowful” (for which sense reference is made 
to 2 Sam. xii. 18; Isa. lvi. 12, etc.). The near¬ 
est to our view is that of the V ulgate, and of Lu¬ 
ther : “for they know not what evil they do,” 
which, however, cannot be philologically justified. 
Ver. 2. Be not rash with thy mouth. This 
censure of outward sacrifice is immediately fol¬ 
lowed by that of thoughtless words, and empty 
babbling in prayer, the next important element 
of divine worship in the temple. “To be rash 
with thy mouth” is essentially the same as that 
/3 aTT 0 ?. 6 yuv against which Christ warns us, per¬ 
haps with conscious reference -to this passage, 
Matt. vi. 7, f.— And let not thine heart be 
hasty to utter anything before God. 44 Be¬ 
fore God,” i. e., in the temple, in the place of the 
special presence of God, comp. Ps. xlii. 2; Isa. 
i. 12. This warning against rash, thoughtless, 
and unnecessary words in prayer, is as little in 
contradiction with apostolic directions as found 
in 1 Thes. v. 17; Col. iii. 17; Phil. iv. 6, as is 
the warning of Christ against idle words, at war 
with His own repeated admonitions to zealous 
and continuous prayer, e. g. % Luke xi. 6ff.; 
xviii. 1, ff.; John xiv. 13; xvi. 23, etc. — For 
God is in heaven, and thou upon the 
earth. The majesty of God, in contrast with the 
lowliness of men, is here made clear by the con¬ 
tra-position of heaven and earth, as in Ps. cxv. 
3, 16; Isa. lv. 7 ff.; lxvi. 1; Matfr. v. 34, f.— 
Ver. 3. For a dream cometh through the 
multitude of business; and a fool’s voice 
is known by a multitude of words. That 
is, just as a too continued, exciting, and anxious 
occupation of the mind (|\)Jf) produces the 

phenomenon of confused and uneasy dreams, by 
which the sleep is disturbed, so the habit of an 
excess of Words, causes the speech to degenerate 
into vain and senseless twaddle. The first clause 
of the verse serves solely as an illustration of the 
second ; the comparison, as in chap. vii. 1; 
Prov. xvii. 3; xxvii,21; Job v. 7, etc., is effected 
by bimply placing the sentences in juxtaposition, 
merely putting the copulative conjunelion be- 

etc. It may be objected to this that each an infinltivo with 
*7 as, n °t used subjectively,or very rarely. It, 

however, comes very much to the same thing, If we take 
3V7p directly as an infinitive, or as used for an impera¬ 
tive: be nightr to hear , that Is, more ready, more prompt 
(propior facilior ) to hear, than fools are to offer sacrifice 

(taking as the subject of JV1)- Or the compa¬ 

rative D may depend on "SOU la tho first clause, the In¬ 
fluence of which may be regarded as extending to the se¬ 
cond: be more careful (0—*iOEf) to hear, or to draw 

nigh to hear, etc. In snch case, we get a governing word for 
the infinitive 3'n p . If it be said that it is Implied or un¬ 
derstood; that is always the case where the infinitive seems 
lliit i used for tho imperative. Some familiar word of ad mo- 
ni ion, or warning, is ever implied (look out, take care, etc.), 
UMiiiRtimet in tho animated language of the prophets, and 
ueii frequently the case iu Greek and Latin.—T. L.J 


fore the second (comp, the Int, to Proverbs, $ 14 
p. 32). Ewald assumes a continuous traia of 
thought, asserting that from too much annoyance 
come dreams, from these, all kinds of vain and 
superfluous words, and, finally, from these, fool¬ 
ish speech ; but this is decidedly opposed to the 

fact that ClSnn is necessarily to be understood 

as a designation of the actual dream, not of a 
dreamy, thoughtless nature, and that the deriva¬ 
tion of a wordy nature from the latter would be 
in violation of all psychological experience. 

3. First Division, second strophe. —Vers. 4-7. 
Of pious conscientiousness in vowing and the 
fulfilment of vows. For vers. 4 and 5 sec Deut. 
xxiii. 22-24, whose ordinances are here almost 
literally repeated.— For he hath no pleasure 

in fools. —are frivolous men, who are 

equally ready to make vows of every kind,, but 
then delay their performance from indolence or 
selfishness. Of them it is said : CDilB YDU T’K 

V T I V ,# I •• 

“there is no pleasure in them,” namely, with 
God; for the context obliges us thus to finish the 
thought.—Ver. 5. Better is it that thou 
shouldst not vow, than, etc. —Comp. Deut. 
xxiii. 22 : “ But if thou shall forbear to vow, it 
shall be no sin in thee ;” also Acts v. 4. Ver. 
6 . Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy flesh 
to sin. —here marks the body as the seat 

of desire, therefore of sensuality and fleshly 
Bense in general, as the New Testament cap£; 
chap. ii. 3 is also similar to this. The descrip¬ 
tion of James, in iii. C f. of liis Epistle, gives a clear 
testimony that the sensuality of man is sinfully 
excited by the sins of the tongue, or the mouth, 
and can be enkindled by the fire of evil passion ; 
and Hengstenberg should not have quoted this 
passage as a proof of his position that “ flesh” 
here signifies the entire personality. IIitzig 
translates: 44 Let not thy mouth bring thy body 
to punishment,” but fails to give the proof for 
the possibility of the rendering of K'tpnn in 

the sense of 44 bringing to punishment, atoning 
for.” —Neither say thou before the angel 
that it was an error.— [Zockler here renders 

messenger , to accommodate to his exegesis. 

-T. L.]. Messenger, t. e Jehovah’s 

[Comp. Haggai i. 13; Mnlachi i. 3],.is here the 
designation of the priest* or announcer and cx- 

. *[This is another case where those who maintain the 1-ito 
date of the book give a word un unusual senso, and then 
build an argument upon it. There is no reason why 

“jxSo should not be taken in its usual meaning, as an angel 

of God, visible or invisible, supposed sometimes to appear in 
terror, the avenging angel, as 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, who came to 
punish Israel and their king for his rAsli words. Thero may 
be an express reference here by Solomon to his father's Caial 

error; and the words ‘lOKH Sw nmy rendered very 

easily as a cantioD, that thou mayest not haoe to confess thine 
error, as David did (2 Sam. xxiv. 17). It must have made a 
deep Impression on tho young mind of tho Prince. It is per¬ 
fectly in accordance, too, with the belief and the recorded 
facts of the Solomonic times; and this would bo tho case 

oven if we regard the mentioned In Ecclesiastes, as 

being Gad, the messenger eent to Dftvld. Or it may refer to tho 
belief in the presence of angels as invisible witnesses to our 
sins and our improprieties—a belief belonging not only to the 
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pounder of the divine law; comp. Malacbi ii. 7, 
tbe only passage of the 0. T. where this expres¬ 
sion is used of the priest; and see also in the N. 
T.*Rcv. i. 20; ii. 1 If., where dyyeAof is used es¬ 
sentially in the same sense. “ That it was an 
error ” as in Numb. xv. 27 ff.] is the 

characteristic evasion of religious superficiality 
and levity, which seek to excuse unfulfilled vows 
by declaring the neglect of them a mere error or 
precipitation [an unintentional error] ; comp. 
Malachi i. 8; Matth. xv. 5, etc. Hitziq : “ it 
was a thoughtlessness, —that is, that I made the 
vow at all.” But a vow solemnly declared before 
the priest could not thus be recalled without 
further ceremony by declaring that it was vowed 
in a thoughtless manner. The thoughtless de¬ 
linquent will wish to represent the evasion of its 
fulfilment ns simply a sin of weakness or precipi¬ 
tation, whilst it is in reality a crime of a very 
serious character [comp. Elster and Hengsten- 
ijerg on tliis passage],— W^hy should God be 
angry at thy voice [which thou dost misuse 
in a vile, sophistical and God-tempting evasion] 
and destroy the work of thy hands— 
that is, punish thee, therefore, by a failure of 
all thy undertakings, and destruction of all 
treasures and goods ? For the warning sense 

of the question with HTiS comp. vii. 16, 17; 

Ps. xc. 17 ; 2 Chron. x. 37 ; Ezra iv. 22; vii. 23. 
Verse 7. For in the multitude of dreams 
and many words there are also divers 
vanities. Just as in yerso 3, dreams are 
here also to bo taken only as examples of 
the vanity of making many words, and of its 
bad consequences. As wc can reasonably con¬ 
clude that ono who has much to do with dreams 
[comp. Jer. xxiii. 33; Zech. x. 1] is an unrelia¬ 
ble man, little fitted for the duties and affairs of 
sober reality, therefore the wordiest babbler 
will inspire in us the least confidence. Ewald 
and ( Heiligstedt’s view: “for in too many 
dreams are too many vanities and words,” is 
opposed by the connection, which shows that no 
information is to be imparted here concerning 
the nature and signification of dreams, and then 
also the circumstance that it is not very clearly 
to be seen in how far dreams may cause much 
useless prattle.— But fear thou God, so that 
thou dost really try to fulfill what thou hast 
vowed to Him. O, because co-ordinate with 

the preceding, is to be translated by “ but,” and 
not “thus;” for it expresses in a conclusive 
manner the contrast to verse G.* 


Okl Testament^but also to tho New, as appears from 1 Cor. 
xt. 10, fiLd to ayyeAous: 1 ’ becauseol' tho angels” (invisible), 
indecencies in tho Church were to bo avoided.—T. L.l 
■ffVer. 7. Tho simplest and mo3t litoral rendering hero 
would seem to be iho beBt, taking the conjunction in 
each case, us it stands, and in the usual way. Tho copula- 
tiro ) has, indeed sometimes, an assertive forco, but then 
the contoxt will always clearly demand It. Here there is 
no Deed of It: “Though in multitude of dreams,” or 
“though dreams abound,and vanities, and words innumer¬ 
able, yet ('3) foal’ tbou Uod.” Tho first '3 maybe ren¬ 
dered for, and regarded as connecting, causally, this verso 
with what procodes, or they may both bo regarded as ad¬ 
versative, giving tho reason against, or notwithstanding. 
Boo explanation of '3 Int. to Metrical Version, p 176. The 

word □'“131 wo lmvo rendered, in tho Metrical Version, 

* t : 

prosaging9 (idle predictions, fortune tellings, such os go 


4. Second Division, first strophe, a: vera. 8 and 
9.—On avoiding injustice and violence— If thou 
seest the oppression of the poor, and 
violent perverting of judgment and jus¬ 
tice in a province. Comp. iii. 10; iv. J, If. 
(Ger., robbery of judgment and justice). Tliis 
is a robbery committed against thj;se objective 
and divine laws, a violation of them by exac¬ 
tions, and other violence. Such violations of 
judgment are most likely to be practiced in the 
provinces , far from the seat of the king and the 
highest courts, by governors and generals. 
Therefore hero PIJ'IO, by whmh is doubtless 

meant the province in which the author lives, 
that is, Palestine. Comp. Ez. v. 8; Nch. i. 3; 
vii. 6; xi. 3, and also the lilt, g 4, Obs. 2.— 

Marvel not at the matter. —1*311 [Comp. 

iii. 1], is neither absolutely the same as “cause, 
matter,” [Hitzig] nor does it indicate the divine 
pleasure, the execution of divine decrees, (as 
IIenqstenberg). It is rather the violent doing 
of the thieving officials that is meant, the 
“ such is my"pleasure,” of rulers, “ who usually 
commence their* edicts with these words: it 
seems good to me, it is good in presence of the 
king, Dan. iii. 22; vi. 2; iv. 22; Ez. v. 17.” 
(Hengstenberg). For the exhortation not to 
marvel at such things, not to be surprised, 
comp. 1 Peter iv. 12 : aya-qroL pi/ ^evi^code k. r. X. 
—For he that is higher than the highest 
regardeth; and there be highef than 
they. That is, over the lofty oppressor stands 
a still higher ruler, the king ; and even over 
him, should he not aid suffering innocence in its 
rights, is a still higher one, the King of kings, 
and Supreme Judge of the world. □ , ri31 is, as 
it were, a plural of majesty,* serving for a most 
with dreams). 131 ia used, Numb, xxiii. 5, 1C, for oracu- 

T T 

lum. It ife the oracle given to Balaam, and though, there, a 
divine message given to a bad man, yet there id nothing in 
the word itself to prevent its denoting a false, ns well aa 
a truo prediction. If the view taken bo correct, Ihcro must 
be meant, here, false or superstitious presngings, like the 
Greek pdfiv, which is used by A ris top ha ues for the false pre¬ 
dictions of tho oracle-mongers, by whom Greece was in¬ 
fested. 131 is used in the same munuer, Eccles. x. 14, 

T T 

where the context shows that It means cither pretended 
oracular words, or lortun e-telling$, or some such rash say- 
iags about the future os are condemned James iv. 13. Tne 
other rendering: “in multitude of dreams and vanities 
thero are also words,” besides havfng seemingly but little 
meaning, puts its main assertion iu the first clause, and 
thus makes the second: “fear thou God,” a merely inci¬ 
dental or rhetorical addition, though really tho important 
thought: “ 'notwithstanding the abounding of (all these 
superstitions) dreams, vanities and fortunt-tellings without 
number, yA fear thou God. In the other rendering, too, 
besides being less sinjplo and facile, there is lost,*or ob¬ 
scured, the contrust evidently intended between fie 
via, iu the bad sense, or superstition, and ia, true 

religion, reverence.. HUT jlNV, " the ft-ar of the Lord.” 
For an illustration, see tbe picture of tbe superstitious man 
(Seiri&aifuitv) os given by TilEOPiiRASTUS in his Characters, 
sec. 16.—T. L.] 

* [The plural intensive undoubtedly exists in Hebrew, but 
a great deal that is said about the plurulis niaj ('stations is 
Yury questionable. Tho best Jewish commentators deny its 

existence. Tho plural bore, way easily bo taken 

’ • : 

as a sort of summing up, denoting all tho powers that 
stand above the petty oppressor, from the earthly king, 
through “principalities in tho lleavons” up to God Him¬ 
self. Our English Version gives it well, “and Uure bo 
higher than they,” leaving the application indefinite. 
Stuart regards 1 as intensive: “Yea thero bo higher limit 
they,”—the petty oppressors. Or it may be ap assertion 
that there is a vast series of ascending powers in the olain, or 
world, regarded in its rank, rathor than its tiino or space 
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emphatic designation of the fulness of eternal 
power in the Godhead; it is the same construction 

as O'iOta, “Creator,” chap. xii. 1; 

Prov. ix. 10; xxx. S; Hosca xii. 1. . CD'JvSj,’, 

Dan. vii. 18, 22, etc. Comp. Ewald, \ 178 b. 
We cannot 1(& this expression refer to the king 
as the highest earthly judge and potentate, on 
account of its analogy with other plural names 
of Deity. It is extremely unfitting, indeed al¬ 
most absurd, to refer the second high one to a 
supreme judge, and the to the governor 

(IIitzig). For a poor consolation would be 
offered to the oppressed by a reference merely 
to these courts, as certain as “that one crow 
does not pick out the eyes of another,” (a very 
poorly sustained proverb, quoted by Hitzig him¬ 
self). Ver. 9. Moreover, the profit of the 
earth is for all; the king himself is served 
by the field. That is, notwithstanding that 
God alone rales as highest judge and avenger 
over all the destinies of men, we are not to de- 
spiso the protection and safety which an earthly 
authority affords, especially a strong kingly 
government, that can protect the fields from de¬ 
vastation, and their boundaries from intrusion. 

N'H *733 fso is it to be read, as in the K’tib, in- 

stead of X^n *733] is of like meaning with *733 

nx'T, “in all this”—or “notwithstanding all 
this,” as it is Isa. ix. 11. The concluding 

words *13?} r-nty? 3*73 can neither mean: “a 

T * ■ y t J f •• •• 

king honored by the land” (Knodel and Vai- 
iiinger), nor: “ a king honored throughout-the 
whole land” (Hahn), nor: “a king to till the 
field” (Luther, Starke, etc.), nor: “a king 
subject to the field” (Herzfeld), nor: rex 
ajro addictus, (Rosenmueller, Dathe, etc.), 
nor: “a king to the tilled field,” namely, “a 
profit and advantage to it,” (IIitzig, Hengsten- 
berg, comp, also the Sept.). is here 

used rather in the sense of “ made, installed, 
placed,” in accordance with t*ie Chaldaio sig¬ 
nification of Dan. iii. 1, 15, 29; vii. 

21; Ezra iv. 19, etc., aud ITT2/, field, is a poeti¬ 
cal synonym of y*lX (Comp. Gen. ii. 5; iv. 7; 

Ruth i. G), here undoubtedly chosen because 
agriculture, this principal occupation of the 
provinces (comp. ii. 8) can only prosper through 
the protection and propitious influence of tho 
king. Compare the very close connection in 
which the religion of the Chinese, Persians, 
Egyptians, and Romans placed the royal office 
with agriculture. It docs not militate against 
the view sustained by us that there is no definite 
article before iTlJP. Comp. Ewald § 277, b ; 
and quite as little does this view disagree with 
the verbal collocation, as will be seen by com¬ 
paring ix. 2: Isa. xlii. 24; Dan. vi. 8.* 

aspect. Seo noto on Olamic Words, p. 51. Tho reader may 
imagine tho gradation of rooks for himself. Of course, Qod 
is at tho highest, however great it may be. Tliie would 
accord with the simplest rendering of tho wards: 

Height ovor height ere beeping watch, 

And higher still than they. 

These vile, oppressors, with nil their bouts of rank, are 
away down in the lowest parts of the scile.—T. L.] 

*L Ver. 9. The iuterprerations of ZiicKLsa, ilrmo, Stuaht, 


5. Second Division , first strophe b } and second 
strophe a . b : vers. 10-17. On avoiding avarice 
and covetousness.—As in Deut. xvi. 19; Amos 
viii. 4 IT.; Prov, xv. 25-27; Sirach x. 8, so wo 
have here the condemnation of tho coarser form 
of covetousness, which does not shun open in¬ 
justice and violence, and, directly afterwards, 
that of the love of money and desire of gain 
operating with more delicate, more* genteel, and 
apparently more just means.— He that loveth 
silver shall not be satisfied with silver, 
i. c., not satisfied in mind, and consequently not 
happy. Comp, the Horalian lino: Semper avarus 
cyct ( Ep. I y ii. 20); also Ovid Fast. /, 211 S.: 

“ Creverunt et opes ct opum furiosa cupido ; 

El cwnposideant plurimaplura volunt; >f 

Nor he that loveth abundance with in¬ 
crease. Lit.,“loveth tumult;” [ion in other 

places, “ noise, turmoil of a great multitude of 
people,” here means, as in l J s. xxxvii. 10, the 
multitude of possessions; and 3 3HX means 

as elsewhere 3 y*3n.— Ver. 11. When goods 

increase, they are increased that eat 
them. Lit. “their caters, their consumers.” 
The meaning hero is clearly tho numerous ser¬ 
vants of a rich household. Comp. Job i. 3; 
1 Kings v. 2, ff.—And what good is there 
to the owners thereof? —flVi?3 here, “for¬ 
tune, gain,” different from ii. 21 ; iv. 4. The 

plural O’bjO has here a singular meaning, as 
in ver. 12; vii. 11; viii. 8; Prov. iii. 27.— 
Save the beholding of them with their 
eyes, i. c., only the empty, not really satisfying 
feeling of pleasure at the sight of heaped-up 
treasures. In place of JVX3 read JTX3 with 

the Keri.— Ver. 12. The sleep of a laboring 
man is sweet, whether he eat little or 
much; i. e., whether he enjoys a generous 
food, or must be satisfied with a scanty nourish¬ 
ment.—*13p “laborer” is different from *13>7 

• * 

“slave,” and also from *13>7 33 “serf;” it 
means in general every one, who according to 

etc., though differing from each other, seem forced. They 
all destroy the parallelism, making only one proposition of 
what evidently contains two clauses, ono an illustration of 

the other. Their rendering of K’H *733, na though it 

were equivalent to f!X? *733, Isaiah ix. 11, 20, cannot bo 
supported. K'n is a feminine used for llio neuter, and may 
have, in such case, an antecedent masculine in form, if it 
expresses what is inanimate or impersonal. ‘‘The profit 
of the soil, in everything is it,”—like K'H “an 

error is it,” just above. “It is in all,” in everything, in 
every rank of life. The word 13^J has tnoro of a deponent 

• f T I • 

than of a passive sense. Tn other cases, Dent, g xi. 4; Ezek. 
xxxvi. 0, 34, it is applied to the field that is made use of 
worked, in distinction from tho barren. This is the only 
case in which it is applied to persons, and according to tho 
same analogy, it docs not mean served as a master, which 
would be the direct passive of the Kal, but subsemient to, 
or inado to servo, coming near to the Kal sense, or tho sense 
of tho noun: made useful, or dovoted lo use. The cotuieu- 
tlon, then, is very clour. The oppressor is reproved, not 
by extolling the king as the guardian of justice, and patron 
of agriculture, but by setting forth the value of the lowly, 
the cultivators of tho soil, to whom the highest ranks, and, 
ultimately, the king himself, are subservient,— on whom 
they ore dependent, and to whom they may be said, in the 
last resort, to owe homage. This more Republican Idea, 
and so much more in harmony with the wholo spirit of tho 
passage, is sustained by Wordswobth. The rojort to the 
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divine direction in Gen. iii. 19; Ex. xx. 9, 
must earn liis bread in the sweat of his brow, 
be be vassal or freeman.— But the abun¬ 
dance of the rich will not suffer him to 
Bleep. Hieronymus justly says: incocto cibo 

in stomachi auyustiis cesfuante. —J?3lyn, a 

paraphrase for the genitive like l 7?SO i 7 □’DISH 

1 Sam. xiv. 18, etc.; comp. Ewald, \ 292, a.— 
For this sentence comp. Horace, Sat. I., 1, TGss.; 
Juvenal, Sal. X., 12 s. ; XIV., 304; also Publ. 
Syrus : “Avarum irritat non saliat pccunia .”— 
Vers. 13-17. Second strophe : The annoying and 
inconstant nature of wealth. There is a sore 

evil; lit., “a painful evil;” nVin equivalent 

to the participlo Ncph nSni* Jer. xiv. ;17; 

Nah. iii. 19.— Riches kept for the owners 
thereof to their hurt. Carefully guarded 
wealth proves a misfortune to the possessor 
when the latter loses this transitory and unreli¬ 
able possession, and becomes, thereby, more un¬ 
happy than if lie had never possessed it. The 
only correct illustration of this thought is af¬ 
forded by vcr. 14. Ver. 14. But these riches 
perish by evil travail. —lit., “ annoy¬ 
ance, hardship,” as in i. 13; iv. 8, does not here 
mean the unprofitable business, the unfortunate 
administration of the affairs of the rich, but any 
misfortune, an evil occurrence of the nature of 
those in Job i. 14-19, caused by robbers, tem¬ 
pests, storms, etc.f— And he begetteth a 
son, and ther&is nothing in his hand. 

tViHI is correctly' taken as a preterit in the 

Sept., Vulg., and Syriac ; for after the failure 
of his means, ho who was rich leaves off be- 
gciling sons.—Vcr. 15. As he came forth of 
his mother's womb, naked shall he re¬ 
turn to go as he came. —roV? lit., “he 

repeats his going,” i. c. t ho goes away again, 
namely out of this life. Wc find the same re¬ 
flection concerning the inexorable operation of 
death in Job i. 21; Ps. xlix. 10; 1 Tim. vi. 7, 
and also in the classics, «. g., Propert, Carm. 
III., 3, 35 s.: 

Uaud ullas porlabis opes Aclierontis ad undas; 
Kudus ad in/erna slulte , vehcre rate! 

Comp. P. Geriiard in tho hymn: “Why should 
I then grieve ?” 

Chatdaic signification of *131? = tho Hebrew is 

wholly needles? and unsatisfactory. If tho monarchical 
interpretation, as wo may call it, fails, then also falls to tho 
ground what is said about tho Persians, and “ tho king’s 
protection of ngrlculturo In the provinces together with 
tho inference that would thon bo drawn in rospect to the 
dato of tho book. Such a dopcndenco of the king upon 
tho field is just a truth which would bo perceived by tho 
wiso Solomon, but would bo unheeded by a Persian mon¬ 
arch, or any writer who would wish to extol him. Herz- 
feld’S interpretation is very nigh this. Our English Ver¬ 
sion, “tho king is servod by tho field,” or from tho field, 
would require a different preposition.—T. L.) 

* [Soo the explanation in tho text note.—T. L.] 

ttjn p>o iu: iy mean hero tho labor aqd travail ox- 

pended in acquiring tho ri’lies. “ That woaltil perishes 
with all the labor,” etc., it took to got it. Such is tho moro 
literal sonso of 3* na well ns tho more expressive. IIo 
has lost ull Ills labor and travail as well as Ills wealth. 
Comparo tho Metrical Version. 

With tho eoro travail [it hal cost] that wealth doparts. 

T. L.] 


Naked lay I on the earth, 
When I came, when I drew 
At first my breath. 

Naked shall I pass away, 
When from earth again I flee, 
Like a shadow. 


And shall take nothing of his labor. Lit., 
“does he lift up through his labor ;” HE?’ as in 
Ps. xxiv. 4.— Which he may carry away 
in his hand. 1) S' is optative Ilophil [=^'Vv*, 
Mich. iii. 4; vi. 13, etc.], and need not be 

changed into ns IIitzig does in accordance 

with the Sept, and Symmachus. For the thought 
that a rich man at his death can take none of 
his treasures with him, is extremely fitting here, 
in case one does not think of the rich man de¬ 
scribed in vcr. 14, who, previously to bis death, 
was bereft of all his possessions by misfortune. 
And this is so much the less necessary, since 
before this verse death has not been considered 
the final end of all wealth and desire of acquir¬ 
ing it.—Ver. 16 emphatically repeats the 
thought of the preceding verse, in order to 
show more strongly the entire fruitlessncss and 
folly of toiling after earthly wealth, and to pre¬ 
pare for the closing description in vcr. 17 of the 
tortured existence of a rich miser.— And this 
is also a sore evil, namely, not simply that 
named in ver. 13, but also that added in ver. 15; 
consequently not merely the nlovrov 
there described (1 Tim. vi. 17), but also death, 
that places an unconditional limit to all wealth, 
and toil^ig after riches. The views of Heng- 
stenberg, Vaiiiinger, etc., arc correct, whilst 
Hitzig wrongfully supposed that the second 
“sore evil” is not named until the last clause 
of this verse, and that it consists in the misera¬ 
ble existence of the miser, full of vexation and 
profitless. This “ having no profit,” and “labor¬ 
ing for the wind,” coincides rather (like the 
contents of vcr. 17) with the vanity of this 
world, and its inconstancy and hardship, as 
described in vers. 13 and 14, so that the reflec¬ 
tion at its end again leads back to its beginning. 
Ver. 17. All his days also he eateth in 
darkness, that is, in a gloomy, peevish stale 
of mind, in subjective darkness as described in 


Matt. vi. 23; John xi. 10. can bo very 

easily taken as the object of although the 


phrase “eateth his days” does not appear 
again,* and therefore tho meaning of “all his 
days ” seems the moro likely to be merely used 
as defining the time; but comp, for this view 
the instances at least approximately analogous 
in Job xxi. 13 ; xxxvi. 11. The Sept, seems to 

have read *73X1 instead of and so in 

V * * T 

the following clause, instead of DJ7JD] they must 
have read and for VSni they must 

have read ,l ?ni; for they translate: Katya navai 
di t)pi pat aiirov ev ondret ml iv Tiivdu kul 0vp<^ 


*[We Lave tho similar phrase in English—“consumeth 

liU days”—but it is questionable whether S3K is ever 
thus used in Hebrew. In Job xxi. 13; xxxvi. 11, tho verb 
is different.—T. L.J 
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kqi afrpTjGTiqi uni Ewald and Borne 

other moderns follow it herein; but certainly 

with regard to the change of b3X\ at least 

without sufficient reason; comp. IIitzig and 
Elster on this passage. But nothing obliges 
us, in the second clause, to deviate from the 
Masoretic text, ns IIengstenderg has correctly 
shown in opposition to the authors last named. 
For DV3 as 3d, prccteritc, suits the adverb 

nS^n better than does the substantive DjJ3; 

but the closfng words give an exce l~ 

lent sense as an independent animated exclama¬ 
tion : “and he hath much sorrow and 
wrath with his sickness!” What is meant 
is the sickness of soul produced by the annoy¬ 
ance and dissatisfaction felt as against those 
things that oppose bis striving after riches, [in 
substance the same as that darkness in the pre¬ 
ceding line] a sickness which can eventually 
extend to his body and then torment him only 
the more severely.* 

G. Third Division: vers. 18-20. Concerning 
a moderate and gratefully contented enjoyment 
of life, ns the only true and wise conduct for 
the poor and for the rich; comp, the exactly 
similar closing sentence of the first discourse, 
chap. ii. 24-2G, and also the close of the first 
part of the second discourse, chap. iii. 22.— 
Behold that which I have seen: it ia 
good and comely, etc. IIitzig and IIaiin 
say: “ What 1 have found good, and what beau¬ 
tiful;” IIengstenderg: behold what I have 
seen, that it is good and handsome, etc. This 
latter translation is the only one that corres¬ 
ponds exactly to the accentuation,j- which (by a 


*[niTzio regards the text here its corrupt, aud proposes 

to read l'bnB and 31*3. There is no serious difficulty 

It: , - 

In inking D>*3 83 a noun [tlie first patach lengthened, 

ps Joxa Bex Gvnnach shows mny be done]. The other 
correction, and IIitzig 's ebargo of corruption, only show 
that a very acute critic, not having much imagination, 
may not sympathize with the poetical style, or the emo¬ 
tional earnestness of such a writer as ICoheleth, and must 
therefore, often fail in interpreting him. The apparent 
irregularity of the sentence shows a vehement utterance, 
the thoughts crowding together, coining in, some of them 
out of their order, os though anticipated, or in danger 
of being forgotten. The most literal, therefore, is the 
rendering which is most truo to this sabjucttve emotional 
Btate: “great grief 1 , sickness his, and wrath;'* or to give 
it something of its rythmical order: 

Yea, all his days, doth he in darkness eat; 

Abundant sorrow, sickness too is his, and chafing wrath. 

T. LJ 

f [Those noble scholars, the Duxtorps, and the learned as 
well ns devout Boston, wero not altogether without renson 
in their belief that the Hebrew system of accents,as found 
in our Hebrew Bibles, partook, in Borne degree, of the 
Biblical inspiration. There is .a critical acuteness, a 
spiritual-mindedness, wo may say, manifested by those 
early nccentuators. from whom came the traditional masora, 
that is truly wonderful. There are many examples in tbo 
Psalms. There is an instance of it, we think, in this 
passage, vers. 18 and 19. They have placed a rebia, a dis¬ 
junctive accent, ovgr ver. 18, thereby separating it 

. ■ T 

from 210 that follows. This onr English translators have 
observed, ns also IIahx, IIsrgstexberg and others, who, 
after all, do not make the right use of It. Zockler ac¬ 
knowledging though disregarding the Accents, renders: 
“behold what 1 have seen as good, that it Is fair to eat," 
etc., —making a conjunction. To follow the accen¬ 

tuation, however. Is the only way to bring ont the sense 
in all its force and clearness. The other method makes 


rebia over 'JX) strongly separates the 3'ID from 
what precedes, but scarcely expresses the sense 
originally intended by the author himself. Our 
own view corresponds rather to this original 
sense, which alone is rightly in accordance with 

the position of 1U/X before n3\— To eat and 
to drink, and to enjoy the good of all his 
labor. The suffix in belongs to the pre¬ 

viously unexpressed subject of the infinitive 

clauses etc.; comp. vii. 1; Ps. iv. 9; 

4 • • 

lxv. 9, etc. The eating, and drinking, and en¬ 
joying the good [lit., 44 seeing the good,” comp, 
ii. 24) is as little meant in an Epicurean sense 
here as in similar earlier passages; it expresses 
simply the normal contrast to the grasping 
avarice previously censured.— For it is his 

portion. [ip^TTl X-H '3 : “ that it should be his 
portion; ” s 3 denoting end, purpose, or, as it is 

rendered in the Metrical Version, 44 to be his 
portion here , } '—so as not to interrupt the flow of 
the sentence.—T. L.] It is his lot divinely ap¬ 
pointed unto him for this life, that lie cannot 
take with him into the world beyond (ver. 10) 
and which he must consequently properly profit 
by here below (comp. iii. 22).—Ver. 19. Every 
man also to whom God hath given riches 
and wealth. Hitzio unnecessarily renders 


310 ami ri 3 ' synonymous, and represents eating and 

V T 

drinking as the good per sc, without qualification; the asser¬ 
tion afterwards made, about its being the gift of God, 
having no effect in changing, or modifying this positive 
declaration. On the contrary, the accentual rendering, 

makes the perception and the consciousness of this [31DH 

31D n’lXnS], the very thing that constitutes tbo 41 good 

which is fair” IH3' *)U/X 3*lD]i iu distinction from the 

mere pleasure which .he Epicurean would call good. Thus 
it reads, according to the accents: “good that is fair, to 
cat and drink, etc. (that is, in oating aud drinking), and 
to see the good,” etc., —intimating that there is a goud, or 
eoeming good, that is'not^/uir, or beautiful, a 31D that is 
not To take thus as a rein tiro pronoun, is 

tho only way to avoid a tautology; for the other render¬ 
ing makes no distinction between 310 aud ri 3 % or rather 

v T 

regards tho one as hut n repetition of tho other. It is 

true that, in such use of “IjyX, the personal pronoun gone- 

• ■ — • 

rally follows [X^H H 3 ' * 12 /X 310] but not nlways, as 

v t v 


Gen. vil. 8 , ta'l VtfX Sbl *11971, and similar cases. 

• » • ■ “ • • | ^ y 

especially Hose a xil. 8, “ih'y shall not find in mo, i'z 

Non Iniquity that is sin,”—meaning l»y XOH » 

qualification of tho general term jty, or a known' and 

wilful sin, one deserving of punishment, ns both Kiwcni 
and Abe.v Ezra explain it. Grammatically mid logically 
it is precisely similar to this case. It ii nut easy to resist 
tho conclusion that a logical differentia, some qnalif>ing 
of 3)0, was here intended. It is, in fact, that same dis¬ 
tinction which Is mado by tho ordinary mind, if devout, 
and which we find in Plnlo. the mystical, as s-une stvlo 
him, but who is, In reality, the clearest, and. in tho truost 
sense of the term, tho most rommon-eenso of all tho 
philosophers. It Is the ayadov that In xaAot' (since the 
seusualist also has his ayaOov, so called, which is n<>t 
aaAbi', hut only ijfiv) tho /aMnirrov, or to use similar lan¬ 
guage of Cicero, the bonum that is pulchrum, the dulce 
that is honettum. It is the word used chap. ill. 11 to denote 
the beauty of everything In Its season, as God made it, 

injn r»3' rwv bbn-nx, or as the world was pronounced 

* ■ T t • “ • ■ 

all good, all fair , at creation, whilst still In uniron with the 
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iS “ that God gives him,” (or “ if”) etc. 

The anakoiouthoa between the nominative abso¬ 
lute “every man” and the final clause: “that 
is the gift of God,” cannot be thus removed.— 

And hath given him power to eat thereof, 

etc. For “ to cause to rule, to empower 

any one,” comp. Ps. cxix. 133; Dan. ii. 28, 48. 
That is the gift of God. The emphasis does 

not rest on CD'rtbx, as in the similar thought 
in chap. ii. 21, but on Dflpi which here there¬ 
fore means a noble gift (doatf ayadf/, dupjjfia 
T&tiov, Jas. i. 17) a gracious present, as the 
following verso Leaches. Comp, also Horace, 
Epis. I., 4, G : 

D\ tibi divilias dederunt , artemque fruendi. 

Yer. 20. For he shall not much remember 
the days of his life. That is not as Ewald 
says: “ Memory and enjoyment of this life do 
not last long,” which would clearly give a to¬ 
tally foreign thought, but he now forgets all toil 
and vexation of Ms former life,* and learns, in 
consequence of the divine beneficence which he 


divine name and presence. The 210 that is na\ the aooD 

• T 

that is pair, must have some other element in it than more 
sense-enjoyment, or voluptas (vcfle quod optal). This appears 
by another accentual mark The same acute critics have 
placed a zakeph gadliol, another strong disjunctive accent, 

upon the demonstrative pronoun Hf in ver. ID, thereby 
making it more emphatic, by separating it from the ndjoin- 
iug words, thus constituting it u clause by itself, us it were, 
to which special attention is called. By being thus sepa¬ 
rated from what is near, It goes back to tho 210 men¬ 
tioned some ways above, or to the idea contained, and carries 
it through ull the clauses: '‘•good that is /air, to cat and 
drink, ami seethe, good," etc., (through ull that follows in the 
b-ng recital) “ tfi is”— this (good) I say—it God’s own gift.” 
The meaning is, that tho recognition and tho consciousness 
of this are necessary to make it good, or the good emphati¬ 
cally—“tho good that is fair" —aad that, without this it 
would not bo HiT xaAo^, honcstum, etc., but sheer sensn&l- 

YT 

ism, which In itsolf, ho so ofton pronounces worthless¬ 
ness and vanity. Tho whole passage, 18-20, has the air 
of a solemn recapitulation, in which tho writer means 
to express his deepest and truest feeling: “And now, 
behold what I have seen: good that is fair ,” etc. ; all such 
good is from above, and thoro is really no other that deserves 
to bo so called. It is imbued throughout with the name of 
God, as though Ilia nanio were inseparable from any true 
idea of the good. Taking the accents in their intended 
lorm, the passage has a most eloquent fulness; disregarding 
thorn, we have sheer Epicureanism, expressed in what seems 
a verbose style, tautological, unmeaning, and, withal, out 
of harmony with the g«neral scope of the book. The eai« 
npstno9B of I ho writer in his desire of fully setting out the 
thought, is shown by tho repetition in the beginning of the 

19th verso: CDixn S 2 □). “ yea every man, as God 
bus given him wealth, aa l power to eat thereof, and boar his 

portion,” etc , and then tho strong accented rtT making the 
peroration of tho whole; so that the Epicurean or sensualist 
could claim no fragment of it as, in the least, favoring tho 
godless philosophy. See the Metrical Version. It is all 
idle to put the most naked Epicureanism in the mouth of 
the writer, as ZiicKLEa and Stuart do, and then deny It 
Is ench, or attempt to woavo for it some possible evan¬ 
gelical robo.—T. L ] 

*[Ewald’s view is to bo preferred, though with & modifica¬ 
tion. In the recognition of the higher good (see marginal 
note, p. 94), or the gift and blessing of God, the mero sen¬ 
sual pleasure, the mero living, as an enjoyment, is not 
much romemberod, nor tho time it lasts. The higher 
ospoCt makes the lower seem less, though not undervalued. 

Not life itself, with all its joys, 

Could my best passions move, 

Or raise so high my cheorful ^tco, 

As Thino endearing love. 

Compare It with Psalm iv, 5: " Thou hast put joy Ip my 


gratefully and contentedly eDjoys, to forget the 
“miserable life” (Luther) that he previously 
led, and cares no more concerning the rapid 
flight and short duration of his earthly days, 
(comp. vi. 12). Because God answereth 
him in the joy of his heart. The second 
\3 is subjoined to the first one in the com¬ 
mencement of tho clause, and is therefore better 
translated with “because” or “since” than 
with “for.” 3 njjND lit. “he answers him 

• m • 

with,” i. e he hears him by vouchsafing, etc.; 
for this signification of the llipb, of njj? comp. 

1 Kings viii. 35; 2 Chron. vi. 26; Hos. ii. 2J?. 
All other meanings are contrary to the language 
and connection, e. g. Hitzig: “he makes him 
ready to serve; ” Roster : “ lie makes him sing 
with the joy of his heart; ” Vaihinger (accord¬ 
ing to the Sept, and Vulg.): “he occupies him 
with the joy of his heart,” etc. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

( With Homiletical Hints.) 

The threefold means given in this chapter for 
obtaining and advancing earthly happiness, arc 
the fulfilment of duty towards God, our neigh¬ 
bors, and ourselves; or the three virtues corre¬ 
sponding to these three kind^ of duties— 
zvokftzia, dtnatoavvT) and cutypoovv?/ (Tit. ii. 12; 
Matth. xxii. 37-39). Among the duties to God, 
special attention is directed to proper demeanor 
in regard to prayer and vows; among the duties 
to our neighbor, the avoiding pf injustice and 
covetousness, and as duties to ourselves, tempe¬ 
rance and serene cheerfulness in the enjoyment 
of the pleasures of this life. Each of these spe¬ 
cial directions regarding moral demeanor is so 
presented that its relation to the happiness and 
peace of men’s souls clearly appears. And thus, 
especially, in the sphere of religious duties, the 
necessity of pure truthfulness, sacred earnest¬ 
ness, and careful bridling of the tongue (in 
prayer as in vow^), or, in a word, the just fear 
of God is insisted on as the essence of all those 
conditions on which depends the preservation of 
the Divine favor (ver. 4), and thus the foundation 
of all internal and external happiness. In the 
obligations of justice And unselfishness towards 
our neighbor (vers. 8-17) special reference is 

heart moro than [the joy of] the time when their 

corn and their wine increaseand especially with tho 
Terse preceding (Ps. iv. 7) “Many are saying” (it is 1 U 0 
great inquiry among men) "who will show us good” (the 

good, tho summurn bonum, the H3' 31 £3, the good 

that ifl beautiful), and then how full of light, and power, 
and meaning, is the answer: “Lift Thou upon us tho light 
of Thy countenanco, Jehovah.” That was the good which 
philosophy, whether Epicurean or Stoical, could never find: 
“ J7ie Light of Thy countenance or of Thy presence! Mo 
havo become so familiar with this precious Hebraism, that 
we lose sight of its glorious beauty. In what other lan¬ 
guage, or literature, can we find anything like it? Wilh 
the sentiment of Koheleth that it l^tho thought of God’s 
grace that makes tho good, compare also the language, 
Pb. ixz. 6: "In His favor is life,” and Ps. lxiii.4: “Thy 

loving-kindness is bettor than life”—□’’^np ’J'lpn 21D 

—a good that is more than life. It is the same idea, though 
the language of Koheleth is more calm, more philosophic, 
we may say, than the impassioned diction of the Psalmist, 
made more striking and emotional by the use of the sec¬ 
ond person.—T. L ] 
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made to the certainty of judicial visitation on the 
part of God or the King (vers. 8 and Q), to the 
freedom from slinging avarice and torturing 
care (vcr. 10 to 17), and to the superiority of 
heavenly treasures, which one is not obliged to 
leave here and sacrifice at death, as is the case 
with earthly treasures (vers. 13-16); and these 
are represented as just so many sources of real 
inward happiness and peace. With regard to 
the serenity of life recommended at the close as 
a means of properly fulfilling the duties to one’s 
self (vers. 18-20), sensual enjoyment in itself is 
not so much praised as a principal means of 
happiness, as is the grateful consciousness that 
all joys and blessings of this life come from 
God, together with the diligence and zealous ac¬ 
tivity in vocation that truly give flavor to the 
enjoyment of these pleasures (‘‘to enjoy the good 
of all his labor," ver. 18; “ to rejoice in his la¬ 
bor," vcr. 19) ; and just in this manner is de¬ 
monstrated the way of acquiring genuine and 
lasting happiness, in contradistinction ^Epicu¬ 
reanism and all that philosophy which declares 
pleasure to be the chief good. In a comprehen¬ 
sive homiletieal treatment of the section, the 
theme might be presented as follows: “Of a 
godly, just, and chaste life in this world, as the 
foundation of all genuine happiness in this world 
and the next;’’ or: “Of a right truthfulness, in 
prayer before God, in administration of earthly 
goods before men, and in the wise enjoyment of 
the pleasures of life in presence of one’s own 
conscience;’’ or also (with special reference to 
contents of verses 8 and 9): “Honor all men. 
Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honor the 
king" (1 Pet. ii. 17). 

HOMILETICAL HINTS ON SEPARATE PASSAGES. 

Chap. v. 1. Hieronymus: Non ingredi domum 
Dei , sed sine offensione ingredi y laudis est> 

Melanctiion : — Solomon declares that the 
principal and best worship of God is to listen to 
His word and faithfully follow it. But it has al¬ 
ways been the case that men have invented a 
multitude of sacrifices, and various ceremonies; 
thus the heathen, the Pharisees and the monks 
have falsified the proper way of reverencing 
God. This audacity of man is here condemned 
as a deep sin, however much its originators may 
defend it and praise their superstition as a glo¬ 
rious virtue. 

Starke:— We must visit the church as crea¬ 
tures who humble themselves before their 
Creator, as subjects doing homage to their Lord, 
as paupers begging for spiritual gifts, as sick 
men imploring aid, as Christians ready to serve 
Him with willing and pure heart. 

Berledurg Bible : — Ono must not be sa¬ 
tisfied with simple hearing, else it is this and 
nothing else, and this was not meant. The out¬ 
ward is simply outward; the true object of 
external worship must only be to lead to the in¬ 
ternal. 

Chap. v. 2, 3. Brenz: —Because God alone 
dwells in heaven, i. e. y is alone true, wise and 
just, and wo live on the earth, and are, there¬ 
fore, liars, fools, and Binners,. it in no manner 
becomes us with our human wisdom, which in 
God’s eyes is folly, to judge of divine and hea¬ 


venly things, and to indulge in^nnny words with 
God concerning our worldly affairs, experiences 
and knowledge. But we must listen to God; 
leave to Him every decision, and silently obey 
His word as the only true wisdom. 

Geier: —Think at all times in thy prayer of 
the majesty of God with whom thou speukest, and 
of thine own unworthiness, this will theu 
strongly move thy heart in pious devotion. 

Beiiled. Bible :—“ Let thy words be few— 
how far-reaching is this precept, in leaching, in 
preaching, in prayer, and in ordinary life! 
How many a long sermon would be condemned 
by this censorship, although it might fulfil all 
the requirements of the preacher’s art! And 
how few spiritual things would be found in many 
discourses, if they wero purified of all useless, 
unedifying, vain, annoying, and improper words, 
as they indeed should be !—The Saviour has re¬ 
garded this counsel, and hence has given a very 
short formula of prayer, in the very beginning of 
which Ho impresses on the suppliant the majesty 
of God who is in heaven, but tempers it with the 
loving name of father, etc. 

Vers. 4-7. Brenz: —Vows, which proceed from 
unbelief, or violate the precepts of brotherly 
love, the Christian should neither make nor fulfil 
if he has made them. But if the vow proceeds 
from faith and love, and accords with their com¬ 
mands, then it must be kept: else God will judge 
thee as the fool, i. e. y as the ungodly. 

Lange: —Dear man, seek to maintain thy bap¬ 
tismal vows, therein hast thou vows enough. 

Hansen (vcr. 6):—The mouth enuseth the flesh 
to sin when it promises what the flesh neither 
can nor will perform. 

Starke (ver. 7):—The fear of the Lord is the 
essence of all true- virtue, and it also teaches 
how one should wisely use his tongue (James i. 
26 ). 

Henostenberg :—Ho who really fears God 
will say nothing concerning Him. but that which 
proceeds from his inmost heart, and vow nothing 
but that which lie is resolved inviolably to 
keep. 

Vers. 8 and 9. Luther: —This book teaches 
thee to give thy heart to rest, and not to fret 
and pine too much when things go wrong, but, 
when the devil engages in malice, violence, in¬ 
justice and oppression of the poor, to be able to 
^ay : “this is the course of the world; God will 
judge and avenge it." Let each one, therefore, 
in his sphere do his work with best diligence, 
according.to the command of God: the rest he 
may commit to God and suffer. Let him await 
then what the godless and unjust men may do !— 

Tito utono thou canst not lift, let lie; 

Thy strength upon some other try. 

Melanctiion (ver. 8):—Observe here the dif¬ 
ference between a king and a tyrant. A tyrant 
devastates and destroys ; a good ruler cherishes 
his country, protects and furthers the interests 
of agriculture, the prosperity of the Church, 
the arts and industries, and all good things. 

Starke :—God is the ruler of all nations (Ps. 
lxxxii. 8). The loftiest noble and the meanest 
peasant must alike humbly acknowledge Him as 
his Lord, and^overence and obey Him. 

Wohlfartii :—What Solomon says wo see yet 
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to-day. Although Church and State make every 
effort to advance the cause of righteousness and 
retard that of sin, the realm of evil is neverthe¬ 
less wide-spread, and covetousness, pride, envy, 
deceit, voluptuousness, every where raise in op¬ 
pression their repulsive heads. But let us re¬ 
member that the earth is ever a land of imper¬ 
fection ; then this will not surprise us ; but we 
shall rather be inclined to find in the contrast in 
which the reality stands with the belief in Divine 
justice, a reason for our hope of immortality and 
final reward, and, while wo seek according to our 
strength to prevent evil, we will ourselves shun 
every sin, that we may hereafter stand rejoicing 
before God’s throne. 

Ver. 10 ff. Luther: —What is a miser but a 
poor, tortured, uneasy soul and heart, that is 
always looking after that which it does not pos¬ 
sess ; it is therefore vanity and wretchedness. 
Are not those happy people who are satisfied 
with the present favors of God, and comfortable 
nourishment for the body, and who leave it to 
God to care for the future ?—If now God gives 
thee riclics, use thy share as Ihort usest thy 
share of water, and let the rest flow by thee ; if 
thou dost not do so, thy gathering will be all in 
vain. 

Geier:— The best inheritance that a rich man 
can leave to his children is Christian instruction 
in the discipline and admonition of the Lord, and 
thorough education in the arts and sciences. 

Zeltner: —IIow happy are hearts that are 
heavenly inclined, that are contented with what 


the beneficent hand of God has bestowed on 
them, and enjoy it with His blessing in grati¬ 
tude. 

Woiilfarth:— How foolishly do those act who 
live solely for their earthly existence. 

Vers. 18-20. Luther :—To “ eat in darkness ” 
is nought else than to pass one’s life in melan¬ 
choly. All avaricious and troublesome people 
find something that does not please them, where 
they can fret and scold. For they are full of 
care, vexation, and anxiety; they cannot joy¬ 
fully eat, nor joyfully. drink, but always find 
something that annoys and offends them. 

Lange:—A true Christian uses the nourish¬ 
ment and needful supplies of his body, to the 
especial end that he may recognize the goodness 
of God in all his labor under the sun. 

Hansen : — In order to enjoy the good that thero 
is in the riches of this world, it is necessary that 
one have a perfect rule over them, i. e. t that in 
the use of them he may at all times act in accord¬ 
ance with the Divine purpose, Ps. lxii. 10. 

Berleb. Bible:— As “to the pure every 
thing is pure ” (Tit. i. 15), so also wealth may 
be used by such a one in purity, and it will 
therefore depend mainly on each one’s own heart 
how it stands in the pvesenco of God. But if 
one does not remain contented and quiet when 
house and home burn up, or some other injury 
happens to his possessions, then is he not yet 
rightly placid and tranquil; this is the proof 
of it. 


THIRD DISCOURSE. 

Of true practical Wisdom. 

Chap. VI. 1—VIII. 15. 

A. It cannot consist in striving after earthly sources of happiness. 

Chap. VI. 1-12. 

1. Even those most richly blessed with earthly possessions do not attain to a true and lasting 

enjoyment of them. 

(Vers. 1-6.) 

1 There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, and it is common among men: 

2 A man to whom God hath given riches, wealth, and honor, so that he wanteth no¬ 
thing for his soul of all that he desireth, yet God giveth him not power to eat 

3 thereof, but a stranger eateth it: this is vanity, and it is an evil disease. If a man 
beget an hundred children , and live many years, so that the days of his years be 
many, and his soul be not filled with good, and also that be have no burialI say, 

4 that an untimely birth is better than he. For he cometh in with vanity,, and de- 

5 parteth in darkness, and his name shall be covered with darkness. Moreover he 
hath not seen the sun, nor known any thing: this bath more rest than the other. 

6 Yea, though he live a thousand years twice (old t yet hath he seen no good*:, do not 

all go to one place? / 

7 
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2. He who strives most realoualy after earthly happiness, never gets beyond the feeling of the 
vanity of all earthly things, and the hope of a totally obscure future. 

(Vers. 7-12.) 

7 All the labour of man is for his mouth, and yet the appetite is not filled. 

8 For 'wbat hath the wise more than the fool? what hath the poor, that knoweth to 

9 walk before the living? Better is the sight of the eyes than the wandering of the 

10 desire: this is also vanity and vexation of spirit. That which hath been is named 
already, and it is.known that it is man: neither may he contend with him that is 

11 mightier than he. Seeing there be many things that increase vanity, what is man 

12 the better? For who knoweth what is good for man in this life, all the days of his 
vain life which he spendeth as a shadow? for who can tell a man what shall be 
after him under the sun? 

[ Vcr. 3. Sssn (Sill) this peculiar word occurs Job ill. 10, Ps. lvlii. 9, as well as hero; in all which placos It has tlio 

same meaning of premature birth, or abortion. It comei from the Hiphi! sense of the verb as u?etl in snch places as 
Isaiah xxvi. 29, where it is applied to (he earth as giving birth. For a similar use of tbo Greek iriirra, compare Homer, 
Iliad , xix. 110.—T. L.] 

[Ver. 4. \2; Seo Remarks in Introduction to Metrical Voraion, p. 177.—T. L.] 

[Vcr. 6. said to be a particle Ssquioris Hebraismi (See Gesenics) hut it is onlj' a matter of pronunciation. It is 

only what ^ QX would he in sound if written in full—tho ft in such coses, where the words are pronounced rapidly 

together, being elided In sound. This belongs to the Hebrew, os well as to tho Syriac and Arabic, and its appearance or 
non-appearance in writing is only a peculiarity of orthography which is not determinative of dote, any more than the ab¬ 
breviations of which arc found iu tho undent os well as in tho later Hebrew writings. It would easily come from 

a copyist following the sound.—T. L.] 

[Ver. 10. □IX, the point intended hero requires that this should be rendored as tho propor name. The refjrenco is 

T T 

to the naming, Gen. ii. 7.—T. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

This section contains firstly the negative of the 
illustration relative to the nature of true wisdom, 
which forms the contents of the third discourse, 
or a censure of the vain and perverse efforts of 
those who seek that wisdom in the way of ex¬ 
ternal and earthly happiness. In two clearly 
marked sections or strophes of equal length, the 
author first shows that all worldly blessings are 
of no avail to him who is not able to enjoy them 
(vers. 1-6) and then that this very incapability 
of enjoyment depends partly on the perception 
of the vanity of earlhly things, and partly on the 
necessity, affecting all men, of depending on a to¬ 
tally dark and uncertain future, while dissatisfied 
with the present (vers. 7-12). The latter of 
these two sections (especially in its second half, 
vers. 10-12) reminds us of previous reflections, 
as i. 2-11; iii. 1-9; and partially also of v. 12- 
16. But that the last named passage reappears 
ia its principal thoughts in the present place, is 
an unjustified assertion of some commentators 
(also of Vaihinger, p. 34). For, as Hitzig pro¬ 
perly observes, there the rich man loses his bless¬ 
ings without having enjoyed them; here, on the 
contrary, he retains them. — Ewald, Elster, 
Hahn, and some others, begin a new leading sec¬ 
tion with ver. 10 of this chapter (Ewald, indeed, 
a new discourse, which he extends from vi. 10; 
viii. 16). But since vers. 10-12 clearly belong to 
the description of the vanity of earthly happi¬ 
ness commenced in ver. 1, whilst the admonition 
to walk in the ways of true wisdom does not 
commence until chap. vii. 1, etc., our division, 
which corresponds with the division of the chap¬ 
ters, is to be preferred. 


2. First strophe. Vers. 1-6. The unhappiness 
of not being able to enjoy present earthly bless¬ 
ings. There is an evil which I have seen 
under the sun. In words similar to chap. x. 5 ; 
and in like manner to chap. v. 13.—And is 
common among men. (Zockleu’s transla¬ 
tion, and it bears heavily on man). Literally: 
“And is a great thing on man.” Pl^n cannot 

here have been intended to show the frequency 
of the evil (Luther, “ and is common among 
men;” Vulg. “malum frequens"), but only its 
extent and weight, as is shown by the expression. 
P"13T PTjH in the parallel passages ii. 21 ; and 

viii. 6.—Ver. 2. Atnanto whom God hath 
given riches, wealth, and honor. The same 
triad of sensual goods ; 2 Chron. i. 11 ; comp, 
similar combinations in Prov. iii. 16; viii. 18; 
xxii. 4. IIenqstenderq is arbitrary in the as¬ 
sertion, that by the rich man is meant the Per¬ 
sian , and by the “slrangcr,” named immediately 
afterwards, the successor of the Persian in the 
dominion of the world. This discourse is much 
too general in its character to permit us to seek 
in it such special historical and political allu¬ 
sions. For the doubtful propriety of affirming 
such political allusions in this book, see Intro¬ 
duction, Q 4, 06s. 3. — So that ho wanteth no¬ 
thing for his soul of all that he deaireth. 
(Zockler, “of any thing”). This is clearly 

the meaning of S3D ^DP UPW as is 

shown partly by the suffix in WPK, and partly 
also by the construction of 1DP with [3 occur¬ 
ring in chnp. iv. 8. Therefore not.* “ha wanl- 
eth for his soul nothing of all ” ( Vulg., Dnusius, 
Bauer, fte.). but “of any thing.” Tho Septua- 
gint is more correct, koX ovk iauv vorepuv Ty 
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airrov, also Luther and nearly all the modern 
commentators.— Yet God giveth him not 
power to eat thereof. This incapacity of en¬ 
joyment can proceed from the sickness of the 
wealthy possessor, or from the burden of heavy 
cares which rob him of his sleep (comp. v. 12), 
or from a soul made gloomy by melancholy or 
dejection (comp. v. 17). The author can only 
mean such an inability to enjoy blessings as is 
connected with a steady continuance of their 
possession, as more clearly appears in vers. 3 and 
ti; consequently not an inability caused by the 
deprivation of them, by some other misfortune, 
or by early death, usEwald and Vaiuinger sup¬ 
pose. For O'Sli/n, to empower, to enable, 

t. e., “to allow or grant,” comp. v. 19. God 
must grant us the possession of goods, and also 
the power to enjoy them—the same God who in 
an ethical sphere provides all in all, the Posse, 
the Vclle, and the Perficcre.— But a stranger 
eateth it— i. c., not some robber of his goods, 
(Ewalr, Vaiiiinger) or the successor of the Per¬ 
sian in the rule of the world (Hengstenderg), 
but the reckless heir* of t-lie rich man,who, du¬ 
ring the lifetime of the latter, and when lie is 
tortured by disease, sorrow, or foolish avarice, 
already begins to riot and revel with his goods, 
and after his death will exhaust them in feasting 
and merry-making. (Comp. ii. 18).— This is 
vanity, and it is an evil disease. “Evil 
disease ” is an expression originating perhaps in 
Deut. xxviii. 69, which here signifies an evil re¬ 
sembling a very malignant disease. The word 

"bn, however, has no sort of etymological con¬ 
nection with cholera (^oAtpa from gall). 

Ver. 3. If a man beget a hundred children. 
For the high appreciation, in the old covenant, 
of the blessing of many children, comp. Gen. 

xxiv. GO; Ps. cxxvii. 3-5: Job xxvii. 14; and 
for the value attached to long life, Ex. xx. 12 ; 
Deut. xi. 9, 21; Ps. xlix. 9.— And live many 
years, so that the days of his years be 
many. Herein is meant the sum of all the days 
of which all his years consist (Ps. xc. 10.) To 
the first clause, “ and live many years,” is added 
the latter equivalent one, as explanatory and 
emphatic, without producing an absolute tauto- 
logy.— And also that he have no burial, that 
is, an honorable burial, that testifies of the real 
love of his posterity, and therefore truly deserves 
the name of “burial.” The opposite of such an 
honorable burial is that found in Isa. liii. 9.— 
“ Ifc made his grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in his death:” or in Jer. xxii. 19.— 
“ lie shall be buried with the burial of an ass ;” 
or iu the neglect of burial and the lying ou the 
face of the earth like dung (Jer. viii. 2; ix. 21 ; 

xxv. 33; Isa. xiv. 19, 20; Ps. lxxix. 3). The 

cause of such dishonorable rn53p, which is 
not truly wc arc clearly to find in the 

♦ (The phrase 'H3J UFK, “a Blrnoger man,” cannot pos- 
* : t 

sibly mean here an heir, or one of kin, either near or re¬ 
mote. Besides Cite context, and especially Iho mention of 
his having no funeral, shows an utter dispossession, In what¬ 
ever wav it may bo supposed to have taken place. Ho, and 
his huntlrod sons, are ail reduced to poverty, and thoro is 
mme to do him the honor of such a funeral as his estate 
might have demanded. This is the suroucss of it. —T. L.] 


absence of filial piety and esteem on the part of 
the posterity of the avaricious rich man, and not 
iu the sordid meanness of the latter himself, who 
“ex turpi tcnacitale non audeat aliquid honeslse se¬ 
pulture destinare” (Schmidt, Ramd., and Vaihin- 
ger). Hengstenderg unnecessarily assumes 
for f“POp the signification of “ grave, tomb,” 

a meaning elsewhere quite common. As in this 
passage, so also does the context, in Jer. xxii. 19 
rather demand the sense of ezequix, funus. IIit- 
zia’s position that tl}c words : “ and also that he 
have no burial,” is simply a note originally writ¬ 
ten on the margin of verse 6, is pure coprice.— 

I say that an untimely birth is better than 
he ; —because such a birth lias enjoyed no plea¬ 
sure in this life, but has also experienced no suf¬ 
fering ; comp. iv. 2 f., and especially Job iii. 1G. ’ 
Verses 4 and 5 continue the comparison of the 
untimely birth.— For* he cometh in with 
vanity, i. e., falls into nothingness from his 
mother’s womb. And his name shall be co¬ 
vered with darkness, i. e., be receives no 
name, “but is given over to absolute oblivion.” 
(Elster). Moreover he hath not seen the 
sun; —this sun which shines brightly and lov¬ 
ingly, but also shines on a great deal of vanity 
and vexation, of woo and misery; wherefore it 
may be considered a good fortune not to have 
seen it. This hath more rest thaq the 
other. “ Rest,” i.e. t freedom from the annoy¬ 
ances, toils, and troubles of this life. We are 
certainly not to think with IIitzig of that passive, 
dreamy rest so desired by the Orientals.j- For 
the use of the comparative here, comp. Ps. 

Iii. 3; Hab. ii. 10. Ver. G. Yea, though he 
live a thousand years twice told; there¬ 
fore twice as long as the life of the oldest patri¬ 
archs from Adam to Noah. Hieronymus is cor¬ 
rect in saying : “ et non ut Adam prope mille , sed 
duobus millibus vixerit annis “Not lived, as Adam, 
near a thousand, but two thousand years,”— 
Yet hath he seen no good. Ccmp. ii. 24; 
iii. 12, etc. Do not all go to one place? 
namely, to Scheol, in which all arrive equally 
poor, and where we cannot regain what, we have 
failed to enjoy on earth; comp. ix. 10; xi. 8. 
As an extension to the principal clause, this 
question might be introduced with the expres¬ 
sion: “I ask then.” 

3. Second strophe. Vers. 7—12. The cause of 
this inability to enjoy earthly blessings, consists 

'•‘[It should bo rendered “ though it cometh in with va¬ 
nity,” etc. See the remarks on '3, as denoting a reason 
notwithstanding, as well ns a reason for, Introd. to Metrical 
Version p. 177. The rendering for completely changes the 
sense, and makes I ho reader think of the rich man, until the 
contoxt forces to the other conception. The same effect is 
produced in our E. V. by the rendering he instead of it, 
which is more properly applicable to the abortion, Conceived 
of as impersonal. See Met. Ver.—T. L»] 

tLTho word fini does not primarily mean rest, repose, 

in either sense, but simply a lying down. It rofers to the 

Btato or condition taken as a whole. So Hn'30, from the 

t : 

some root, means a place of rest, rather than rest itself, as in 
Ps. xxiii. 2, jVinUp 'D means not "the still waters,” 

bat the streams by which the sheep lie down to rest. It 
does not refer to the quality of rest, much less to its quan - 
tity as our E. V. would make it: “ More rest than the other 
but is simply an affirming that the stale or condition, on 
the whole, of tho vainly born is better, more desirable, than 
that of the man who vainly lived. The ouo is better off than 
the other.—T. L.] 
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in the vanity of the present and the uncertainty 
of the future conditions of the happiness of men. 
All the labor of man is for his mouth, 
and yet the appetite is not filled.— (Zock- 
ler, “tho soul.*') That is, all human life is a 
grasping after enjoyment, but after an en¬ 
joyment vain in itself, and affording no true 
satisfaction. “ Mouth and soul” stand in con¬ 
trast to each other as representatives of the 
purely sensual and therefore transitory enjoy¬ 
ment (comp. Job xii. 11; Prov. xvi. 26) as 
compared with the deeper, more spiritual, and, 
therefore, more lasting kind of joy. The clear 
sense of this verse, in essential harmony with 
chap. i. 8, is, that the necessity of the inner man 
for a more substantial and lasting enjoyment is 
not satisfied by pleasures of that kind, namely, 
by eating and drinking (ii. 24; iii. 13; v. 18; 
viii. 15); and therefore here cannot be 

translated by “desire, sensual desire;” and this 
same remark applies to ver. 2, or ver. 9, notwith¬ 
standing the opposite view of IIitzig, Vaiiiinger, 
Elster, etc. Luther’s translation is also un¬ 
fitting; he gives “heart,” but his entire concep¬ 
tion of the verse is grammatically inaccurate: 
“Labor is appointed to every man according to 
his strength, but the heart cannot abide by it.” 
Ver. 8. For what hath the wise more 
than the fool? That is, one may strive after 
the more earnest and real, instead of the mere 
sensual pleasure, and thus, by a desire for food 
for his soul, show himself a wise man in contrast 
with the fool who seeks only to satisfy his mouth: 
but the former has no real advantage over the 
latter, since neither attains to the desired 
“satisfaction of the soul.” This sentence clearly 
holds a confirming relation to the preceding, and 
not an opposing one, as Elster holds; he trans¬ 
lates \3 by “nevertheless,” as does Hitzig, who 

regards this verse as opposing the contents of the 
verse preceding. Henqstenderq affirms an ex¬ 
travagant comparison between the wise man and 
the fool, when he supposes that both are here 
equally accused of avarice. On the contrary, a 
distinction is here clearly drawn between the de¬ 
sire of the fool, aiming at possession and enjoy¬ 
ment, and the more thoughtful, more self-pos¬ 
sessed, more honorable and worthy conduct of 
the wise man.* The latter is indicated in tho 
second clause by the words: The poor that 
knoweth to walk before the living. Here 
the word poor ('JJJ humble) shows the moral 

condition and demeanor of the wise man, by vir¬ 
tue of which, with a more just conception of 
himself as an humble “ quiet one in the land,” ho 
leads a modest and retired life (comp. Ps. x. 2; 
xxxiv. 6; xxxvii. 2; Zech. ix. 9, etc.); but 
“ knowing to walk before the living, is 

*[Stn*rt‘fl view here la worthy of consideration. “It is 
tho "2 apuclictic,” he says, “i. e., snch as is employed in 

sentences of this natnre: If—so and bo; then ('3) this or 

that conscqnoDce.” Ho takes It as An objector’.* language, or 
the author personifying an objector, thu*: “ The appetite is 
nnt satifJUd;—then (a.*ks the ioqairer) how do the wiso have 
any advantage, elc.f" Stuart Bays “the question is not 
answered here;” but it may be regarded as having a sug¬ 
gested, if not a direct response In the verso following: bet¬ 
ter the tight of the eyes, thal'ie, the contented enjoyment of 
the wise, than the fool’s ever roving desire. This h the view 
adopted and expressed in the Metrical Version.—T. L.j 


understanding the correct rule of life, and tho 
true and godly intercourse with one’s fellow-men, 
and is, therefore a circumlocution to express the 
idea of “wise” in the solemn Old Testament 
sense. Ewald, following tl^o masorctic accen¬ 
tuation (which is here not authoritative), sepa¬ 
rates jHl' (knowing) from the following infi¬ 
nitive clause, and regards this as the subject: 
“ What profits it to the patient man, to the under¬ 
standing man to walk before tho living (i. <?., to 

live) ?” But the adjective conception of jnr. 

“ knowing, intelligent,” is neither sustained by 
Prov. xvii. 27, nor Eccles. ix. 11, and the paral¬ 
lel passages iv. 13, 17, and many others, support 
the direct connection with the following word 

f?nV The explanations of Luther are ungram¬ 
matical. “ Why does tho poor man dare to be 
among the living?” and the Vulg. “ El quid pau¬ 
per , nisi ut pergat tlluc, ubi est vita?* 1 Ver. 9. 
Better is the sight of the eyes than the 
wandering of the desire, (Zockler, “ of tlic 
soul ”). That is, because the wise man with his 
strivings after higher aims, has nothing better 
than tho pleasure-seeking fool, therefore a con¬ 
tented enjoyment of the present is the most de¬ 
sirable, more to be desired than a reslless stri¬ 
ving without satisfaction, or than the wearying 
one’s self with manifold designs with no hope of 
their success. The “ sight of the eyes ” is here, 
as in ver. 11, 7, the pleasant enjoyment of that 
which is before the eyes, or of the good and tho 
beautiful which are present. (See Luther on 
this passage, in the Homiletieal Hints). The 
wandering of the soul (not of the desire, see Yor. 
7), is the uneasy scheming of the man dissatis¬ 
fied with his modest lot, the passionate pETEupt- 
^Eodai (Luke xii. 29) or the Qp6vEtv ra irtyqkd 
(Rom. xii. 16), consequently the same as the ex¬ 
pression: “ Ilis soul shall not be filled ” in vers. 
3 and 7, only marking more clearly than this the 
self-caused guilt of the want of spiritual content¬ 
ment. This sentence has many parallels among 
the classic authors; e.a., Horace, 4 Ep. I. 18, 
96 ss : r 

Inter cuneta leges, ct percontabere doefos , 

Qua rations queas traducere leniter cevum, 

Ne te semper inops agilct vexelque cupido, 

Ncpaoor et rerum mediocritcr utilium spes. 

Comp. Marcus Aurelius Ilf., 16; IV., 26; Juve¬ 
nal, Sat. XIV., 178; Lucian, Necromant. /., 194, 
etc .— This is also vanity and vexation of 
spirit; namely this maxim: “Better is the 
sight of the eyes,” etc., and a life and conduct 
in accordance with it. A partial reference of 
nraa to the “wandering of the soul” (LuTJiEn 

and Henostenderg) corresponds quite as little 
to the sense as the extension of the thought to 
everything from ver. 7 onward [Vaihinoer and 
Elster]. Comp, tho case precisely similar to 
this in chap. ii. 26. Ver. 10. That which 
hath been is named already. This remark, 
reminding us of chap. i. 9 f., proves the author’s 
way for the description of the total uncertainty 
and obscurity of the future of man, in so far as 
it points to his banishment into the fixed circle 
of all creature life and action. “That which 
hath been is named already,” i. e it has already 
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been, in the past, something in its nature mani¬ 
fest and well-known. The exclusive reference 
of the clause to man, by means of which Gen. 
v. 2; Ps. cxxxix. 1G, etc ., would become paral¬ 
lels of this passage, is forbidden by the neuter 
HD. The discourse does not make special 

reference to man until we reach the following 
clause. And it is known that it is man, 
[Zockleii, “the man”]. Here Ewald nnd El- 
stkii are correct; it is not “that he is a man ” 
(Knobel, VAiniNaEit, IIengstendebg) or, “what 
the man is ” (Hosenmuelleii), or, “who the 
man is” (IIaiin), or finally, “that if one is a 
man lie cannot contend,” etc ., (Hitzig), —these 
are all conceptions t hat militate against the con¬ 
nection, and do not correspond to the simple 
expression tznx N'n-nu/K. * Neither may 

he contend with him that is mightier 
than he. That is with God, namely, with Him 
who is ^'pn or ’TJ/ [Job v. 17 ; lluth i. 20, 21, 


*[V('r. 10. “That which hath been is named already, and 
it in known that it is man.’’ This rendering of our English 
Version seems to have little or no meaning, and points to 
no connection with tho following verse. Stuart's is little 
hotter. Zockler sheds no light upon it. lio 1ms no right 
to regard so distinct and emphatic a phrase as lOfcy NlpJ, 

os meaning simply a known cxistcnco in tho past. Tho 
other interpretations, of Ewald, Ei.ster, K.nodel, Vaihingeh, 
IIenostemuerg, Hosenmueller, Hahn, fail to satisfy. Their 
very discrepancies as to the rendering of so simple a phrase 
as C31X fr>in show that they have missed some 

fundamental idea which would at once take away from it 
all uncertainty. IIitzig’s is tho most unmeaning of them 
all. Tho older commentators, such as Munsterus, Mercehus, 
Tirinus, Pineda, Ar. Montanuh, Geieu, and even Grotius 
( see Pole’s Synopsis) saw in it an allusion to tho narrative, 
Gen. ii. 10, of Adam's giving names to things ( nomen indi- 
tuni conoeniens rci cujusque naturse) and to tho name of 
Adam itself, ns derived from Gen. ii. 7 and ver. 2. They fail 
however to bring it clearly out. Among tile moderns, 
Wordsworth distinctly lavors this view. See also tho re¬ 
marks of the spiritually minded Matthew Henry. Tho key 
of the passage would seoin to be given iu the words "03 
VDjy iOpl (comp. Gen. ii. 19 K)n)» u ‘ts name was 

namod of old.” Thero is no need of departing hero from* 
tho most oIobo and literal rendoritig, or for seokiug any for¬ 
eign idea in the word naming , as though it wero a mere 
expression for existence (Stuart and Zockleh) or for being 
well-known. Tho referenco is to the supposed fact, or idea, 
that names denote (os tho best philology shows they woro 
originally intended to denote) tlio naturo of tho thing 
named,—an idea which certainly seems to bo implied in the 
account Gen. ii. 19. Keeping this in Yiew. wo get a clear 
meauiug from tho most literal rendering: mity HO “what 
athingis" (HD here used indefinitely like the Greek n, Latin 
quid, aliquid, see Job xiii. 13; Prov. ix. 13; 2 Sam. xviii. 27; 

Ecclc9.i.9; iii.15,22; vii.21; viii.7; x.llj.or, withltjfX or 

• ■ —■ • • 

■ ■ • 

illud quod), “ what each thing is,'* or, “ each thing . what it is, 
its name was named of old,"— that is, it was named according 
to what it is (comp. Aristotle’s peculiar expression for tho 
idea, or individuality, of a thing, its to tL ijv elyai, its being 
what it is, or its being something). And then what follows 
is Hlatud by way of example; tho conjunction ^ being used 
comparatively as it often is: “ and so, known what 

t : 

he is (Xin u man,” or ratlior “Adam” (keeping Iho 

proper name in translation as tho only way of giving force 
to the play upon the name. Thus known for what ho is 
(by his name), or thus made known (denoted what ho Is) 
is Adam (man from earth). Then thore is seen immediately 
the connection with Iho next verse, expressing his weakness 
ns woll as earthliness. Tho whole, then, may be thus 
paraphrased: ‘Namosof old were given to things, to each 
thing, according to their naturo; bo man was denoted, made 
known, or simply, known, from what he is, his earthliness 
and frailty.’ Tho objection of Zockler iu respect to tho 
gender of HO has no weight. It 19 taken indefinitely, and 
go what (that which) was used instead of who. Comparo 

Pd. viii. 5 Enja* no. Ps. cxliv. 3 no, “what is 

v: T T T T 

man? ” The Metrical Version follows a close literallty at 
the expense of smoothness,—the words in brackets not at 


etc .] , who is superior to man just because He is 
mightier than man [UOD ^pnn] or because 

He has ordained the whole circle of human ex¬ 
istence with absolute creative power, so lliat 
man may neither contend with Him nor break 
through the limil to which he is assigned. For 
the word |H, “(o contend with any one,” com¬ 
pare !™ 2 Sam. xix, 10, which there, as else¬ 
where, has this sense. For the sentence com¬ 
pare also the question (originating perhaps in 
this very passage): //?) aurou ecpev ? 

1 Cor. x, 22.—Ver. 11. Seeing there be 
many things that increase vanity. That 
is, human life abounds in possessions, chances, 
vicissitudes of fortune, trials and dangers which 
strengthen in us the feeling of the vanity and 
weakness of this earthly existence, and show us 
that we arc absolutely dependent on a higher 
power against which we cannot contend. The 
context decides against the ordinary rendering: 
“for there are many words which,” etc ., [Sept., 
Vulg., and also Ewald, IIitzig, Elsteii and 
IIaiin], for the reference to useless talk, etc ., is 
foreign to it.*— What ia man the better? 
Namely, that ho possesses, experiences, or en¬ 
joys these many things that simply increase 


all adding to tho sense, but necessary to givo the English 
reader tno play upon the name. It is as though there had 
been used the word mortal, which is taken in English for n 
name or epithet of man, or the Greek /Spore*, which i9 so 
much used in IIomer for tho same purpose. Thero is proba¬ 
bly somo allusion to the peculiar language of this passage in 
the Midrash Itabba (on Numb, xix.) whero we have the fol¬ 
lowing account: “ When the Holy Ouo had created Adam. 
Ho brought before him the animals, and said of each, see 
this (HI what is this), what is its name (IDty HO)? 
Adam said, this is *Vlty, shor, (ox)—this is “VlDn, chamor, 

(ass)—this Is D'D. bus (horse), and so on. And thou—wlmt 
is thy name7 lie answered, I should be called 

T T 

(Adam) bccauso I was taken from adamnh. And I,—what 

Is my name? Thou sliouldst bo called ’jlX, Adonai, for 

Thou art Adon ^3*7 jHX), the Lord of r11 Tby 

creatures.” There can bo good reasons given for Koheleth's 
philology hero, but its correctness or incorrectness is of no 
account In reference to the allusion, or the idea of humanity 
which it conveys. See Genesis, p.203,margioal note.—T.L.) 

*[0a the contrary tho contrast seems clearly to point to 
tho rendering words, although Zockler agrees hero with 
our English Vorsion, and with that of Luther. It is con¬ 
firmed by what follows: “who knows”—“who can tell.” 
It indicates tho disputations which had commenced in tho 
speculative or philosophical world, and which Solomon had 
doubtless heard of, although perhaps not fumiliarwilh them. 
Ilis intercourse with tho Egyptians, Phojnieians, Sabwans, 
and Arabians (perhaps with some of the more eastern people 
to whom his slii^s had gone), was sufficient for this purpose. 
The ftpeculative mind began very early to inquire concern¬ 
ing the design and end of hnman life, dc fmitnis bononim et 
vudorum. Philosophy was then rising in Greece; though, 
at this early time, its schools had not yet assumed shape. 
“Many were saying (CD’HDN Ps* > v - 7) "‘ho W G1 

show us the good.” Wo bavo seen how the Fsalmist an¬ 
swers the questions thero (Marg. note p. 93) by directing to 
the real good, q'jfj the truo evfiaijiopi’a, the favor of 

God, or blessedness in distinction from mere happiness,—“the 
light of Thy countenance Koheletb here regards nB vanity 
all merely human disquisitions of ^ this kind. Thoy only 
“increase vanity” (see 1 Cor. vii. 1, i) yvSttri^ $uoaoi. “know¬ 
ledge pufieth up,” blowcth up), or as It may be read, taking 

bsn adverbially, they multiply In vain.” What is man 

the better for all this talk? Who knows what is good for 
him ? Who can tell him what shall be after him ? By way of 
contrast compare Ps. cxlx. 129,130: “Thy testimonies are 
wonderful; the entrance of THY words giveth light; they 
give understanding to the simple,”—T. L.] 
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vanity.—Ver. 12. For who knoweth what 
Is good for man in this lifo ?—Namely, what 
of earthly things, whether happiness or unhap¬ 
piness, wealth or poverty, the fulfilment of his 
desires or their disappointment. The concealed 
nature of man’s own future is expressed by this 
question.— All the days of his vain life. 
Literally: “ the number of the (lays,” etc, 

(Com. v. 18) is the accusative of measure 
or duration.— Which he spendeth as a 
shadow. Literal: '* and he passelh them,” 
etc. Because 'O' (days of) is separated from 

Otyy'_ by a compound genitive, the copula 
19 placed before this clause which is to be con¬ 
sidered as relative (Uitzig). With 'D' ni^JJ 
O'Tl compare xpbvov tzolcIv Acts xv. 83, dies 
faccre, Cicero ad Attic, v. 20.—For who can tell 
a man ? here, is not equivalent to 44 so 

that,” but is substantially synonymous with ’p 

44 for,” (comp. Deut. iii. 24; Dan. i. 10), ex¬ 
pressing an. affirmative and intensified sense. 
Comp. Ps. x. 6 ; Job v. 5; ix. 15; xix. 27. In 
the present clause the effort is certainly to in¬ 
tensify the truth that man is not permitted to 
look into the future of Ms earthly existence.— 
What shall be after him under the sun. 
“After him,” «. e., after his present condition, 
not after his death; comp. iii. 22; vii. 14; and 
see the exegetical illustrations to the former 
passage. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

( With Homiletical Hints.) 

The theme of this section is too narrowly 
drawn, if, with Starke, we find only therein de¬ 
picted 44 the extremely unhappy nature of the 
miser,” or, with Hengstenbebg, 44 the vanity 
of wealth,” [and indeed, as Hengstendeilg 
supposes, illustrated by the example of the rich 
Persians* and the poor Israelites]. That which 
in the present chapter i9 discountenanced, and 
presented as incompatible with true wisdom, is 
not merely the striving after money and posses¬ 
sions, but also the desire for honor, long life, 
many children (vers. 2, 3, 6), and, in short, the 
struggle for earthly happiness in general . And 
firstly, in vers. 1-6, wealth without a cheer¬ 
ful and contented feeling in the heart, then 
in vers. 7-9 sensual enjoyment without satisfac¬ 
tion of soul, and finally in vers. 10-12, a happy 
present with an obscure and uncertain future, 
are named as those things which must bring 
men to the consciousness of the vanity of all 
earthly goods and pleasures, agd forbid them to 
strive after them. All the conditions and cir¬ 
cumstances named, belong to those 41 many 
things that increase vanity,” as found in ver. 11, 
and which, according to vers. 3-6, permit the 
longest life, and the one most richly blessed 
with posterity, to seem scarcely any better than 
the lot of an untimely birth that has not even 

*[A false historical hypothesis, especially if it be In the 
face of tli* claim marie by tho writing Itself, produces great 
mischief in continually warping exegesis. Nothiug shows 
tnia more than IIexostenbero’s continually turning the 
most general remarks Into somethlog about the Persians 
and tliu Persian times.—T. L ] 


seen the light of this world. It is a bitter and 
cutting thought, which, like tho similar one in 
chap. iv. 2, f., is only softened and, as it were, 
excused by the admonition to a contented, re¬ 
signed and grateful enjoyment and use of life, 
which clearly forms its background [distinctly 
visible in ver. 9], and. again practically takes 
away the one-sided character of the apparent 
accusation of the Creator and Ruler of tho 
world. Only the insatiable, ever-dissatisfied 
chasing after earthly means of happiness is 
thereby forbidden, as in opposition to the di¬ 
vinely-appointed task of human life. A tem¬ 
perate and modest striving after a cheerful and 
useful course of life, (which verse 8 expressly 
praises as the characteristic of the wise mail) 
is emphatically recommended, not only in the 
preceding chap. v. 18-20, but in those immedi¬ 
ately following [especially in chap. vii. 11 ff.] 
It is the cheerful and noble form of ouppoouvrj, 
that cardinal virtue, not merely of the ancient 
classical but also of biblical ethics, which forms 
the framework of this mainly gloomy and ad¬ 
monishing picture, and presents a corrective to 
contents so apparently dubious, and easily misun¬ 
derstood. 

The principal thought of this chapter might 
be well represented by the following quota¬ 
tions : “ Set your affections on things above, not on 
things on the earth or, “Lay not up for your¬ 
selves treasures on earth,” etc.; or, il And the world 
passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that doelh 
the will of God abideth .forever” (Col. iii. 2; 
Matt. vi. 19; 1 John ii. 17). 

HOMILETICAL HINTS ON SEFAIiATE PASSAGE9. 

Vers. 1, 2. Bbenz: The scheming and striv¬ 
ing of our old Adam \3 of such a nature, that it 
measures the happiness of this life solely accord¬ 
ing to the abundance of treasures and riches. 
Let this old Adam go, for it is of no use! Dost 
thou think that nothing would be wanting to a 
happy life if thou only liadst an abundance of 
riches and honors ? The matter is very differ¬ 
ent, as daily experience teaches. — Weimar 
Bible : The lamentations .of the miser are not 
removed by excess of riches, by the number of 
children, or by long life ; they ore rather in¬ 
creased by these things (1 Tim. vi. 10).— Lange: 
The desire for temporal things clings to us all, 
and when we cease to watch and pray, we can 
soon be put to sleep, and charmed to our ruin, 
by such earthly love. 

Ver. 3-6. Geier: A long life without rest 
and peace in God, is nothing but a long martyr¬ 
dom.— Starke : To have many children is a 
special blessing of God (Ps. cxxvii. 3; cxxviii. 3, 
f.); but apart from the enjoyment of divine 
favor, this also is vanity. —Lange: What the 
untimely birth loses of natural life without any 
fault of its own, that the miser wantonly robs 

himself of in spiritual life.Because his 

soul has no firm foundation in communion with 
the good God, it goes to ruin, (Gal. vi. 8). 

Vers. 7 and 8. Tubingen Bible: Abovo all 
things let us strive that our immortal spirit bo 
filled with heavenly treasures, which alone can 
truly satisfy it. —Lange: He who cares noL to 
appease and satisfy his soul, finds his proper 
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place among fools, Luke xii. 19 f.—II engsten- 
deeg : Tliat the soul of man. is never satisfied, 
notwithstanding his narrow capacity for enjoy¬ 
ment, is very strange, and a mighty proof of 
the degree to which our race, since Gen. i. 3, 
has yielded to sin and folly, producing “many 
foolish and hurtful lusts,” (1 Tim. vi. 9). 

Ver. 9. Luther: It is better that we use 
what is before our eyes, than that the soul 
should thus wander to and fro. Solomon means 
that we use the present and thank God for it, 
and not think of other things, like the dog in 
the fable that seines the shadow and drops the 
meat. And he therefore says: what God has 
placed before thine eyes (the present) that use 
contentedly, and follow not thy soul which does 
not become filled.—Therefore let every Christian 
and believer rest with what ho has, and be sat¬ 
isfied with what God lias given him in the pre¬ 
sent! But the ungodly are not thus; all that 
they sec is a torture to themj for they use not 
the present, their soul is never filled, and it 
wanders hither and thither. He who has im¬ 
mense sums of money lias not enough; he does 
not use it but desires more; if he lias one wife 
ho is not satisfied but wants another ; if ho has 
a whole realm, lie is not contented ; as Alexan¬ 
der the Great could not be satisfied with one 
world.—CnAMEit: Be contented with what thou 
hast; this is better than in greed to be ever 
desiring other things.— Beilleb. Bible : This is 
the wandering of the soul, that runs about 
among creatures, and, like Esau, on the field of 
this world, chases after a palatable food, which 
wisdom finds only at home, and in the repose of 
contentment.— Henostenderq : It is better to 
rejoice in that which is before our eyes, how¬ 
ever humble it may be, since man really needs 
so little, than to yield to the caprices of one’s 
lusts, and to torture one’s self with plans and 
hopes that so easily deceive us, or, if they are 
fulfilled, afford so little happiness. 

Vers. 10 and 11. Cramer : That man should 
leave a pleasant name and memory behind is not 
unchristian; but the highest good does not con¬ 
sist therein. For as time discovered all things, 
so it covereth all things up. (Ps. xxxi. 13 ; 
Ex. i. 8).—Hansen : All human things are sub¬ 
jected to God. He often deposes the highest 


from the throne of their glory where they least, 
expect it, Dan. iv. 27-30.— Hengstenberg : If 
man is in a state of unconditional dependence 
on God, he should not permit to himself many 
vagaries, and should not torture himself with 
schemes and stratagems; because he cannot, 
protect what he has acquired, and is not for a 
moment certain that he may not hear tho cry ; 
“ thou fool, this night thy soul will be demanded 
of thee ; ” therefore .it is foolish to envy the 
headen because of their wealth, which can so 
soon wither away, like the flower of the field, 
James i. 10, 11.—-The rich man has, in truth, 
no more than, the poor one; what the former 
seems to have over tho latter, proves, on closer 
inspection, to be but show and vanity. It dis¬ 
appears as soon as the judgments of God pass 
over the world. 

Ver. 12. Luther: Men’s hearts strive after 
all sorts of dings: one seeks power, another 
wealth, and they know not that they will 
acquire them; thus they use not their present 
blessings, and their hearts ever aspire to that 
which they have not yet, and see not yet.—Why 
do we thus annoy and torture ourselves with 
our thoughts, when future things are not for a 
moment in our power? Therefore we should be 
contented with the present that God gives us 
now, and should commit all to God, who alone 
knows and rules both the present and the future. 
—Rambacii: From all which it appears, that 
there is nothing better than to proscribe base 
avarice, be content with the present, and enjoy 
it with a pious cheerfulness.— Zeyss : Although 
a Christian may not know how it may be with 
the things of this world after his death, yet 
he can be assured by faith that he, after death, 
will be with Christ in heaven.— IIengstenberg : 
One would only be justified in esteeming wealth 
in case he knew the future, and had it in his 
power. The merest chance can suddenly rob 
one of all that has been gathered with pain and 
toil. A great catastrophe may come and sweep 
everything away as a flood. The practical re¬ 
sult therefore is that one should strive after the. 
true riches. As P. Gerard says: “ Earthly 
treasures dissolve and disappear , but the treasures 
of the soul never vanish.” 


B. The true Wisdom of Life consists in Contempt of the World, Patience, and 

Fear of God. 

Chap. VII. 1-22. 

1. In contempt of tho world and its foolish lusts. 

(Vers. 1-7.) 

1 A good name is better than precious ointment ,* and the day of death than the 

2 day of one’s birth. It is better to go to the house of mourning, than to go to the 
house of feasting; for that is the end of all men; and the living will lay it to his 

3 heart. Sorrow is better than laughter: for by the sadness of the countenance the 
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4 heart is made better. The heart of the wise is iQ the house of mourning ; but the 

5 heart of fools is in the house of mirth. It is better to hear the rebuke of the wise, 

6 than for a man to hear the song of fools: For as the crackling of thorns under a 

7 pot, so is the laughter of the fool: this also is vanity. Surely oppression maketh 
a wise man mad ; and a gift destroyeth the heart. 

2. In a patient, calm, and resigned spirit. 

(Vees. 8-14.) 

8 Better is the end of a thing than the beginning thereof: and the patient in spirit is 

9 better than the proud in spirit. Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry: for anger 

10 resteth in the bosom of fools. Say not thou, What is the cause that the former days 

11 were better than these ? for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this. Wisdom 

12 is good with an inheritance : and by it there .is profit to them that see the sun. For 
wisdom is a defence, and money is a defence: but the excellency of knowledge is, 

13 that wisdom giveth life to them that have it. Consider the work of God: for who 

14 can make that straight, which He hath made crooked? In the day of prosperity 
be joyful, but in the day of adversity consider: God also hath set the one over 
against the other, to the end that man should find nothing after him. 

3. In earnest fear of God, and penitential acknowledgment of sin. 

(Vees. 15-22.) 

15 All things have I seen in the days of my vanity: there is a just?7ia?i that perisheth 
in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man that prolongeth his life in his 

16 wickedness. Be not righteous over much; neither make thyself over wise: why 

17 shouldest thou destroy thyself? Be not over much wicked, neither be thou foolish: 

18 why shouldest thou die before thy time? It is good that thou shouldest take hold 
of this; yea, also from this withdraw not thine hand: for he that feareth God 

19 shall come forth of them all. Wisdom strengtheneth the wise more than ten 

20 mighty men which are in the city. For there is not a just mau upon earth, that 

21 doeth good, and sinneth not. Also take no heed unto all words that are spoken; 

22 lest thou hear thy servant curse, thee: For oftentimes also thine own heart knoweth 
that thou thyself likewise hast cursed others. 

[Ver. 3. The primary sense is excitement of mind, or feeling , of any kind, or from any canso. Paerst, commo- 

lum, ccmcitalum esse. It is like the Greek dv/io$, or opyrj, in this respect. It may bo grief (sorrow), or anger. Tho con¬ 
test determines. Here, in ver. 3, it evidently means the opposite of plflEf laughter, mirth, joy. In ver. 9lli, on the 

other haod, it mnst have the sense of anger, though both ideas are probably combined.—T. L.] 

[Ter. 7. pEfJf means the deposition or state of mind from which oppression comes (v/9pi?, insolence,pride) rather than 

the act. It is also to be determined from the context whether it Is Ylolence, insolence, etc., exercised upon the wise man, 
or by him, that is, whether it is objective, or subjective. The latter sense, here, best suits the context. Such a spirit iu 
the wise man may make mad even him, or make him decide wrong, if we regard 1^31"!, here, as meaning a judge.—T.L.] 

[Ver. 12. ^7¥3 Je regarded by some of the best critics as a calo of beth essentlm, or as having an assertive force, as In 

the Arabic, but there la no good reason for this.—T.L.] 


EXEQETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. This section, which describes the nature 
of genuine, practical wisdom, just as the pre¬ 
ceding one presents the contrary, is clearly 
divided into three divisions or strophes. The 
first of these (vers. 1-7) treats of the contempt 
of worldly pleasure, and the sacred earnestness 
of life,—the second , (vers. 8-14) of a forbearing, 
patient, and resigned disposition,— the third, 
(vers. 15-22) of godly demeanor, and humble 
self-appreciation, as conditions and essential 
characteristics of that wisdom. A division of 
these three strophes into half strophes is super¬ 


fluous (Vauiinqer) ; there is only observable a 
sharper and deeper incision in the train of 
thought, in the middle of the last strophe, or in 
the transition from the fear of God to self-ap¬ 
preciation, after verse 18. 

2. First Strophe: Vers. 1-7. Of the advan¬ 
tage of a stern contempt of the world over fool¬ 
ish worldly pleasure.— A good name la bet¬ 
ter than precious ointment. Comp. Prov. 

xxii. 1, where OE7 signifies, just as in this 

passage, a good name, a good reputation or 
fame; see also Job xxx. 8, and for the parono¬ 
masia in DBf and p&7 see Canticles i. 3. [Ia 
this place Zocklee gives us specimens of play 
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upon words in German, such. a9 arise from 
Geriicht and Woklgeruch, etc which arc not 
translatable, except by a general reference to the 
metaphors to be found in English and other 
languages, wherein character , reputation , etc. t is 
said to have its good or evil odor. It might be 
compared with the opposite Hebrew word 

he stank, odiosus fuit , 1 Sam. xxvii. 12.—T. L. 

—And the day of death than the day 

of one’s birth. For the suffix in tfwn comp. 

v. 18; viii. 1G; Isa. xvii. 6; Jer. xl. 5 and 
similar cases of relation of a definite suffix to 
an indefinite subject. The sentence is the same 
as chap. iv. 3; vi. 3-5. It here serves as a 
preparation for the following sentences, whose 
aim is to heighten the duty of a sacred earnest¬ 
ness of life, just as the commendation, in the 
first clause, of a good name as something better 
than precious ointment, is to pave the way for 
this recommcndalipn of a serious disposition 
despising the pleasures of the world. In this 
common relation of the two clauses to the fun¬ 
damental thought of the necessity of a serious 
purpose, lies the inward connection, which we 
may no more deny [with Hengstenberg and 
many others] than erroneously assert on the 
basis of the false assumption that the second 
clause refers specially to the fool, or through 
any other similar subtilties. Elster is correct 
in saying: “Because a good and reputable 
name, which secures an ideal existence with 
posterity, is more valuable than all sensual 
pleasure, such as is obtained through precious 
ointments, therefore the day of death must 
seem to bring more happiness than the day of 
birth ; for this ideal existence of posthumous 
fame docs not attain its full power and purity 
until niter death : but external pleasures and 
enjoyments, which we arc accustomed to desire 
for a man on the day of his birth, pleasures 
which are dependent on his sensual life, prove 
to bo more empty and vain than the joy afforded 
by the thought of a spiritual existence in the 
memory of posterity.”—Ver. 2. It is better 
to go to a house of mourning. That is, 
a house wherein there is mourning for one de¬ 
ceased, “a house of lamentation” (Luther). 
The connection of the expression favors this 

Bense of the significant SDK JV3, taken back¬ 
wards as well as forwards ; and also with ver. 
3 f. For the expression for nrWO rr3 “house 

of carousal,” of drinking (not specially a drink¬ 
ing resort) compare the similar expression 
in Esther vii. 8,’ For the entire sentence comp, 
the Arabic proverb (Scuulten’s Anthology , 
p. 48, 73): “ If thou kearcst lamentation for 
the dead enter into the place; but if thou art 
bidden to a banquet pass not the threshold.” 
For that is the end of all men. “That,” 
(fc'Mn) i. e., not the mourning, but the fact that 
a house becomes a house of mourning. It is 
therefore for K’M on account of the attrac¬ 
tion of ns IIiTZia rightly regards it.— 

And the living will lay it to his heart. 
Ver. 3. Sorrow is better than laughter. 
DjJJ) here, docs not, of course, mean (hat pas¬ 
sionate sorrow or anger against which we are 


warned as a folly in ver. 9, but is essentially 

the same as in ver. 2, consequently a 

grief salutary, and nearest allied to thatr godly 
sorrow spoken of 2 Cor. vii. 10. For pinttf. 

“laughter,” boisterous, worldly merriment, 
comp. ii. 2, and also ver. G. —For by the sad¬ 
ness of the countenance the heart is 

made better.—jh, like 0\p D'J3, 

1 T 4 T * T 

Gen. xl. 7 ; Nek. ii. 2, signifies not an evil coun¬ 
tenance, but a sad, sorrowful one, and 2 1 ) 20" 

is not to be understood of the moral amendment, 
but of the cheering up and gladdening of the 
heart ;* comp, the Latin, cor bcnc se habet , as 
also the parallels chap. xi. 9 ; Judges xix. 6, 9; 
Ruth iii. 7 ; 1 Kings xxi. 7. But cheerfulness 
and contentment of the heart, wilh a sad coun¬ 
tenance, can only be imagined where its thoughts 
have begun to take the normal direction in a 
religious and moral aspect; moral amendment 
is therefore in any case the presupposition of 

nS xtrn, and there is, therefore, no contradic- 

tion but the clearest harmony with Prov. xiv. 13 ; 
xv. 13; xvii. 22; xviii. 14.—Ver. 4. The 
heart of the wise is iu the house of 
.mourning. Drawing his conclusion from vers. 
2 and 3, the author returns to the expression of 
the second sentence. Because a serious disposi¬ 
tion is everywhere more salutary than boister¬ 
ous worldly merriment, it is plain that the 
former will bo peculiar to the wise man, as the 
latter to the fool, Vaiiiinger observes very 
correctly, “that one perceives from this pas¬ 
sage that the preacher, however often he recom¬ 
mends enjoyment of life, never means thereby 
boisterous pleasures and blind sensual enjoy¬ 
ment, but rather worthy and grateful enjoyment 
of the good and the beautiful offered by God. 
Such an enjoyment is not only possible with a 
serious course of life, but is indeed only thereby 
attainable.”—Ver. 5. It is better to hear 
the rebuke of the wise. For rnpl, “ rc- 

t t : 

bukc,” censure,, reproof on account of foolish 
or criminal behaviour, comp. Prov. xiii. 1. In¬ 
tercourse with wise men, i. e., strictly moral and 
religious individuals, who can easily impart 
those censures, belongs to those expressions of 
a serious, world-contemning spirit, of which a 
few other examples have been cited, such as to 
“go into the house of mourning,” to “be of 
a sad countenance.”— Than for a man to 
hear the song of fools. Literal: “Than a 
man hearing the song of fools.” Flattering 
speeches are not specially meant here (Vulg. 
adulatio ), but the extravagant, boisterous and 
immoral songs that are heard in the riotous 

carousals of foolish men, in the HHE/D JV3 

or “house of feasting.” Comp. Job xxi. 12; 
Amos vi. 5; Isa. v. 11, 12.—Ver. G. For as the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. The 
fire of dry thorns, quickly blazing up, and 
burning with loud crackling and enapping, and 
also quickly consumed (comp. Ps. lviii! 9; 
cxx. 4; and especially cxviii. 12) is here chosen 

*[8ce Metrical Version, and tbo remarks on this passage 
Introd. to Met. Vers, page 179.—T. L.] 
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ag the emblem of the loud, boisterous, and 
vacant laughter of foolish men, who are at the 
same time destitute of q 11 deeper moral worth. 
This also is vanity ; namely, all this noisy, 
merry, vacant and unfruitful conduct of fools.— 
Ver. 7. Surely oppression maketh a wise 
man mad; and a gift destroyeth the heart. 
\3 in the beginning of this verse can neither 

be considered as containing a cause or a motive 
[this is the opinion of the most commentators, 
also of IIitzig, V\ihinger, Henostenberg, 
Hahn, etc .), nor a3 an adversative equivalent to 
“yet,” or “but” [Ewald, Elster]. Like the 

in chap. vi. 12, it here clearly expresses 
an intensifying sense (comp. \3 in Isa. v. 7; 

Job vi. 21, etc.). The connection with the pre¬ 
ceding is as follows: So great is the vanity of 
fools, and so powerfully and rapidly docs it 
spread, like the blazing fire of thorns, that even 
the wise man is in danger of being infected by 
it; and deluded from the path of probity in 
consequence of brilliant positions of power, 
striving after riches, offers of presents or bribes, 

etc. (for which Ewald in his Biblical An¬ 

nual 1856, p. 156, unnecessarily proposed to 
read — a conjecture abandoned by him 

afterwards) does not mean in a passive sense the 
oppression of the wise man by others, but rather 
the “pressure” which he is tempted to exercise, 

just as njHD means a “present,” or bribe which 

is offered to him. The wise man is regarded as 
a judge, who, in the exercise of his functions, 
needs true wisdom, bo much the more because 
he may easily be deluded by bribery and be 
tempted to misuse his official power. For the 

expressions bVin “ to delude, to make a fool 

of,” and nS iax “to corrupt the heart,” cor- 

rumpere , comp. Isa. xliv. 25; Jer. iv. 9.* For 
the sentence see Deut. xvi. 19; Sirach xx. 27; 
[but not Prov. xvii. 8; xviii. 16; xix. 6, etc., 
where allowable giving is meant]. 

3. Second strophe. Vers. 8-14, Of the value 
of patience, tranquility, and resignation to the 
will of God. Better is the end of a thing 
than the beginning thereof. The sense is 
not the same as in ver. 1, but rather, according 
to the second verse, as follows: it is better 
quietly to await the course of an affair until its 


*[Tbe common view of thla passage as given in E. V. 
which makes Ihe wise man tho object of oppression, is un¬ 
questionably wrong, though so often quoted and U3ed aa 

historical illustration. It does not agree with SVlH, which 

does not mean the madness of frenzy caused by a sense of 
wrong, bat vain glory, extravagance, inflation, coming from 
inward wrong-reeling. Zockleb is donbtloss right in saying 
that it does not denote passively tho oppression which the 
wise man suffers from others; but his rendering "pressure” 

seemB forced and far from being clear, may denote a 

state of sool leading to wrong and oppression, as well as the 
outward act itself; as In Ps. lxxlll. 8, ptfp 1*13T1 is par¬ 
allel to CJnSD, “ they speak lofty,” arrogantly. 

•, T 

Compare also Isaiah iix. 13, where U is Jolnod with PHO 

M perverseness,” and falsehood. See also Pa. lxlt.11. The 
connection, then, is with ver. 6: “To hear the reproving of 


issue, and not to judge and act until then, than 
to proceed rashly and with passionate haste, and 
bring upon one’s self its bad consequences. 
The peculiar sense of corresponds 

to tho calm demeanor expressed by, the terra 
“long-suffering” in the sense of the Now Testa¬ 
ment panpoOvpta (Col. i. 11; Heb. vi. 12, 15; 
James v. 7, 8) ; and for the violent temper 
described in tne second place, we have the 
slate of mind denoted by the word 

“haughty,” or “presumptuous.” Comp. 1 
Kings xx. 11. —Ver. 9. Be not liasty in thy 

spirit to be angry. The word “ lo to 

morose,” sensitive [see remarks on ver. 3 above], 
is a peculiar species of haughtiness mentioned 
in the previous verse, and one Very frequently 
and easily occurring; it is not fully expressed by 
nn as Hengstenberg supposes [quite 

as little as 1HN is expressed by O’BX ^p.^. 

• • _ • • 

flpad've, cig opyip> , James i. 19],—For anger 

rests in the bosom of fools; that is, a fret¬ 
ful, irritable disposition is mainly found in fools, 
is deeply rooted in their nature and has its homo 
there. For no, in ibis sense sec Prov. xiv. 33; 

Isa. xi. 2; xxv. 11. For the sentence sec Job 
v. 2; Prov. xii. 16.—Ver. 10. Say not what 
is the cause, etc. Finding fault with the pre¬ 
sent, and a one-sided praise of past times, is a 
well-known characteristic of peevish and fret¬ 
ful dispositions, and of those surly carpers at 
fate of ver. 16, and those dijficiles , queruli , lauda- 
lores temporis acti of the Iloratian epislola adPisoncs t 
(line 173). For thou dost not inquire 
wisely concerning this. That is, not so 
that thy question is made on the basis of wise 
reflection, and therefore proceeds from this 
source. Comp, the similar use of the preposi¬ 
tion |D, ebap. ii. 10; Ps. xxviii. 7.—Vers. 11 

and 12. The praise of wisdom, in so far as it 
is in harmony with a thoughtful, patient, and 
even soul.— Wisdom is good with an in¬ 
heritance. [Zockleb. : as an inheritance]. 

nHni nv does not mean “with an inheritance 

or fortune,” as if the sense were the same as 
that in chap. v. 18 (Sept., Vulg., Luther). 
The connection decides against this, as well as 
against the view of Ewald : “ in comparison 
with an inheritance,” and against the still more 
unfitting view of IIajin : “ wisdom is good 
against destiny.” (!) Dj; is undoubtedly used 

in the same sense as in chap. ii. 16; Gen. xviii. 

tho wise Is better than to listen to tho song of fools.” Ver. 0 
is simply an illustration of what is meant by the song of 
fools, and then follows the briof clause, “ this too is vanity,” 
which, although connected by tho accents with ver. 0, must 
refer to the whole context that precedes: since it would 
seem superfluous thus to characterize simply lho empty 
talk of fools. It is frequently the case in Kohelclh that an 
admonition, or serious maxim, given in ono sentence, is 
afterwards quAiifled, if not wholly modified or retracted, in 
another; as though thero were some vanity oven in the 

gravest of human words or acts. Ssn nr-ox "this too 

V T V — 

may be vanity.” that Is, “ the reproof of the wise,*' or of the 
judge, (as Zockleh, from the context, correctly regards 
him); for his own arrogunce, or perverseness of temper, 
may lead him nstray, or a Lrlbo may corrupt his heart. And 
thus there is brought out, wliat seems evidently intendotl, a 
contrast between the inward and outward deranging power. 
—-T. L.] 
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23; Ps. lxxiii. 5; Job ix. 20.*—And by it 
there is profit to them that see the sun ; 
i. e., for the living (comp. vi. 5 ; and the Ho- 
meric bpav Qaog geXipin, ’also the Latin, diem 
videre). IIeuzfeld, IIitzio, and IIesgsben- 

berg unnecessarily take *17V in the adverbial 


sense of “more, better slill,” in order to let the 
second clause appear as an intensification of the 
first. The adjective or rather the substantive 
sense, corresponds better to the poeLical charac¬ 
ter of the passage, and is equivalent to p*1jTV; 

in support of which chap. vi. 8 may be quoted, 
and in which the second clause becomes the ex¬ 
act parallel of the first.—Ver. 12. For wisdom 
is a defence, and money is a defence. 
(Lit. Gcr., in the shadow of wisdom, in the 
shadow of money). That i9, lie who dwells in 
the shadow of wisdom is just as much protected 
as he who passes his life in the protection of 
much money; therefore an exact parallel in 
sense with ver. 11, first clause. Symmachus is 
correct: oketzel ootpta a ketzci to dpyvpiov ; but 
the Vulgate is not wholly so: “Sicut enim protegit 
sapientia , sic protegit petunia” Knobet, and 
Hitziq are too artificial in saying that 3 here is 

the belh csscntix, which would bo therefore trans¬ 
lated : “Wisdom is a shadow, (that is a defence) 

and money is a shadow.” is rather to bo 

taken here as in Ps. xci. 1, where it is parallel 
with 3nD3. The shadow is here used as a sym¬ 
bol of protection, with the subordinate idea of 
the agreeable, as also in Ps. exxi. 4; Isa. xxx. 
2, 3; xxxii. 2; Lamentations iv. 20, etc .—But 
the excellence of knowledge is; i. e. y the 
advautago that knowledge (-HJH comp. i. 16) 

has over money, that which makes it more valu¬ 
able than money. ftjn here altcrnalcs with 


n03n simply on account of the poetical paral¬ 
lelism.—Wisdom giveth life to them that 
have it; lit., “it animates him” (JTnfl). rrn 

is not “ to keep in life ” (IIitzig), but “ to 
grant life,” i. c. y to bestow a genuine liappy'life. 
Comp. Job xxxvi. G; Ps. xvi. 11; xxxviii. 9; 
Prov. iii. 18; especially the last passage, which 
maybe quoted as most decisive for our meaning. 
IIengstenbeiig lays too much stress on iTHf!. 

in claiming for it the sense of reanimating, of 
the resurrection of that which was spiritually 
dead (according to Ilosea vi. 2 ; Luke xv. 32, 
etc.); and Knobel too little, when he declares: 
“ wisdom affords a calm and contented spirit.”* 


*[Thero scorns no good reason for departing boro from the 
usual sense of d; with, in connection with. The other 

passages referred to explain themselves. The word PlSni, 

ns used In ninny places, does not mean inheritance generally, 

like but a rich and ample possession, in a most 

r •*: 

favornblo sense, as one given by tho Lord, or Inherited from 
one’s father, an estate, or property. Tho sense is obvious: 
Wisdom is a good alone, but when joined witli an ample 
estate, as a means of doing good, then is it especially an ad¬ 
vantage to the sons of men. Soo Metrical Version.—T. L.] 

f[Ver. 12. rPnn riD3nn» rendered “ wisdom givoth life.” 
v” : t : t - 

Wo cannot help thinking that Koheleth means more here 
than ZbCKLEu’s interpretation would give, or any of the others 
he mentions. There is a contrnst, too, giving the connection 
of thought, which they all fail to bring out. ** In the shade 
of wisdom, as in the shade of wealth;” that is, in both is 


—Ver. 13. Consider the work of God ; for 
who can make that straight which He 
hath made crooked? A return to the ex¬ 
hortations to a calm, patient spirit (vers, 9 ami 
10), with reference to God’s wise and unchange¬ 
able counsel and will, to which we must yield 
in order to learn true patience and tranquility. 
The connection. beLween the first and second 
clauses is as follows: In observing the works of 
God thou wilt find that His influence is eternal 
and immutable; for who can make that straight 
which lie hath made crooked, i. e., harmonize the 
defects and imperfections of human life decreed 
by Him; comp. i. 16; vi. 10; Job xii. 14; Rom. 
ix. 9. As this connection of thought is evident 
enough, one need not, with IIitzig and others, 
lake 'D in the sense of “ that,” to which in¬ 
deed the interrogative form of the second clause 
would be unfitting.—Ver. 14. In the day of 

prosperity be joyful.— 31D3 is equivalent to 

3iC3~3Ss. Comp. chap. ix. 7; 1 Kings viii. 66; 

Sir. xiv. 14.— But in the day of adversity 
consider. “ Behold, look at, observe ” [namely 
the following truth]; comp. DX3 in ver. 13. 

Ewald is harsh and artificial in his rendering: 
“and bear the day of misfortune,” taking 3 71X3 

in a sense that ho claims is sustained by 
Gen. xxi. 16.— God also hath set the one 
over against the other. This is the substance 
of that which one must consider in adversity, 
fully corresponding with what Job says in ii. 10. 
— To the end that man should find no¬ 
thing after him; i. e., in order that he may 
fathom nothing that lies beyond liis present con¬ 
dition (Vnnx as in iii. 22; vi. 12), or in order 

that the future that lies behind him, or, according 
to our more usual expression, that lies before him, 
remain hidden and concealed from him, and 
that he may, in no wise, count on it, but rather 
remain in all things unconditionally dependent 
on God, and His grace (Elster, Vaiiiinger 
and Hengstenberg aro correct on this point). 

R'bty rn33 Sj£, lit.: “ on account of that, that 

not” (comp. Sjj, “on account of,” chap. 

iii. 18; viii. 2) is not equivalent to “ so that not,” 
[Luther in his Commentary ], or, “ therefore, 
because not” [Hitzig and IIahn], but clearly 
introduces the divine dispensation in assigning 
sometimes good and sometimes evil days; there¬ 
fore it should be rendered “to the end that.” 


there a defence. Defence of what? Of life evidently. Ia 
this they both agree; but knowledge, wisdom (variety of 
expression for tho same thing), does more than this. Its 
great pre-eminence is, that it giveth life to its possessors 
(rmn makes them alive). This means something moro lhau 

mere animating, in tho ordinary senso of chcoring, onlivcn- 
ing, or making happy, etc . Knowledge is life. Vivere est cogi- 
tare. It is, in a high sense, the soul’s being. It is truo of mern 
human knowledge, science, philosophy, intuition. Much . 
moro may it be said of divine or spiritual knowledge. 

“ Man lives not by bread alone, but by ©very word that pro¬ 
ceeds from the mouth of God,” Deut. viii. 3; Matt. iv. 4. 
“Tho words that I speak unto you, they aro spirit, and 
they are life,” John vi. 03. It is not mcrelj’ spiritual, that 
is, moral reanimation, as Heptostenherq would have it, but 
tho very life of tho soul. It is a sufficient argument against 
the other interpretations given, that in failing short of this 
they lose the contrast, and fail to exhibit that connection to 
which tho antithetical nicety of the proverbial diction evi¬ 
dently points.—T. L.] 
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4. Third strophe. Vera. 15-^22. Of the value 
of the fear of God and humble self-apprecia¬ 
tion. All things have I seen, etc. “ All,” 
t. c. t not all kiuds [Luther, Vaihinger, Hexg- 
stenderg], but everything possible, everything 
that can come into consideration, everything to 
whose consideration I could be directed (accord¬ 
ing to vers. 13 and 14). In the days of my 
vanity, i. e ., since I belong to this vain, 
empty life of earth. There is no indication 
that those vain days passed completely by during 
the life of the Bpeaker,* and this passage can¬ 
not, therefore, be used as a proof that Solomon, 
who became repentant in his old age, is the 
speaker.— There is a jnst man that perish- 

eth in his righteousness.—17', ‘‘there is,” 

does not belong to 13N, but to therefore 

the meaning is not “the just man perisheth. > ’ 
Vi*? is not “through his righteousness” (Uai- 

dueit, Vaihinger, Hitzig ); but in it; comp. 
Ewald, Lchrbuch , $ 217, 3, f. The intention 
here is to announce something which Kohe- 
lcth saw, an evident fact; but this is only the 
external connection, the association of right¬ 
eousness and misfortune; not, on the contrary, 
the misfortune effected through righteousness. 
The same thing occurs in the following clause, 

where is not to be understood as 


censures in Malt, xxiii. 6, 7 : Qikavotv—KaXeioQat 
ut d T<jv avOpuTruv paftftl t pa ft ft l. Why shouldst 
thou destroy thyself? Namely by the curse 
which God has put upon the vices of arrogance 
and hypocrisy; Comp. Christ’s expressions of 
woe unto you Pharisees ! in Matt, xxiii. Hit- 
ziq says: “Why wilt thou isolate thyself?” 
This is a useless enfeebling of tho sense; for 
ver. 15, as well as vers. 17 and 18 show that 
the warning of the author is meant in all seri¬ 
ousness, and that he refers to divine and not 
merely human punishment. Comp, also the 
sentence of Ezekiel xxxiii. 11, so closely allied 
with this present one: “Why will ye die; 0 


for regarding p’Tjy, in the 15th verse, as having any other 


than its ordinary sense, or the truly righteous man. It is 
the same experience that Koheleth presents elsewhere, tho 
just man in this world having the same lot ns tho wicked, 
and sometimes Buffering when the wicked seems to escape 


with impunity,—like the experience of tho Psalmist, Ps. 
lxxiii. 4, 5. The p'^tV, in the 16th verso, is, doubtless, sug¬ 


gested by that in the preceding, bnt such a fact would not 
necessitate their having precisely the same meaning; since 
the connection may be poetical, or suggestive, rather than 
logical. ZuCEtrR’s idea, therefore, of its meaning here tho 
self-righteous, or Pharisaical, might be sustained, perhaps, 
without carrying theidea into the prccedingvcrse. Ills view 
of the n:nri the over-righteous, is very similar to 

- I 

that of Jerome, who interprets the passage ns n condemna¬ 
tion of one who over-judges, rigidum et tructm ad omnia 
fratntm peccata ,—the worthy lather, perhaps, little think¬ 
ing how distinctly he was giving a feature of his own 


“ through but in, that is, in spite of lii3 wicked¬ 
ness. But the author desires by no means to 
present that righteousness in which one perish- 
eth as blameless, but has doubtless here in view, 
as in the subsequent verse, that self-righteous¬ 
ness, that apparent outward righteousness which 
our Lord so often had to censure in the Pharisees 
(Matt. v. 20; Luke v. 32; xv. 7, etc.) and which 
appeared quite early in Old Testament history 
as a religiously moral tendency, comp. Int. \ 4, 
Obs. 3.— And there is a wicked man that 
prolongeth his life in his wickedness. 
T"?--- understood, comp. viii. 12, 13; 

Deut. xxii. 7; Prov. xxviii. 2, 16, etc. —Ver. 16. 
Be not righteous overmuch, neither 
make thyself overwise. Clearly a warning 
against that strictly exact, but hypocritical and 
external righteousness of those predecessors of 
the Pharisees to whom the preceding verse re¬ 
ferred. 03nnn (Reflexive of tZ33n “tomake 

^ • I •• a 

wise”) can scarcely here signify anything else 
than as in Ex. i. 10; therefore sapientem se gessit t 
not sapientem seputavit. This expression “make 
thyself not over wise,” is consequently not a 
warning against vainly imagining that one is 
wise, but against the effort to appear eminently 
wise, and against a pretentious assumption of 
the character of a teacher of wisdom, in short, 
against ihat Pharisaical errorf which Christ 

t [There is no indication to the contrary, it should rather 
be said. The Hebrew is remarkably plain, and there is no 
way of making it mean “since I belong to this vain empty 
life.” This is too mnch practised by those who deny the 
Solomonic origin of the book, thus to take away the forco of 
certain passage that plainly speak for it, and then to reason 
on their own false hypothesis. Had this expression not 
occurred at nil. the whole book famishes evidence that it 
was written by one who had an nnosnal experience of the 
vanities and viclssltndes of life. A mere person a tor could 
never have expressed It so feelingly.—T. LA 

* [Ver. 10. “ Be not ocer - righteousetc . There is no reason 


character. “Do not,” ho rays, “in this respect, bo too just 
(that is, too rigid), because ‘an unjust weight,’ be it too 
great or too small. * ia an abomination to the Lord.”’ Ami 
then he cites our Lord's precept, Malt, vii., Judge not. etc. 
The beiDg over-wise he refers to proud or curious inquiring 
into the hidden works and ways of God, such as Paul con¬ 
demns, Rom. ix. 20, ond the confounding to the effect pro¬ 
duced by God’s rebuke, or 6uch an answer as the Apostle 
gives: “Nay, who art thou, Oman?” Stuart renders it, “do 
not overdo.” Habdi Schelomo, following the Targum and 
Jewish authorities so early ils to be referred to by Jerome, 
regards as meaning hind or mercifitl, and alleges tlio 

example of Saol, who through mistaken clemency, spared 
the life of Agug. Others refer it to a too strict judging of 
the ways of Providence, or the arraigning them for what 
seems to us unjust; ns when we see tho righteous perish 
and the wicked man living on in his wickedness. An argu¬ 
ment for this interpretation is the support it 6cems to have 
from ver. 15. Another interpretation regards it as a caution 
against asceticism and moroseness, In denying one’s self 
innocent pleasures for fear of finding sin in them. This Is 
the view of Maimohides In tho Fad llachazakah. Part I., 
Lib. IV., Sec. III., 3, 4. Akin to (his is the view, Btated by 
him, which regards it as rebuking works of supererogation, 
—a b when a man attempts to do more than the law re¬ 
quires. 

If we keep in view, however, the general scope of this 
musing, meditative, book, it will bo found, we think, that 
the two members here mean very much the same Ihing: 
Do not view the world, or llio Ways of God, too narrowly, as 
though we, from our excecdingly'limited position, conld de¬ 
termine what it would bo just or unjust for God to do, or 
permit. This is in harmony with the preceding verse. It 
famishes us with a key to the transition in the train of 
thought: When you see the righteous suffer, and the wicked 
prosper, do not let tho thought, or even feeling, arise in 
your mind that you could, or would, he more equitable, If 
yon had the management of the world. This is agreeable 
to tho general style of Koheleth,—one thought correcting 
what seems too strongly stated, or which may be liablo to 
misunderstanding, in another. It is also in perfect harmony 
with what follows: “ Be not overwise;” that is do not specu¬ 
late too much,or theorize too mnch, do not 

play the philosopher too mnch; yon know too little; yonr 
Daconianism (ob he might have said had ho lived in Ihrso 
our boasting times) has too small an area of inductivo facts 
from which to construct systems of the universe (especially 
in its moral and spiritual aspects) out of nebular hypotheses. 
This corresponds with what is said chap. HI. 11, about " the 
world so given to the minds of men that they cannot find 
out the work that God worketli, the end from the begin- 
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house of Israel?” and also Eceles. iv. 5. . Vcr. 
17. Be not ovei much wicked, neither be 
thou foolish. Koheleth. docs not recommend 
a certain moderation in wickedness as though 
lie considered it allowable, but simply and alone 
because he recognizes the fact as generally 
acknowledged and certain that in some respects 
at least, every man is somewhat wicked by 
nature; see vers. 20-22. Ho who is “over 
much wicked” is the maliciously wicked or 
downright ungodly one who sins not 

merely from weakness, but with consciousness 
of evil (comp. Lev. xlii. 27 ; Numb. xv. 27; 
Ecclcs. v. G). Such a one is co ipso “foolish” 

jiaivopEvo^ ry atincia, that is, ft fool in the 

sense of Ps. xiv. 1 ; liii. 1.— Why shouldst 
thou die before thy time ? That is, before 
the time assigned thee by God. For this thought 
of the shortening of the days of the wicked 
through divine justice,* comp. Prov. x. 27 ; 
Ps. lv. 23; Job xv. 32; xxii. 1G.—Ver. 18. It 
is good that thou shouldst take hold 
of this ; yea, from this also withdraw not 
thine hand. A recommendation to avoid the 
two extremes of false righteousness and bold 
wickedness (of the Pharisees and Sadducecs) 
harmonizing with the thought of Horace: 
“Medium tenuere beati; medio tutissimus ibis:** 
and this is not meant in the superficial sense of 
the ethical eclecticism of the later Greeks and 
Romans, but in that stern religious sense, which 
the Lord expresses when, in Matt, xxiii. 23, in 
words most nearly allied to these, (raura 6k k6et 
7T oif/Gcu KaKsiva (i?/ atyicvar) lie demands the most 
conscientious connection between the outer and the 
inner fulfilment of the law .— For he who fectl- 
eth God shail come forth of them all. 
Namely i'rom tho bad consequences of false 
righteousness and those of indecent contempt of 

ning.” It is the same idea that we lmvo chap. Tiit. 17: “ Man 
cannot find out the work that is done under the sun, and 
ovon if a wiso man (a philosophor) say that he knows it, he 
shall not bo able to discover it.” Tho Vulgate renders it, 
neque plus sapias quarn necesse est. Jerome, in his Latin 
Version, ne quieras amplius , LXX pp ao(£i£ov. The whole 
precept, then, may bo taken as a condemnation of that 
spirit which would be more just and wise than God. No 
man professes this, or would oven admit that ho thus feels, 
yet it is realized when any one, in any way, finds fault with, 
or even doubts, or lias difficulty with, tho ways of God in 
the world. Such a temper is also condemned Eccles. v. 8: 
“ If thou soeat oppression of tho poor, etc., be not astonished 
concerning such a matter, for He who is high above all is 
watchiug them.’* Compare also Job iv. 7, whero the Spirit- 

voice says to Eliphaz pIX’ KMJNn. “shall a man 

it:- - v:- 

(PpoTbs, mortalis) be more just than God?” This is being 
nann p ,T l¥. So also Ps. xxxvii. 1: “Fret not thyself 

against the evil doors." The Ilithpahel form, 1—iTinnn, 

would authorize U9 to understand it of a seeming or affected 
wisdom, but It more properly means hero a prying into the 
divine mysteries, whothor of revelation, or of tho super¬ 
natural, or an arrogant denial of both, grounded ou tho 
comparative iurinllesimality of our knowledge. 

(for tho fuller Ilithpahel nn^pip/n> 

• T T i» • , 

7w obstupescas (Jerome); ralher “why shouldst thou be 
desolate,” or “make thyself desolate,” which would corres¬ 
pond to the first interpretation of t^DTinn, “alouo iu thy 
wisdom or “ why shouldst thou be confounded.” lie who 
presumes to settle matters too high for him, will surely, in 
some way, be taught his ignorance and his folly.— T. L. 

*Tlio Syrian has something here which Is not in tho He¬ 
brew, nor in any other version, frOnori xSl “that thou 
mayeot not be hated.”—T. L.] 


the law, and bold immorality. with the 

accusative, signifies here as in Jer. x. 20, 
0JX5P \33, “my children desert me”), Gen. 

xliv. 4 (TJ?n-nX 'KIT “they went out of the 

city ”), Amos iv. 3, etc.: “to go from something, 
to escape a thing,” (comp, also 1 Sam. xiv. 41). 
Hitzig’s view gives ft somewhat different sense: 
“ He who fearcth God goes with both,” t. <?., 
does not strive to exceed the just medium; this 
is similar to the Vulgate (nihil negligit) and to 
the Syriac ( ulrique inhseret). But the usus lo - 
quendi is ralher more in favor of the former 
meaning. Ver. 19. Wisdom strengtheneth 
the wise. Lit., “proves itself strong to him 

(ronS more than,” etc., i. c. } it protects 

him better, defends him more effectually. More 
than ten mighty men which are in the 
city; than ten heroes which arc at the head of 
the troops, than ten commanders surrounded by 
their forces, to whom the defence of tho be¬ 
sieged city is entrusted. For the sentence comp. 

Prov. x. 15, (where fj? fY3p reminds of *7 

xxi. 22; xxiv. 5. The wisdom whose mightily 
protecting and strengthening influence is here 
lauded, is of course, that genuine wisdom which 
is in harmony with the fear of God; it is that 
disposition and demeanor which hold the true 
evangelical mean between tho extremes of false 
righteousness and lawlessness, which forms the 
necessary contrast and the corrective to “ tho 
being over wise” censured in ver. 1G.—Ver. 20. 
For there is not a just man upon earth 
who doeth good and sinneth not. There¬ 
fore (this is the unexpressed conclusion), every 
one needs this true wisdom for his protection 
against the justice of God ; no one can dispense 
with this only reliable guide in the way of truth. 
This sentence confirms the 19th verse in the first 
place, and then the whole preceding warning 
against t.ho extremes of hypocrisy and impeni¬ 
tence. Comp, the similar confessions of the 
universal sinfulness of our race in Ps. exxx. 3; 
cxliii. 2; Job ix. 2; xiv. 3; Prov. xx. 9; 
1 Kings yiii. 46.—Vers. 21 and 22 are not simply 
connected with ver. 20, as Knobel supposes, 
(who brings out the sequence of thought by 
means of the idea that as sinners we fall short 
of our duty, and cause adverse judgments 
against ourselves) but is also connected with all 
the preceding verses from the 15th on, so that 
the connection of ideas is as follows:* You will 
certainly receive the manifold censure of men 
for living according to the doctrines of this 
wisdom (you will be considered hypocritical, 
excessively austere, eccentric, etc.,') ; but do not 

TTbia seems exceedingly forccdand far-fetched. Knodel’ 3 
view is more so. Tho simple order of thought may bo 
stated thus: Wise men aro scarce, being to the strong men, 

the captains, or principal men in a city, about 

ns one to ten; but one, a truly righteous, or perfectly right¬ 
eous man, is not found on earth, etc. Tho wiso man of vcr. 
19, is uot the pious man necessarily, or the one who fears 
God, thougli that may he included, but wiso, simply, in dis¬ 
tinction from men of power or political eminence, or wise 
like tho one described chap. ix. 15, “who saved tho city.” 
Such may be found, but tho perfectly righteous is a charac¬ 
ter that does not exist upon oarth. Tho particle '3 hero is 

f 

emphatic, cnlling attention to tho fact regarded as strange, 
aud yet well known. Seo Metrical Version.—T. L.] 
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be led astray by this, and do not listen to it; 
and this out of humility, because you must ever 
be conscious of your faults, and therefore know 
sufficiently well what is true in the evil reports 
of men, and what is not.— Also take no heed 
unto all the words that are spoken. That 
is, do not cast all to the wind that thou hearest, 
but only, do not be over anxious about their 
evil reports concerning thee; do not be curious 
to hear how they judge thee. We are therefore 
warned against idle curiosity and latent desire 
of praise, and reminded of the very significant 
circumstance that one’s own servant may accord 
to the vain listener disgrace and imprecation, 
instead of the desired honor.—Ver. 22. For 
ofttimes also thine own heart knoweth 
that thou thyself likewise hast cursed 
others. The expression, 44 thine own heart,” 
is clearly equivalent to the guilty conscience 
that accuses man of his former sins, especially 
of his unkindness to his neighbor, and his viola¬ 
tions of the eighth commandment, and thereby 
demands of him a more humble self-apprecia¬ 
tion, and a wiser restraint in intercourse with 
others, n may be considered 

either ns the accusative of time—“many times ” 
—or the objective accusative—“many cases” 
—but belongs in cither case closely to JTV, not 

lo nV?p. The first t=H is, in strictness, super¬ 
fluous. at the beginning of the second 

clause, is not “so that” (Elsteh), but “there 
where ” (“ where it happened that,” etc .); comp. 
Gen. xxxv. 13-15; 2 Sam. xix. 25. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

(With Homiletical Hints.) 

This section has three divisions describing the 
nature of genuine wisdom in three principal 
phases;—as an earnestness of life, despising 
the world, as patience, resigned to God, and as 
an humble penitent fear of God. Of these, the 
third affords a rich harvest in the dogmatic field, 
and mainly by emphasizing one of the must im¬ 
portant anthropological truths of the Entire Old 
Testament revelation, namely, the universal sin¬ 
fulness of the human race (see especially ver. 
20, and also the parallel passages there quoted 
from Psalms, Job and the Proverbs). This truth 
appears here in a connection which is the more 
significant because it forms the background, and 
the deepest motive, to all the preceding admo¬ 
nitions. It explains not only the preceding 
warning against the two extremes of hypocriti¬ 
cal and false righteousness and bold lawlessness, 
(the cardinal vico of Jew and Gentile before 
Christ, or the fundamental error of Pharisees 
and Sadducees among the later Jews); but it also 
finally serves as a basis and impulse (in the first 
two strophes) to the admonitions to holy earnest¬ 
ness, and to a calm and resigned state of soul. 
In the admonition to a Btcrn contempt of the 
world and its pleasures, this is especially clear; 
for this admonition closes in verse 7 with the 
highly impressive reference to the fact, that 
even wise men are exposed lo the seduction of 
vices and follies of divers kinds, whence directly 
springs the duty of turning from the busy^ 


tumult of tho world, and of anxious zeal for 
one’s own salvation in foar and trembling. But 
the second division (vers. 8-14) also presupposes 
the fact that men, without exception, lie under 
the burden of sin; as it dcolares wisdom [which 
is unconditional resignation to the divine will] 
lo be the only dispenser of true life (ver. 12) 
nnd describes, as the salutary fruit of such wis¬ 
dom, the patient endurance of the evil as well ns 
the good days which God sends. It needs no 
further illustration lo prove that this significant 
attention to the principal anthropological truth 
of tbe Old Testament gives to this chapter a 
peculiarly evangelical character, — especially 
with the quite numerous parallels in New Testa¬ 
ment history. (Comp. Malt. v. 4 ; Luke vi. 25 ; 
James v. 0, e/c., with ver9. 3, 4, G ; and 2 Cor. 
vii. 10 with ver. 3; James v. 7, 8 with ver. 8; 
James L 19 with ver. 9; Matt, xxiii. 5 ff. with 
ver. 16 ff.; Matt, xxiii. 23 with ver. 18; Horn, 
iii. 23 with ver. 20). 

We may regard the following as the lending 
proposition of the entire section: The universality 
of human sin and the only true remedy for it. Or, 
God withstands the arrogant and grants Ilis 
favor to the humble; or, ‘‘Blessed are they that 
mourn: for they shall be comforted; Blessed are 
the meek: for they shnll inherit the earth: 
Blessed are they which do hunger nnd thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be filled ” 
(Matt. v. 4-6, three beatitudes of the sermon on 
the mount, corresponding to the three divisions 
of this chapter).—Comp, also Starke. Two 
rules for Christian conduct: 1. Be ever mindful 
of death (1-7) ; 2. Be patient and contented 
(8-29). 

HOMILETIC A L IIINT9 ON SEPARATE rAS9AOES. 

Ver. I. Cramer:— Faith, a good conscience, 
and a good name, are three precious jewels; we 
can get nothing better than these from this 
world.— Starke: —The death of the saints is the 
completion of their struggle against sin, the 
devil and the world ; it is to them a door of life, 
an entrance into eternal rest and perfect secu¬ 
rity.— Hengstenberg :—The difference between 
the proposition in the latter clause of the first 
verse, and similar expressions in the Gentile 
world, is that the Gentiles did not possess the 
key to explanation of human Borrows on earth, 
and did not understand how to bring them into 
harmony with divine justice and love. 

Ver. 2. Mf.lanchtiion :—In prosperity, men 
become reckless ; they think less of God’s wrath, 
and less expect His aid. Thus they become 
more and more presumptuous; they trust to 
their own industry, their own power, nnd are 

thus easily driven on by the devil. — Tubingen 
Bible: Joy in the world is the mark of a man 
drowned in vanity. It is much better to mourn 
over sin, nnd, in reflecting on this vanity, to 
seek a higher joy that is in God.— Starke: — 
Although'not all cheerfulness is forbidden to the 
Christian (Phil. iv. 4), it is always safer to think 
with sorrow of one’ssin, guilt, and liability to pun¬ 
ishment, than to assume a false gladsotneness.— 
Henostenberg :—Periods of sorrow are always 
periods of blessings for the Church.—DEicnEnT: 
[Sermon on vers. 3-9, in the collection of Old Tea- 
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tament sermons: “The Star out of Jacob, Stutt- 
gard, 1867, p. 208:]” The house of lamentation is 
a school of humility. 1. In the house of mourn¬ 
ing proud thoughts are abased ; 2. There, espe¬ 
cially, is the vain pleasure of the world recognized 
in its emptiness; 3. There, also, we learn to prize 
(he end of a thing; more highly than its beginning. 

Vers. 6 and *7. Lutiier: —The joy of fools 
seems as if it would last, forever, and does indeed 
blaze up, but it is nothing. They have their 
consolation for a momeut, then comes misfortune, 
that casts them down: then all their joy lies in 

the ashes.Pleasure, and vain consolation 

of the flesh, do not last long, and all such plea¬ 
sures turn into sorrow, and have an evil end.— 
Starke: —(Ver. 7), Even a wise and God-fearing 
man is in danger of being turned from the good 
way (1 Cor. x. 12); therefore watchfulness and 
prayer are necessary that we may not be carried 
back again to our evil nature (1 Pet. v. 8). 

Ver. 8. Mhlanciitiion :—In this saying he 
demands perseverance in good counsels (Matt, 
x. 12); for the good cause appears better in the 
event. Though much that is adverse is to be 
borne, nevertheless the right and true triumph 
in the end.— Lange: —The beginning and the 
continuance of Christianity are connected with 
sorrows; but these sorrows are foltowcd by a 
glorious and blissful end (2 Cor. iv. 17.— Bed- 
led. Bidle: —Blessed is lie who under all cir¬ 
cumstances behaves with quiet patience, arms 
himself with humble resignation and great cheer¬ 
fulness, adapts himself to good aud evil times, 
and ever finds strength and pleasure in the 
words: “ Thy will be done!”— Hengstenderg: — 
It is folly to stop at what lies immediately before 
our eyes; it is wisdom, on the contrary, in the 
face of the fortune of the wicked, to say: “For 
they shall soon be cut down like the grass and 
wither as the green herb.” Ps. xxxvii. 2; 
xcii. 7 ; cxxix. 6). If we only do not hasten in 
anger, God in Ilis own time will remove the in¬ 
ducement to anger from our path. 

Cramer:— It proceeds from men alone that time 
is better at one period than at another; on their 
account also time must be subjected to vanity.— 
Geier:— The best remedy against evil times is to 
pray zealously, penitently to acknowledge tjio 
deserved punishment of sin, patiently to bear it 
and heartily to trust in God.— Wohlfarth: — 
Let U9 hear the voice of truth! In its light, 
impartially comparing the present and the past, 
we shall avrivo at the conviction that every 
period lias its peculiar advantages and defects, 
and that with all the unpleasant features that 
rest upon our time it nevertheless presents a 
greater measure of happiness than any former 
one. Instead, therefore, of embittering the 
advantages of our epoch by foolish complaints, 
making its burdens heavier, and weakening our 
own courage, we should seek rather to become 
wisely familiar with it, and to remove its defects 
or make them less perceptible. 

Vera. 11-14. Starke: (Vers. 11 and 12): — 
If you are to have but one of two things, you 
should much rather dispense with all riches than 
with heavenly wisdom, that after this life you 
may have eternal blessedness (Wisdom vii. 8-10). 
— Cartwright (ver. 13):—When a bird is caught 
in a net, the more ho struggles the more tightly is 


he held. So if a man is taken in the net of Pro¬ 
vidence, the safest course for him, is to yield him¬ 
self wholly to the divine will as that which, with 
the highest good, does nothing unwise or unjust 
(Job xxxiv. 12).— Hengstenderg: —We must be 
led to contentment in sorrow, by the reflection 
that it comes from the same God that sends us hap¬ 
piness (Job ii. 10). If the sender is the same, thei'c 
must be in lhe sending , in spile of all external inequal¬ 
ity , an essential equality . God, even when He im¬ 
poses across, is still God, our heavenly Father, our 
Saviour, who has thoughts of peace regarding us. 

Vers. 15-18. Lutiier: —The substance is this: 
Summum jus summa injuria. lie who would most 
rigidly regulate and rectify everything, whether 
in the StaLe or in the household, will have much 
labor, little or no fruit. On the other hand, there 
is one who would do nothing, and who contemns' 
the enforcement of justice. Neither is right. 
As you would not be over-righteous, see to it 
that you be not over-wicked,—-that is, that you 
do not contemn and neglect all government com¬ 
mitted to you, thus letting everything fall into evil. 
It may be well to overlook some things, but not to 
neglect everything. If wisdom does not succeed, 
you are not, therefore, to got mad with rage and 
vengeance. Mind that you be just, and others 
with you, enforce piety, firmly persevere, how¬ 
ever it may turn out. You must fear lest He 
come as suddenly and call you to judgment, as lie 
took away the soul of the rich man in the night 
he thought not of.— Cramer, (Ver. 16) :—Those 
rulers are over-just who search everything too 
closely ; and the theologians arc over-wise who, 
in matters of faith, wish to direct everything ac¬ 
cording to their own reason.— Zeyss, (ver. 17): — 
Wickedness itself is already a road to ruin; but 
where foolish arrogance joins it, so that ono 
boldly sins, divine punishment and vengeance 
are thereby hastened (Siraeh v. 4 ff.).—H eng- 
stenberg Godly fear escapes the danger of 
Phariseeism by awakening in the heart an an¬ 
tipathy against deceiving God by the tricks of a 
heartless and false righteousness; but it also 
escapes the danger of a life of sin, because the 
power arising from the confession of sin is in¬ 
separably connected with it (Isa.vi. 5); for with 
the fear of God is connected a tender aversion 
to offending God by sin (Gen. xxxix. 0) as also 
the lively desire to walk in the way of His com¬ 
mandments (Ps. cxix. 16.) 

Vers. 19-22. Zeyss, (vers. 19 and 20):—The 
universal ruin produced by sin must lead every 
one to heartfelt penitence and humility (Ezra 
ix. 6.)— Starke, (vers. 21 and 22):—The wis¬ 
dom of the Creator has given us two ears and 
only one tongue, in order to teach us that wo 
must hear twice before wo speak once (James 
i- 19). If anything grieves thee, examine thy¬ 
self to learn whether thou hast not deserved it 
by evil conduct; humble thyself concerning it 
before God, suffer patiently, and do it no more! 
—Hengstenderg :— In times of severe sorrow 
it is important that, in the suffering, we recog¬ 
nize the deserved punishment for our sins. That 
brings light into tlA otherwise obscure provi¬ 
dence of God, a light that stills the rising of the 
soul, that animates the hope. If we recognizo 
the footsteps of God in the deserved sorrow, the 
confidence in Ilis mercy soon becomes strong. 
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C.—True Wisdom must be Energetically Maintained and Preserved in Presence 
of all the Attractions, Oppressions, and other Hostilities on the part 

of this World. 

Chap. VII. 23—VIII. 15. 

1. Against the enticements of this world, and especially unchastity. 

(Ciiap. VII. 23-20). 

23 All this have I proved by wisdom: I said, I will be wise ; but it was far from 

24, 25 me. That which is far off, and exceeding deep, who can find it out? I ap¬ 
plied mine heart to know, and to search, and to seek out wisdom, and the reason 
of things, and to know the wickedness of folly, even of foolishness and madness: 

26 And I find more bitter than death the woman whose heart is snares and nets, and 
her hands as bands : whoso pleases God shall escape from her; but the sinner shall 

27 be taken by her. Behold, this have I found, saith the Preacher, counting one by 

28 one, to find* out the account: Which yet my soul seeketh, but I find not: one man 
among ii thousand have I found; but a woman among all those have I not found. 

29 Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made man upright; but they have 
sought out many inventions. 

2. Against the temptations to disloyalty and rebellion in national and civil relations. 

(Chap. VIII. 1-8). 

1 Who is as the wise man? and who knoweth the interpretation of a thiDg? a 
man’s wisdom maketh his face to shine, and the boldness of his face shall be 

2 changed. I counsel thee to keep the king's commandment, and that in regard 

3 of the oath of God. Be not hasty to go out of his sight: stand not in an evil 

4 thing; for he doeth whatsoever pleaseth him. Where the word of a king is there 

5 is power: and who may say unto him, What doest thou? Whoso keepeth the 
commandment shall feel no evil thing: and a wise man’s heart discemeth both 

6 time and judgment. Because to every purpose there is time and judgment, there- 

7 fore the misery of man is great upon him. For he knoweth not that which shall 

8 be : for who can tell him when it shall be ? There is no man that hath power over 
the spirit to retain the spirit: neither hath he power in the day of death : and there 
is no discharge in that war ; neither shall wickedness deliver those that are given 
to it. 


3. Against the oppressions of tyrants and other injustices. 

(Vers. 9-15.) 

9 All this have I seen, and applied my heart unto every work that is done under 
the sun: there is a time wherein one man ruleth over another to his own hurt. 

10 And so I saw the wicked buried, who had come and gone from the place of the 
holy, and they were forgotten in the city where they had so done: this is also 

11 vanity. Because sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore 

12 the heart of the son* of men is fully set in them to do evil. Though a sinner do 
evil an hundred times, and his days be prolonged, yet surely I know that it shall 

13 be well with them that fear God, which fear before him : But it shall not be well 
with the wicked, neither shall he prolong his days, which are as a shadow ; because 

14 he feareth not before God. There is a vanity which is done upon the earth; that 
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there be just men, unto whom it happeneth according to the work of the wicked: 
again, there be wicked men , to whom it happeneth according to the work of the 
15 righteous: I said that this also is vanity. Then I commended mirth, because a 
man hath no better thing under the sun, than to eat, and to drink, and to be 
merry: for that shall abide with him of his labour the days of his life, which God 
giveth him under the sun. 

[VII. 2D. is not rightly rendered only —“this only havo I found.'* Moro corroctly, this by itself, or besides, as 

something beyond what is said before of both sexes.—T. L.] 

[Chap. viii. 1. ft^'*; there is no need of saying of this that it is more Chaldceo; some such interchange of ft for H is 

quito common in Hebrew—seo tho extonsivo list of caeca given by tho Jewish grammarian, Jona Een CUxnach. Tho 

Ixx. road ftjilf to Imto. So did tho Syriac. VJD fjj denotes tho sternness, or austerity, of tho countcnanco.- Wisdom 

r t r 

clears it up, ciianjes it to a bright and joyful aspect. See M. V.—T. L.] 

[Vor. 2. Ijb'py'i) 'dft ; ZdCKLEE would supply hero. Thero is hardly need of that—I a kinfs mouth; supply 

simply tho mibstautivo verb, “I am a king’s mouth—lake heed.” It i3 an assertion by tho writer of his royal right to 
give such adv.c *. Sco M. Y.<—T. L.] 

[Ver. 10. J32-'!. See Exoget.—T. L.] 

[Ver. II. n ini. Seo romnrks on tho appendix to Introduction, p.33.—T. L.j 

t : ; 

[Vor. 15. >nn i tho conjunction ) here, has moro than tho moro copulative force. It denotes time, as it frequently 

doo.% nn<l also a reason. Its mere conjunctive forco is seldom alnno when it connects sentences: itf TwaS then I praised 
joy”—ihat is, wliou I took this view of tiiiugs. *V2?ft = noi simply to oti, but to <5c on, how that there is, etc.; and that. 

this JJlV will remain, adhero to him.—T. L.] 


EXEGETICAL £.ND CRITICAL. 

The subdivision of this section into throe 
equal divisions or strophes, is indicated by the 
introductory remarks on the general contents, 
which arc found in chap. vii. 23-29; chap. viii. 
1; and chap. viii. 9. Tho divisions beginning 
with these passages are clearly different from 
each other in contents; chap. vii. 25-29 warns 
us against voluptuousness; chap. viii. 2-8 against 
rebellion towards civil authority; chap. viii. 
9-15 against injustice. Since this latter theme 
docs not close until the 14lli and 15lh verses, it 
seems quite improper to extend the third section 
simply to ver. 10, ns do Hkngstendehg, IIitzig, 
ct at., [the general introduction of the first part 
of ver. 14 is, in comparison with vers. 1, 9, and 
chap. vii. 23-25 too insignificant to bo able to 
serve as the opening of a new division], just as 
wc must declare the separation of ver. 15 from 
the preceding, as the beginning of an entirely 
now section, (IIaiin) decidedly inexpedient and 
destructive of the sense. 

2. First Strophe. Introduction. Chap. vii. 23-25. 
Concerning the difficulty of finding true wisdom, 
and Koheleth’s zealous search after it.— All this 
have I proved with wisdom —This, there¬ 
fore, formed the means and the goal of his search¬ 
ing. For the expression n.DDn3 HOI compare 

on the one hand nODHll “VVH eh. i. 13, and, on 
the other, HrTDSft VlDJ, eh. ii. 1. “All this” 

t ; • : t " 

certainly does not refer to all the preceding from 
the beginning of the book, as Hengstendeiiu 
asserts, but mainly to the rules of life and prac¬ 
tical counsels contained in chap. vii. 1-22.— 
But it was far from me. —“ It,” i. e. t wisdom 
in tho absolute sense, perfected wisdom. A 
partial possession of wisdom is by no means ex¬ 
cluded by this humble confession of not having 
fouud any ; sec vers. 5, 11-10, 19, etc. Ver. 24. 
That which is far off — e. t the real innermost 
essence of wisdom lies far from human compre- 

8 


hension; comp. Job xxviii. 12 ff.; Sirach xxiv. 
38 ff.; Baruch iii. 14 ff. Rosenmuelleh, IIeuz- 
feld, IIaiin, Elsteii [and, at an earlier period, 
also Ewald] correctly consider JT9 as the 

subject of tho clause; but ITH cannot then be¬ 
taken in tho preterit sense, as is done by the 
three first named commentators [IIerzfeldl 
“that remains far off which was far oif;” lla~ 
senmuelleii : procul abest, quod ante aderat 
IIaiin : “ that is far off which has been ”3* Kno¬ 
bs l, Hitzio, Vaiiiinger, and, lately, Ewald,. 
affirm that there is an emphatic prefixing of tho- 
predicate “far” before the relative pronoun 
HO: “ That which is far off, and exceeding 

deep, who can find it out.” But the examples 
quoted from chap. i. 9; Job xxiii. 9 scarcely 
justify so harsh a construction. The interpre¬ 
tation of Hengstenbeiig : “that is far off which 
has been,” i. c., the comprehension of what 
has been or is (rdw ovtdv yvucLt;, Wisd. of Sol., 
vii. 17) is opposed by the circumstance that 
practical wisdom alone is here considered, and 
not theoretical,* for which reason also thero cau 

*[Tho confusion arises boro from disregarding tho modita- 
tivu, soliloquizing, exclamatory stylo or this book,—in a 
word, its puolicnl cliarautor. Tnosc divisions into the prac- 
tical and theoretical regard it too much as an abstract olhienl 
or didactic treatise, with its logical and rhotorical arrange¬ 
ment. This is at war with its subjective, emotional aspect, 
and hence much forced and false interpretations. Seo tho 
remarksp.l721ntlio Introduction to tho rhythmical version. 
Tho most litoral rendering is llio best, sinco it preserves this 
broken, interjectional, ejaculatory style,in which tho writer 
is giving vent to his emotions at tho thought of tho groat 
past, and how small human knowledge is in res poet to it., 
lie expresses it us ho feels it, in fragmentary sighs, and re¬ 
petitions, or as ono who says it over and over io himself 
without thinking of others, or of any didactic use, and yet 
in this very way, making the muse vivid and practical 
Impression. 

0 that I might bo wise, I said: but it was far from me; 

Ear otfi The past, wh.it is it? Deep—a deep—0 who enn 
had? 

There is strong emotion in tho pnrngogic or optative form 
ofn.o^nft- it expresses llio most iutouse und longing. 
t t : v 

desire,but with liltlo hope of knowing the great secret of llio 
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scarcely be a reference io the objective cognition 
of wisdom, or the knowledge of its objects. The 
interpretations of most of tho ancients aro de¬ 
cidedly ungrammatical, as of tho Soptuagint 
(fianpav t'x ip o f/v), Vulgate ( mitUo mayis gitam 
eral ), Luther (“ It is far off, what will it be ?”) ,* 
thus also is that of Koster (•* It is far off, what 
is that ”), and so many others.— And exceed¬ 
ing deep. —LiL, “ deep, deep." Tho repetition 

of pOj? expresses the superlative idea (Ewald, 

Lchrbuch, § 303 c). Deep signifies difficult to be 
fathomed, comp. Drov. xx. 5, and especially Job 
xi. 8, where the Divine doing and the Divine 
government arc declared to bo the absolute limit 
of all wisdom, or ns “ deeper than hellsec 
also Ps. cxxxix. 8; Rom. xi. 33. Vcr. 25. 
I applied mine heart. —Lit,, “I turned, I and 
my heart,”—a figure similar to that in Acts xv. 
23: idofr v rfi iwEvpart ayt<p Kal i)ptv\ comp, also 
the Song of Solomon v. 2. That the heart also 
participated in the turning, shows it to be no 
thoughtless action, but one resting on deep reflec¬ 
tion. The simple b“Vl3D does not express a re¬ 
turn from a path formerly followed, but now 
perceived to be an erroneous tone (IltTZia s 
view). It is different with ’fllSDl, “then I 

turned,” chap. ii. 20, which clearly marks the 
cutrance into a path entirely new, whilst in this 
passage nothing is affirmed but the transition 
from a superficial to a deeper and more solicitous 
searching after wisdom. Comp. Hengstenberg 
and Vaiiiinger on this passage, which latter 
correctly gives the connection thus: “Although 


long past, much less of the far stretching future. The inter¬ 
jections used in rendering really inhere in the stylo. What 
should we think of au attempt to lay off Young's Night 
Thouglds in ‘’strophes of the practical aud the theoretical? * 
And yet it is fully as capable of such divisions as this most 

emotioual poem of Koheleth. In the Hebrew, p)’m is 

. * T 

accentually joined with rm3? HD, hut it is rhythmical 

T T v 

rather than logical, and would not prevent PID from being 

am interrogative pronoun: HT! “155W HD, “what—that 

which was?” or, “that which was, what is it?” As though 
lu haJ been going to say merely, ‘’far off lliu past,” but tuo 
u notion throws it into tho inure broken orexcla natiry ut¬ 
terance, and then lie adds: “and deep— deep— who can lind 
it?” Iho \0 us personal interrogative, corresponds to tho 

general Interrogative 

In the expression, “ O let me be wise," wo have at once sug¬ 
gested to us tho passage 1 Kings iii. 5-1J, Solomon's dream 
ut Gibeou, tho appearing unto him, and his earnest 

prayer for a mn “a wiso and understanding heart.” 

T T " 

With all bis errors the love of wisdom ((fnAoirot/x'a and fleocro- 
had been a passion Irom his earliest youth,—'wisdom 
speculative as well as practical,—wisdom not only “to gu- 
Tern so great a people,” and to “discern,” ethically, " be¬ 
tween good and evil,” bat to understand, if it were possible, 
the ways of Uod, and the great problem of Immunity, 
llightly considered, this strong desire, thus expressed, is a 
special mark of the Solomonic authorship. ‘ O let me be 
wise, I said." lie said it in his dream at Uibeou. 

"Deep—deep — 0 who shall find ill ” Like other passages 
of Scripture, this is capable or an ever expanding sense. Wo 
may think of the earthly post, so much of it historically un¬ 
known; but the style of thought in Koheleth carries the 
imnd still farther back to the great post " before tho earth 

was” (Prov. viii. 25),—to the 'oblJJ irpb rUtu 

aiutv wv, 1 Cor. ii. 7, “ before the ages of uges,” or worlds of 
worlds. There are two views here that may be prouotinci-d 
exceeding narrow. The one is that of (he Scriptural inter¬ 
preter who recognizee no higher chronology to the whole 
universe than a few thousaud of our sun-measured years. 
To this he adds six solar da^p.aud then slides oirfuto a blank 


wisdom in its fullness is itnaearchablo and unat¬ 
tainable, I did not refrain from searching after 
an insight into the relations of things, in order 
to learn the causes of tho want of moral perfec¬ 
tion; I wished, however, in learning wisdom, to 
learn also its counterpart, and thus to see that 
iniquity is every where folly.”— To know, and 
to search, and to seek out wisdom, clc .—- 
The two accusatives, wisdom and reason, belong 
only to tho last of the tjircc infinitives (i^p3), be¬ 
fore which b is left out, in order to separate it 
externally from tho two preceding ones. Jl3B?n 

is here, as in vcr. 27, “ reason, calculation,” a 
result of the activity of the judgment in exam¬ 
ining and judging of tlio relations of practical 
life, therefore equivalent to insight, practical sa¬ 
gacity and knowledge of life. Vaihinger’s in¬ 
terpretation of t'132/ni n.ODn in the sense of 

“ wisdom as calculation,” is unnecessary, and 
indeed in direct contradiction to the construction 
in the following clause. The copula also in viii. 
2 does not express tho explanatory senso of tho 
expression, “ and indeed.”— And to know tho 
wickedness of folly, and even of foolish¬ 
ness and madness. —(Zockler: “wickedness 
as folly, foolishness as madness That this is 
to be thus translated is proved by tho absence of 
the article * before tho second accusative. Comp. 

nntopost eternity, a chronological nothingness, wo may Bay, 
whore Deity dwelt, hud ever dwelt, dxpovos, without time, 
without creative manifestation—till worlds, whother of 6paco 
or time, and all ranks nf existence below tlie Divine, having 
bad their origination iu this single week (as measured by 
earthly revolutions) that he ussigna to thorn. Tito other 
view, still more narrow—for it is an infinite narrowness— 
is tho ono held by somo modern thinkers of high repute. It 
is that of an eternal physical development, or evolution, 
carried on through an itifiuitc past of duration, evor evolving 
progressively , ami yet with nothing more or higher evolved, 
ever evolved, than tho very finite and imperfect stato of 
things wo now behold,—man the highest product of this 
.eternal evolution that has ever been reached in any part of 
the universe,—man as yet the “ etre supreme ,”—unin, too, 
lately evolved, or within a few thousand years, from somo of 
the animal classes just below him. All before is a descend¬ 
ing inclined plane, with an uninterrupted evonness, nnd an 
infinitesimal angle, falling awjiy lower and still lower forever¬ 
more, in the iniiulte retrocession train tho present udvancod 
ulato of things!! 

In contradistinction to tho meagre poverty of both theso 
views stands the Scriptural malkulk kol olarnim (Ps. cxlv. 
15) jSacriAeia to tie aiutvuiv (I Tiin. i. 17)—ct kingdom of all 
eternities , with its ages of ages, its worlds of worlds, its as¬ 
cending orders of being, its mighty dispensations embracing 
all grades of evoluliou in tho physical, and au unimaginable 
variety in tho holy administrations of liiui who styles Him¬ 
self Jehuvali tsubuolh, tho I.ord of hosts. This alalia leaves 
the mind free in its speculative roamings, allowing it to 
compete with any philosophy in this respect, whilst binding 
it over to an a loriug recognition of the one absolute nud in¬ 
finite personality, “ according to whose will all things are, 
and wero, created.” 

Tho Turgum explains n'HiJ? 713 here of tho great un¬ 
known post, regarding it us equally mysterious with tho se¬ 
crets of tho unknown future : “It is too far off for tho sous 
of men to know that which was from the days of eternity 
Kashi nud Aden Ezftt give substantially tho same interpre¬ 
tation, with a like reference to the creutiou and tho creative 
times: “What is above, what iB below, what is before, what 
is after,—it is deep, deop, too deep for our power to think.” 
The impassioned impressiveness of Koheleth's languugo am¬ 
ply justifies Buch a style of interpretntiou.—T. L.] 

* [ZdcKLBR’s rendering, l * wickedness as folly, foolishncai 
aa madness,” weakens tlio sense. It is more impassioned 
without the conjunctions, or any other particles to break iu 
earnest and hurried style: “ wickedness, presumption [stub¬ 
bornness, as bp3 may mean], yea, stupidity, madness,” all 

given in a running list: 

To seek out wisdom, reason,—sin to know— 

Presumption, lolly, vatu iuipiety.—T. L.J 
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for this construction Ewald, \ 284 b, and for the 
sentence, i. 17; ii. 12 f.; x. 13. 

3. First Strophe . Continuation and Conclusion. 
Vers. 26-29. A warning concerning an unchaste 
woman and her seductive arts. IIengstexbeuc, 
following older writers [and thus Seb. Schmid, 
^Ijchael., Lampe, J. Lange, Starke, etc.) main¬ 
tains that this harlot is an ideal personage, the 
false wisdom of the heathen; but that she is a 
representative of the female sex in general in its 
worst aspect, appears to be incontrovertible from 
vers. 28 and 29, where women in general are 
represented as the more corrupt portion of hu¬ 
manity, corresponding with Sirnch xxv. 24 ; 1 
Tim. ii. 12-15. And as parallels to this passage 
we find above all those warnings of the Proverbs 
of Solomon ngainst the “harlot” or “strange 
woman,” i. c. y against unchaste intercourse with 
women in general; comp. ProY. ii. 16 If.; v. 2 ff.; 
vii. 5 IF.; xxii. 14; xxiii. 27. And quite as ar¬ 
bitrary as the idealizing of this lascivious woman 
into the abstract idea of “ false wisdom,’-’ is the 
vjew of IIitzig, namely, that therein allusion is 
made to a definite historical person, Agathoclca, 
mistress of Ptolemy Philopater.—And I find 
more bitter than death.—For this figure 
comp. 1 Sam. xv. 32; Sirach xxviii. 25; xli. 1; 
also Prov. v. 4, etc. —The woman whose 

heart is snares and nets.—"It^X is’to be con¬ 
nected with the sufiix in H3 1 ? and K'H is to be 

T • . 

regarded as copula between subject and predi¬ 
cate, which here emphatically precedes. In the 
comparison of the heart of the harlot to “ snares 
and nets,” and her hands to “ bands,” wo natu¬ 
rally think, in tho first instance, of her words 
and looks (as expressions of the thoughts of her 
heart), and, in the second, of voluptuous em¬ 
braces.—Whoso pleaseth God shall escape 
from her.—Lit. “ He who is good in the sight 
of God.” Comp. ii. 26. The meaning is here 
as there, the God-fearing and just man, the con¬ 
trary of KDin or sinner, who by her (H3) i. e ., 

by the nets and snares of her heart, and by her 
loose seductive arts, is caught. Vcr. 27. 
Behold, this have I found, saith tho 
Preacher.—Notwithstanding chap. i. 1 ; ii, 12; 

xii. 9, where is without tho article, we 

must still read here fiSrlpn *1DX (comp. xii. 8) 

and not JlSrlp rn^OX; for the word nSliO 

is every where else used as masculine, and the 
author cannot wish to express a significant con¬ 
trast between, the preaching wisdom and the 
amorous woman, since the expression, “saith 
the Preacher,” is hero, as in those other pas¬ 
sages, a mere introductory formula (though 
yENGSTENBERO thinks otherwise).—Counting 
one by one—namely, considering, reflecting. 
Lit., “one to the other,” i. e adding, arranging. 
Tho words are adverbially used, as in the phrase 

bx lD'JD Gen. xxxii. 31.—To find out 

■ T V ' T 

the account.—[p31^n as in ver. 25], giving 

the result of this action of arranging one after 
(he other. This did not consist iu comparison 
between woman and death, but in a summing up 
of those unfavorable observations' concerning 


her which necessitates the final judgment, 
namely, that she is “ more bitter than death.” 
The whole verse clearly refers to the foregoing, 
and does not, therefore, serve as an introduction 
to the contents 'of vers. 28, 29, as Hahn and 
several older authors contend, who begin a new 
section with this verse. There is rather a cer¬ 
tain break immediately before ver. 28, as the 

words U1 713fp3 “tip 1E7X at the beginning 

of this verse show. Ver. 28. Which yet my 
soul seeketh. —The soul is represented as 
seeking, to indicate how much this seeking was a 
matter of the heart to the preacher; comp, the ad¬ 
dress: “thou whom my soul loveth,” Song of Sol. 
i. 17 ; iii. 1 If. The “finding not” is then again 
attributed to the first person : “ and that which 
I found not.”— One man among a thous¬ 
and have I found — i. e. t among a thousand of 
the human race, 1 ftfund, indeed, one righteous 
one, one worthy of the name of man, and corre¬ 
sponding to the idea of humanity. C31X here 
stands for 2PX as, in the Greek, av$pu-o<; for avt/p. 

For the expression “one among a thousand” 
[lit.,out of a thousand] comp. Job ix. 3; xxxiii. 
23 ; but for the sentence, Yer. 20 above, and Job 
xiv. 5; Micali vii. 2, etc. The hereditary cor¬ 
ruption of the entire human race is here as much 
presupposed as in the parallel passages; for 
Kolieleih will hardly recognize tho one righteous 
man that he found among a thousand as abso¬ 
lutely righteous, and therefore as OIX in the 

. T T 

primeval, pure and ideal sense of the first man 
before the fall.— But a woman among all 
these have I not found. That is, one worthy 
of the name Hl^X, in tho primeval ideal sense 

of Gen. ii. 22-25, I did not find among all that 
thousand, which presented me at least one proper 
man. That he never found such a one, conse¬ 
quently that he considered the whole female sex 
as vicious and highly corrupt, cannot possibly 
be Ins opinion, as appears from ver. 29, as also 
in- chap. ix. 9. (See the praise of noble women 
in other documents of the Chokmah literature, 
as Prov. v. 19; xviii. 22; xxxi. 10 f.; Ps. 
cxxviii. ff.). But that moral excellence among 
women, taken as a whole, is much more rarely 
found than among men, tkatsin reigns more uncon¬ 
trolled among the former than the latter, and in 
(he form of moral weakness and pronencss to 
temptation, as well as in the inclination to se¬ 
duce, to deceive and ensnare—such is clearly the 
sense of this passage, a sense that harmonizes 
with Gen. iii. 16 ; Sirach xxv. 24; 2 Cor. xi. 3; 

1 Tim. ii. 12 ff., as also with numerous other 
extra-biblical passages. Comp, also these sen¬ 
tences from the Talmud : “It is better to follow 
a lion than a woman;”—“Who follows the 
counsel of his wife arrives at hell;”—“Tho , 
mind of women is frivolous ;” also the Greek 
maxims : daXaaaa teal irvp kcil yvvij Kana r pia ;— 
brrov yvvaiKCQ c'kti rravr* eke l nana. Compare also 
the following Proverb from the Arabic of Mei- 
dani ; “Women are the snares of Satan,” etc. 
(Comp. Woiilfartii, Knodel and Vaihinger on 
this passage).—Ver. 29. Lo, this only havo 

I found. “alone, only” (an adverb as in 

Isa. xxvi. 13), here serving lo introduce a re- 
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mark intended as a restriction of what precedes.* 
The fact of the universal sinful corruption of 
man, expressed indirectly in ver. 28, is here to 
be so far restricted that this corruption is not to 
be considered as innate in humanity through a 
divine agency, but as brought into the world by 
man’s own guilt.— That God hath made man 

upright, , uprig lit, good, integer; comp. 

Gen. i. 20 f.; v. 1 ; ix. 6 ; Wisdom ii. 23.— But 

they have sought out many inventions. 

nidhiyn are not “useless subtleties,” (Ewald), 
but, as the contrast to the idea of ‘11^'’ teaches us: 

T T 

maize artes , tricks, evil artifices, conceits. 

4. Second strophe , Introduction , chap. viii. 1.— 
Of the rarity and preciousness of wisdom.— Who 
is as the wise man? This 1 is no triumphant 
question, induced, or occasioned by that lucky 
finding in the last verse of ^hc preceding chap¬ 
ter (iiiTZio), but simply an introduction to what 
follows, by which true wisdom is to be declared 
a rare treasure of difficult attainment, just as in 
chap. vii. 23; viii. 10 f. — In 0311513, the usu¬ 
ally contracted form 03113 is again expanded, 

in accordance with a custom often occuiTing in 
later authors;-}- comp. Ezek. xl. 25; xlvii. 22; 
2 Chron. x. 7 ; xxv. 10, etc. — And who kuow- 
eth the interpretation of a thing; Zocic- 
leu, “of the word,” (131)J namely, of the fol¬ 
lowing assertion, which emphasizes the great 
work of wisdom according to its influence on 
the physical well-being and morally just de¬ 
meanor of men. 1ty2, a Chaldaic word§ (comp. 
Dan. ii. 4 ff., 24 ff.; iv. G, 15), holding the same 
relation to the synonymous jlinp as “YTV to J11,n\ 

—A man’s wisdom maketh his face to 
shine. That is, it imparts to him a cheerful 
soul, and this on account- of the fortunate and 
satisfactory relations into which it places him. 
The same figure is found in Numb. vi. 25; Bs. 
iv. 7; Job xxix. 24.— And the boldness of 

his face shall bo changed. BJ3 IV is to 

be explained without doubt according to expres¬ 
sions OM3 T^H, Prov. vii. 13; xxi. 39; or 

•[Seo text note on l^.-T.L.] 

ffThia ia undoubtedly meant as proof of Ibo late author¬ 
ship of Kotieleth, but it mnouute to no more than this, 
namely, that tho old inunuscript of Ecciesiustea, whose 
copies have como down to us, was tnude by a scribe writing 
from the ear os another read aloud, in consequence of which 
he has sometimes given in full a letter known to exist ety¬ 
mologically, thougn lostiu sound, os m this case; whilst, un 
the other imnd, auJ more frequently, he has given it os ab¬ 
breviated in sound, like & for 1iyx,or ftx for ft DX, 

. ; 

though generally written in the full old etymological form; 
and ugJiu, iu other causes, he has written u like sound¬ 
ing letter in place of tho trao one, as fifthly for 

nft^D, and other similar cases. The same remark is Appli¬ 
cable to Ezekiel, and the very instances that ZbcKi.enquotes. 
They are evidences of late chirography iu manuscripts, but 
are little to be relied on as prools, or disproofs, of original 
authorship.—T. L.J 

tfTliis would require tho articlo. or tho demonstrative pro¬ 
noun, or both: HtH 1317!.—T.'L.] 

2[No more Chaldaic than it Is Hebrew. It Is merely a 
variation of orthography for the liko sounding word 
Gen. xl. 8. Who knows how early the change to the sibilant 
took place! as there are no other examples of either form 
between Moses and Solomon, or between Solomon aud Dan¬ 
iel »—T. L ] 


Deut. xxviii. 50; Dan. viii. 23, and 

signifies, therefore, that repulsivo harshness and 
stift'nc9s of the features which are a necessary 
result of a coarse, unamiable, and selfish heart 
(not exactly “boldness,” as Doderlein, De- 
Wette, and Gesenius translate, or “displea¬ 
sure,” as Knodel, Grimm, and Vahiinqeu). It 
is therefore tho civilizing, softening and morally 
refining influence of true wisdom on the soul 
of man, that tho author has in view, and which, 
according to the question in the beginning of the 
verse, ho describes as something mysterious and 
in need of explanation, and which he explains, 
partly at least, by the subsequent precepts re¬ 
garding wise conduct in a civil sphere. Ewald’s 
comprehension of the passage is in sense not 
materially different from ours : “And the bright¬ 
ness of his countenance is doubled”—but this 

is in opposition to tho usual signification of T*p 
as well as that of njiy, which can hardly be 

rendered “to double.” The explanations of the 
Srptuagint, resting on a different punctuation, 
frOiy' instead of give a widely different 

Bense avaifirjf; irpoadjTru avrov /uar { 0?;aETai t which 

gavo riso to that of Luther: “But ‘lie who is 

bold, is malignant;” and IIitzig, in conjunction 

with Ziiikel (aud tho Vulgate) reads fcUEP and 

« • 

thus obtains the sense, “ and boldness disfigurelli 

tho countenance.” But the word Tp alone 
hardly means “boldness,” and the change 
adopted, in the punctuation appears tho more 
unnecessary since the sense resulting from it 
brings the assertion in the last clause into con¬ 
trast with the one before it, which is in decided 
opposition to the connection. 

0. Second strophe. Continuation. Vers. 2-4. 
A proper demeanor towards kings the first means 
of realizing true wisdom.— I counsel thee to 
keep the king s commandment. To MX 

supply bllDX or a somewhat harsh el¬ 

lipse,* for which however wo may quote parallels 
in Isa. v. 9; Jer. xx. 10, and elsewhere. There¬ 
fore it is unnecessary, with IIitziq, io punctu¬ 
ate *13# “I keep the king’s commandment” 
(thus the Vulgate). That 101# stands in ver. 5 

below in scriptio plena would form no valid ob¬ 
jection against the allowableness of this change 

of the imperative into the participle; for ip 12 

is also found in chap. xi. 4. But, as Elsteu 
correctly observes: “it would be surprising if 
Koheleth did not appear here in his usual man¬ 
ner as a teacher who admonishes others, but 
only as announcing what he has laid down as a 
principle to himself.” “To regard the mouth 
of the king ” means of course, to render obedi¬ 
ence to His commands; comp. Gen. xlv. 21 ; Ex. 
xvii. 1 ; Job xxxix. 27, etc. — Aud that in re¬ 
gard of the oath of God, which thou hnst 
vowed to him, the King. The duty of obedi¬ 
ence to worldly authority is hero' insisted on 
with reference to loyalty towards-God, the 
heavenly witness to the vow made to the king; 
comp. Malt. xxii. 21; Horn. xiil. 1-7; 1 Bet. 

•(See text note.—T. L.] 
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ii. 13-17. These New Testament parallels should 
have prevented IIengstenberg from endeavor¬ 
ing to cause the “king” to mean the heavenly 
King Jehovah, because nominally, “the obedi¬ 
ence to the heathen lords of the 0. T. in 
general was not enjoined as a religious duty,”— 
a remark that is in direct contradiction with pas¬ 
sages like Prov. xvi. 10-15; Isa. xlv. 1 ff. ; Jer. 
xxvii. 12, 13; xxix. 5-7; Ezek. xvii. 12 ff. The 

conjunction } in is not “and indeed,” but 

“also,” adding the remembrance of the assumed 
oath ns an additional motive to the one already 
contained in the precept. The “ oath of God ” 
is un oath made with an appeal to God as witness 
(Ex. xxii. 10; 2 Sam. xxi. 7 ; 1 Kings ii. 43), 
and here especially such an oath of fidelity to 
the sovereign, sworn in the presence of God 
(comp. 2 Kings xi. 17; Ezek. xvii. 12 IF.).—* 
Vcr. 3. Be not hasty to go out of his 
sight. The first verb only serves to express an 
adverbial qualification of the second. The hasty 
going out from the king is not to indicate an 
apostacy from him, or a share in. rebellious 
movements (Knodel, Vaihinger), but- simply 
the timid ot unsatisfactory withdrawal from 
liis presence, in case lie is unfavorably inclined; 
it is directly the opposite of the “ standing” for¬ 
bidden in the subsequent clause. IIitzig’s 
opinion, that the king is considered as an un¬ 
clean heathen, and that the aim of 1 lie entire 
admonition is to counsel against the too strict 
observance of the Levitical laws of cleanliness in 
presence of heathen princes, has too little con¬ 
nection with the context, and is in every respect 
loo artificial.—Stand not in an evil thing, 
( Gcr., “evil word”); i. c ., when the king speaks 
an angry word (JH ”13“!) do not excite his anger 

Blill more by foolishly standing still, as if thou 
couldat by obstinately remaining in thy place 
compel his favor. Ewald and Elster correctly 
give the general sense of the admonition as fol¬ 
lows : In presence of a king, it is proper to 
appear modest and yet firm, to show ourselves 
neither over timid nor obstinate towards him. 
The Vulgate , Luther, Starke, etc., are less con¬ 
sistent: “Staud not in an evil thing,” i. e.,.re¬ 
main not in evil designs against the king, if you 
have become involved in such ;— IIengstenberg 
gives the same. Vaiiiinger: “Do not appear 
in an evil thing.” And thus finally IIitzig: 
“Stand not at an evil command” [». e., even 
though the king should command an evil thing, 
thou must do it, as Doeo, 1 Sam. xxii. 18], a 
translation which rests on the erroneous suppo¬ 
sition that the author presents as speaking, in 
vers. 2-4, an opponent of his teachings, a de¬ 
fender of a base worldly expediency and a false 
servility.—For he doeth whatever pleaseth 
him. This formula serves in other places to 
show the uncontrolled power of God as ruler of 
the world (Jon. i. 14; Job xxiii. 13) but must 
here be necessarily accepted in a relative sense, 
as an emphatic warning against the fearful wrath 
of a monarch who is all-powerful, at least in liis 
own realm ; comp. Prov. xvi. 1.4 ; xix. 12; xx. 2. 
—Ver. 4 completes the last clause of ver. 3.— 
Where the word of a king is there is 

power. Jl'oW here, and in ver. 8, need not 


be considered as an adjective; it can quite as 
easily express the substantive sense of “ruler, 
commander,” as in Dan. iii. 2, 3 (Chaldaic).— 
And who may say to him, What doest 
thou? That is, who can utter an objection to 
his ordinances and commands? An expression 
like that at the close of the preceding verse, 
which is elsewhere only used in glorification of 
divine power (Job ix. 12; Isa. xlv. 9; Dan. 
iv. 32; Wisdom xii. 12), but which therefore 
justifies neither IIengstexderg’s nor Haiin’s 
reference of the passage to God as the heavenly 
King, according to IIitzig’s assertion: “We 
have here the servility of an opponent of the 
king, introduced by the author as speaking in a 
style which usually indicates the omnipotence 
of God.” 

6. Second Strophe. Conclusion . Vers. 5-8. Ad¬ 
monition to submit to the existing arrangements 
of this life, all of which have God as their final 
author.— Whoso keepeth the command* 
ment shall feel no evil thing. —HlVD “the 

t : • 

commandment,” is undoubtedly the same as 
ver. 4, therefore not the Divine law 

(Vaihinger, ITaiin, IIengstenberg, etc.), but 
the law of earthly authority as the Divine repre¬ 
sentative. The feeling no evil thing (pT 
jn *131) most probably signifies the remaining 
distant from evil counsels, taking no part in re¬ 
bellious enterprises (Knobel, Vaihinger, etc.), 
so that, therefore, JH 131 here expresses a 
sense different from that in verse 3 above. Yet 
another explanation of the language, and one 
consistent with the context, is as follows: “He 
experiences no misfortune, remains protected 
from the punishment of transgressing the laws” 
(Elster, IIengstenberg). But Heiligstedt, 
on the contrary, is wrong (comp. Ewald): “he 
pays no attention to the evil that is done to him, 
and does not grieve about the injustice that he 
suffers, but bears it with equanimity and also 
Hitzig: “the keeper of the commandment (the 
servile slave of tyrants) does not first consider 
an evil command of his superior, in so far as it 
is morally evil, but executes it blindly, and thus 
commits a sin at the bidding of a higher power; 
the wise man, on the contrary, etc .”—a declara¬ 
tion which stands and falls with the previously 
quoted artificial understanding of ver. 2-4 as an¬ 
tagonistic in speech.*— And a wise man’s 
heart discerneth both time and judgment. 
—That is, the wise man knows that for every 
evil attempt there comes a time of judgment; see 
ver. G. This explanation alone, which is that 
of the Septuagint [/cat tcaipov icpiatu^ ■yn’uoK.ei 


•[Among all theso conflicting interpretations, It may bo ‘ 
suggested that tho best way is to take vor. 5 ns a qualifica¬ 
tion of tho posifiveness and strictness of tho previous pre¬ 
cepts: The ordinary man who simply yields literal and pas¬ 
sive obedience, will bo safe in so doing; but tho wise man 
will use his wisdom in judging us to the manner of doing thu 
cotnuiaud, or of modifying, avoiding, or, it tnay bo, of reuist- 
iug, ns Daniel did. This mode ol' qualifying, or partially re¬ 
tracting, a precopt that seems general and exclusive, is not 
uncommon with Koheletii. Comp. ix. 11 and al. Such ia 
in general the idea of Stuart, especially as to tho last clause* 

though he interprets X*7 ia the first, as meaning, 

“ho (who obeys) will have no concern about tho evil om- 
niand;” that is, will not trouble himself about its rectitude. 

—T. L.) 
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Kdpdia is in Accordance with the text; one 

needs think as little of the judgment which 
awaits all men, especially wicked princes and 
tyrants, as of the appointed time of existence of 
all civil ordinances [Elster], or of the proper 
time and authority to do any thing, or not 
(Haiin). Ver. 6. For the first clause compare 
chap. iii. 17.— Therefore the misery of man 
is great upon him. —That is, on him who un¬ 
wisely disregards the important truth that there 
is a time and judgment for every purpose, and 
therefore takes part in rebellious undertakings 
against the king; a heavy misfortune visits him 
as a well-deserved punishment, and he falls ft 
victim of his foolish effort to struggle against the 
Divinely sanctioned ordinances of this rvorld.* 
Ver. 7. For he knoweth not that which 
shall be. —He knows not the issue of the under¬ 
takings in which he has thoughtlessly allowed 
himself to be involved; and because the future 
is veiled to us men, he cannot see what conse¬ 
quences they may have, and how weighty may 
be the destinies that it entails upon him.— 
For who can tell him when it shall be ?— 
(Ger., “how it shall be”).—Therefore he is not 
only ignorant of future destinies in themselves, 
but does not even know their “how,” the man¬ 
ner of their entrance. Herzfeld and Hitzio 
say: “ When it shall be,” etc. But "^5*3 no 

where else in this book signifies “when,” not 
even in iv. 17; v. 4, where it is to be taken as 
conditional; and the idea of time is by no means 
in harmony with the passage. Ver. 8. There 
is no man that hath power over the spirit 
to retain the . spirit. —here is different 

from that in chap. xi. 4 and 5,-j- where it clearly 
signifies “wind” (comp. Prov. xxx. 4); it must 
here be taken in a sense very usual in the 0. T., 
that of “breath of life,” “spirit;” comp. iii. 
19-21. J The meaning of the following clause is 
most nearly allied to this, and that we find 
nn3 and not in^3 proves nothing in favor 

o/ the contrary acceptation of Hitziq, Hahn, 
etc.; for the author denies the ability of men to 
control the breath of life, and purposely in the 
most general way, in order to show, in the 

*[We c innot help regarding tbia aa a forcing the text into 
the support of the extreme monarchical doctrine of passive 
obedience, notwithstanding the qualification adverted to in 
the previous note. There is, too, an omission, unusual for 
Zocxler, of all comment on the first part of ver. 0, which 
contains not only the connection with what precedes, but 
furnishes the key to wbat follows. "The heart of the wise 
man will acknowledge time and reason” (ver. 5): "for there 
is time and reason to every thing, although the misery of 
man (the oppression, the evil rule, imuier which he suffers) 

be so great upon him” [V/ V Implying something laid upon 

T T 

him like a heavy burden). It is all made clear by rendering 
the second '3 although, as adversative to the first—a frequent 
sense of the particle iu this book, as is geqferally shown by 
the context. It is a strong and passionate assertion : The 
world Is not all confusion; there if time and reason; they 
will appear at last, though misery so abounds; therefore be 
patient; watch and wait. Obedience is indeed inculcated to 
lawful (not merely monarchical) authority, but it is also in¬ 
timated that it is not to bo wholly passive, unreasoning, anl 
blind.—T. L.1 

f [There is precisely the same argnment for rendering It 
spirit in chap. xi. 5 (the w*y of the spirit), as exists for it 
here. See excursus on that passage, p. 147.—T. L.] 

X [Perhaps there is nothing that shows the wupiritualify 
of some commentators more than their obstinate determina¬ 
tion to render fill wind, and often in utter defiance of the 
context, as in.Gen. i. 2, and in each places as these.—T. L.] 


strongest manner, his unconditional dependence 
on God [just as in the following clause he has 
the very general riliDH DV3 and not CD 1 !"3 

toVlO].—And there is no discharge in that 
war. —That is, as little ns the law of war, with 
its inexorable severity, grants a furlough to 
the soldier before the battle, just so little can a 
man escape the law of death which weighs on 
all, and just so unconditionally must he follow 
when God calls him lienee by death.— Neither 
shall wickedness deliver those that are 
given to it. —Lit., “ its possessors ;” comp. vii. 
12; and for-the sentence, Prov. x. 2; xi. 4, etc. 
This clause clearly contains the principal thought 
of the verse, ns prepared by the three preceding 
clauses, and which here makes an impressive 
conclusion of the wbole admonition begun in 
verse 2 concerning disobedience and disloyally 
towards authority. 

Ver. 7. Third Strophe. First half. Vers. 9-13. The 
many iniquities, oppressions and injustices that 
occur among men, often remain a long time un¬ 
punished, but find, at last, their proper reward, 
as a proof that God rules and judges justly.— 
All this have X seen. —A transition formula, 
serving as an introduction to what follows, as in 
chap. vii. 23. “To see” is here equivalent to 
observing through experience, and “all this” 
refers, in the first place, to ver. 6-8, and then to 
every thing from chap. vii. 23 onward,— And 
applied my heart unto every work. —For 

|HJ comp. i. 13.—The infinitive absolute 

with copula prefixed indicates an action contem¬ 
poraneous with the main verb. For what follows 
comp. i. 14 ; ii. 17 ; iv. 3, etc. —There is a time 
when one man rules over another to his 
own hurt. —These words clearly form an ex¬ 
planation to what precedes: “ every work that 
is done under the sun;” and they therefore 
more closely designate the object of the author’s 
observation to be a whole epoch or series of op¬ 
pressions of men by tyrants. —The words are usu¬ 
ally regarded as aif independent sentence: 
“There is & time wherein,” etc.; or, “some¬ 
times,” or, “at times,” “a man rules,” etc. 
(Vulgate, Luther, Vaiiiinger, HENcsTENBEna, 
etc .). But the word alone is not equivalent 

to “there is a time,” or “sometimes;” and to 

refer the pronoun in to the first OlX (to his 

own hurt,” i. e. t to the hurt of the tyrant) is not 
in harmony with wlmt follows. Also K.nobel’s 
explanation: “truly I have also seen tyrants 
who practiced evil unpunished through whole 
eras,” seems quite unfitting, because it antici¬ 
pates ver. 10, and introduces into the text the 
word “truly” that is in no wise indicated.— 
Ver. 10. And so I saw the wicked buried, 
who had come and gone (to rest).—102* 

lit.: and under such circumstances,* comp. Esth. 
iv. 1G. The wicked, of whom it is here affirmed 
that they were buried and went to rest, i. c., they 
received a distinguished and honorable burial 
[comp. Isa. xiv. 19; Jer. xxii. 19; and also Ec- 

is tbo particle of illustration; “ and in uuch a case,” 

or, taken in the connection: “ afld bo It wan.” See tbo Met¬ 
rical V onion—» 

'Twas when I flaw the wlckod dead Interred.—T. L.] 
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cles. chap. vi. 3] are the same as those named in 
ver. 9, who rule over others to their hurt, and 
are therefore tyrannical oppressors and violent 
rulers. lit.: “they entered in,” namely, to 

rest, an abbreviation of the full form which is 
found in Isa. lvii. 2.—Gone from the place of 
the holy. — [Zocicleh: But. went far from the 
place of the holy.]—The wicked are clearly here 
no longer the subject, but as in the following 
clause, “those who did righteously,” whose un¬ 
deservedly sad fate the author well depicts in 
contrast with that of the former. Therefore the 
“place of the holy” from which they wandered 
afar [|D, as in Isa. xxvi. 14; Zeph. iii. 18; Job 

xxviii. 4] is tho grave, the honorable burial 
place which tlieso just ones must fail to obtain; 
to refer this expression to Jerusalem (Hitzig), 
or to tho sacred courts of the leaders of the peo¬ 
ple (Knodel), or to the community of the saints 
(IIenqstendehg), is all arbitrary, and opposed to 

the context. O^rr, “they wandered, they 

went,” docs not, of course, mean a wandering 
of the souls of the unburied after death, but sim¬ 
ply [in contrast to that word 3X3] the wandering 

or being carried to another resting place than 
that holy place,” the burial in a grave neither 
sacred nor honorable. IIitzig’ s emendation, 

obrv, “they pass away,” is as unnecessary as 
the view of Ewald, Elsteb, Vaiuingeh., etc ., 

(hat the Piel is hero synonymous with the 

IIipb.il fVin as though the sense were “ I saw 

them driven away, cast out from the holy place.”* 

—And they were forgotten in the city 
where they had so done (Zockleh: “who 

there justly acted).—For |3 “to do 

right,” to act uprightly, comp. 2 Kings vii. 9: 
for “being forgotten in the city,” e., in their 
own jflaco Of residence [not in Jerusalem, as 

♦[Zuckleh’s version bore, which ia substantially that of 
IIitzig, and even of Geier, seems very forced. How is he to 
get the eeuse of “ wandering far,” or of “ being driven away,” 

from}J-7n't Then, again, tho rendering 

“ they who had dono rightly,” end making it the subjoct of 

oSrr, are both unwarranted. Stuart well says that the 

mnkkeph in shows that the Miisorites regarded 

ns tho usual adverb so, aud therefore joined it closety to tho 
verb as simply qualifying. The references of Zockler nnd 
11 it zi o do not bear them out, and there cannot be found a 
clear case in tho Bible where |3 is used absolutely for jus¬ 
tice. There are two objections to the finding in this phrase 

tho subject of oblT; one is tho separation it makes be- 
• * — • 

tween it and ; the second is its coming so late after its 

TT 

verb, making a very unusual Hebrew construction in keep¬ 
ing the souse so long suspended. It seems quite clear that 

obrr and 3501 have the same subject—not that a sudden 

" -: tt 

change is unexampled in Hebrew, but because these two 
verbs so uniformly go together In similar expressions; as in 

ch. i. 4 to iii, fip “ generation goes, and genero- 

, tion comes;'' also vi. 4, fcO *7371^, 32^113 “comes in 

T VV* »**’• 'V - 

vanity, goes away in darkness.” So here thoro must be for 
both the same subject; but Is it tho wicked, mentioned 
above, or men generally, not personally or pronominaliy ex¬ 
pressed, because it so readily suggests itself from the men¬ 
tion of burial,— they, tho mourners, real or pretended,—they 

• 


IIitzig declares], Comp. vi. 4; Prov. x. 7; Ps. 
Ixxiii. 19, 20. Instead of in3H1SH_ the Seplaa- 

IT. 

gint, Vulgate, and Iwcniy-three manuscripts had 
3n3CH “ and they were praised ;” but this read¬ 
ing appears clearly to be an emendation, and 
would render necessary this grammatically 
inadmissible translation: “and they were 
praised, in the city, as if they had acted 
justly .”—This is also vanity.—That is, also 
this unequal distribution of destiny in hu¬ 
man life, is an example of the vanity pervading 
and controlling all earthly relations; comp. ii. 20 ; 
iv. 14, 10; vii. 6, etc. —Ver. 11. Because sen¬ 
tence against an evil work is not exe¬ 
cuted speedily.—Because speedy justice is not 
executed—a very common reason for the increase 
of crime and wickedness. DJ-H? * originally a 

Persian word [ancient Persian, paligama, modern 
Per. paigam , Armenian patkain\ ; lit.,“something 
that has happened or taken place,” and, there¬ 
fore, command, edict, sentence; comp. Esther i. 
20. Since in this passage, as in the Chaldaic 
sections of Ezra and Daniel (e. g., Ez. iv. 17; 
Dan. iii. 16 ; iv. 14), the word is always treated 
as masculine, we should have expected in¬ 
stead of But comp, the examples of the 

• • 

masculine quoted by Ewald, § 74, gr., which, 
in later authors, are used as feminine.—There¬ 
fore the heart of the sons of men is fully 
set in him to do evil.—Therefore they ven¬ 
ture on evil without any hesitation; comp. ix. 3; 
Esther vii. 5; Matt. xv. 19.—Vers. 12 and 13. ’ 
In spite of the universal and ever-increasing 
prevalence of evil over justice and righteousness, 
hitherto depicted, the wicked at last find tlieir 
deserved reward, and oppressed innocence does 
not perish.—Though a sinner do evil a hun¬ 
dred times.—does not here signify “be- 

■ • 

cause” (Hitzig), but “ although ,” “considering 
that,” as ’3 does sometimes (Lat. quod si). 

Comp. Lev. iv. 22; Deut. xi. 27; xviii. 22; Ew¬ 
ald, \ 362, b. Before fiXD supply — 

And his days be prolonged—namely', in 
sinning. I 1 ? with IJ'IXD shows that this verb is 

who form the procession (? 3-7 IT ; see remarks on this word 

in piel, p. 85), who go about the streets, xii. 5, where 
333D Includes both going to aud coming from. According 

to this, there is, indeed, a change of subject from that of the 
previous clause, but this is far from being unexampled ia 
Hebrew, even without notice; as in Ps. xlix. 19: “For he 
blesses himself in life, and they will praise [•J'lVl] thee,”— 

that is, men will praise thee, when thou doest'well to thy¬ 
self. Here, however, the personal subject is so familiar that 
it is easily understood, and its omission is ou that very ac¬ 
count all the more impressive: I saw tho wicked buried, aud 
from (or to a.ndfrom ) tho holy place I tho place of burial], — 
they came and went [men came and went]; then straight 
were they forgotten, that is, the wicked rulers were forgot¬ 
ten. The coming back to th4se as the old subject, alter the 
mention of the funeral procession, seems very natural. The 
crowd disperses, the hired mourners “go about the streets;” 
it is all over; and soon are they “ forgotten in the city whero 
they thus had douo,”—where they had ruled lo their own 
dishonor, only to be hated, and at last, after an empty fune¬ 
ral pomp, to Lo consigned to oblivion. In tho description of 
a scene so well understood, the formal insertion of the logi¬ 
cal subject would have made it much less graphic. See 
Metrical Version.—T. L.] 

*[0n this word see remarks in tho noto appended to Zdcx- 
Leb’s Introduction, p. 33.—T. L.] 
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not to be supplemented by ft3 * n the 

following verse.— Yet surely I know that it 
shall be well with them that fear God.— 

□1 '3, “yet,” makes here a strong contrast. 

Kokclcth represents the idea of just retribution 
as something certain and lasting, although expe¬ 
rience seems sq strongly to teach the contrarj', 
and consequently ns a conviction that docs not 
rest on empirical observation, but on direct reli¬ 
gious faith. “There is not expressed in this 
verse, as some commentators suppose, the 
thought of a retribution in after life, but it must 
be confessed that the standpoint of observation 
on which Jvohelelh here places himself could 
easily lead to this conclusion, although it is not 
here drawn (Elster).— Which fear before 
him. —Not, “because they fear before him;” 

is here really a relative pronoun, pointing 

out the conformity of the conduct of the God¬ 
fearing to their designation, as such. Comp. 1 
Tim. v. 3: X'lP a C Tl P a ovtu<? X'/P a S -— But it 
shall not be well with the wicked, nei¬ 
ther shall he prolong his days. —This denial 
of long life to the wicked does not contradict 
what is said in ver. 12; for there the question 
was not of long life, but of prolonged sinning.— 
Which are as a shadow ; because he fear- 
eth not before God. —[Zockler: He is as a 
shadow who feareth not before God.] We have 
had the same figure in chap. vi. 12. The Vul¬ 
gate, as well as most modern commentators, are 

♦correct in not joining ^3, with the Masoretic 

accentuation, to what precedes [thus also Lu¬ 
ther, Vaihinger, Hengstenberg ; “and as a 
shadow will not live long”], but to what follows 
[Vulg. tl transeunt ”J. 

8. Third Strophe. Conclusion . Vers. 14 and 15. 
Since the unequal distribution of human destiny 
points to the futile character of all earthly oc¬ 
currences and conditions, we must bo much the 
more enjoy present happiness, and profit by it 
with a. contented mind.— There is a vanity 
which is done upon the earth. —See ver. 
10 and chap. iii. 16. That the lots of the just 
and the wicked are frequently commingled and 
interchanged in this world, seems to the Preacher 
os vanity, i. e., as belonging to the evil conse¬ 
quences of the human fall; but it does not, there¬ 
fore, make on him an especially “ bitter and 
gloomy” impression, as Elster supposes. 
Comp. Hexostenberg: “If there were righteous 
men such as there should be, wholly righteous, 
then the experience here given would certainly 
be in a high degree alarming. But since sin is 
also indwelling in the just, since they deserve 
punishment and need watchful care, since they 
can so easily slide into by-paths and fall into a 
mercenary worldliness, the shock must disappear 
for those who really dwell in righteousness. 
These latter are often severely disturbed by the 
fact here presented to view, but it is for them 
only a disturbance. The definitive complaint 
regarding this comes only from those who with¬ 
out claim or right count themselves among the 
just. And it iB clear that the equality of result 
for the evil and just is only an external and par¬ 
tial one. To those whom God loves, every thing 
must be for the best, and the final issue separates 


the evil from the good.”—Ver. 15. Then I 
commended mirth, etc .*—Comp, tho exegeti- 
cal remarks on ii. 24; iii. 22 ; v. 19.— For that 
shall abide with him of his labour the days 
of his life. —Lit, “ That clings to him,” etc., t. c., 
that and that only becomes truly his; comp. 

IpSn Kin chap. iii. 22; v. 19, which is syno¬ 
nymous in sense. The optative meaning of 
(Hitzig: “that may cling to him;” Herz- 

feld : “that moy accompany him,” etc.), is un¬ 
necessary and runs counter to tho analogy of 
those earlier parallels. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

( With JTomileticol Hints.) 

The warnings against seduction through the 
snares and amorous arts of women, concerning 
rebellion against authority, and wicked oppres¬ 
sion and violence, are quite dissimilar in their 
nature, and hang but loosely togelher. For in 
the first of these warnings the attention of the 
author is principally directed to the depraved 
nature of woman ns the originator and principal 
representative of the ruin of man through sin ; in 
the second, it is less the Divine necessity that is 
made especially emphatic, than the human utility 
and profitableness in the obedience to be ren¬ 
dered to kings ; and in the third, the principal 
object of attention is not the wicked conduct of 
sinners in itself, but the fixed, certain, and just 
retribution of God for this conduct, together 
with the useful lesson which the good man is to 
draw therefrom. The questions concerning the 
origin, goal, and remedy of human depravity, 
[the most important problems in anthropology], 
are in this way touched, but by no means ex¬ 
haustively treated; and the indicated solutions 
reveal a certain one-sidedness on account of the 
brevity of the illustration. ^It appears, at least, 
in chap. vii. 28, as if the female sex wefe tho¬ 
roughly and without exception evil, and the first 
woman was represented as the sole originator 
of the sin of humanity ; and just so it seems as if 

*[“/t was then 1 commended mirth” etc.; that is, under such 
A view of mankind and their destiny. See the text note. 
The conjunction 1 in 'rinSCH connects by showing the time 

and reason. It is very important ns showing that the Epi¬ 
curean aspect Koheieth sometimes exhibits was in connec¬ 
tion with, and conditioned upon, such discouraging and 
gloomy views of human destiny ns those just mentioned. 
And this explains the io what follows, as the mattor 

or language of the false commendation ( quod , on), ,l that 
there was no other good to inun,”—or iben “1 praised 
mirth,” tic. (saying), “that there was no good to man,” etc.; 
and so of what lollowa: 4, and that this only remains to 
him,” etc. It is all dependent on us the subject 

• • 

matter of the Epicurenn commendation. ZbcKLm omits all 
remarks on hero, and tho couuecllou of al¬ 

though It is bo important. 

’Twas then that pleasure I extolled; 

How that there w is no good to man beneath the sun, 
Except to eat nnd drink, and [hero] his joy to find, 

And this alone Attends him in his toil, 

During ail tho days, etc. 

Compare the Arabic ixl\ res residua , as used in the 

Vi 

Koran to denote the portion cithor of the pious in the life 
to come, or of tho wick jd pi c.*su re -seekers in this world.— 
T. L.j 
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Hie remedy against sin and its bad effects were 
mainly (ebap. viii. 2 ff.) unconditional obedience 
to earthly authority; and then, again, it would 
appear (chap. 'viii. 15) that a frivolous and 
thoui/kllcss joyousness were recommended. But 
that this is mere appearance, is proved by the 
connection of each of the respective passages. 
As in chap. vii. 29, not women alone, but sinning 
liumonity as a whole, are presented as the de¬ 
stroyers of the originally upright, pure, and 
God-like nature [corresponding to the words of 
Paul, iif (».' 7 rdvreg ijfiaprov , Rom. v. 12] ; not less 
in chap. viii. 2 IF. is the duty of obedience to au¬ 
thority to be, from the beginning, Divinely influ¬ 
enced, and therefore subordinated to the higher 
duty of obedience towards God [corresponding 
with Acts iv. 19]. And finally, the joy recom¬ 
mended in vcr. 15 appears clearly as the joy of 
one fearing *God [comp. vers. 12 and 13], and 
consequently it no more forms an exclusive con¬ 
trast to the rejoicing with trembling of Ps. ii. 11 
than it contradicts the Apostolic admonition: 
“Rejoice in the Lord always” (Phil. iv. 4). In 
short, it is every where the conduct of the truly 
wise man, who, as such, is also the God-fearing 
man, to which the Preacher directs us, and in 
which he gets a view of the true ideal in the 
sphere of ethical anthropology (comp. vii. 23-25; 
viii. 1, 5). ^ 

Thence is drawn for a collective hotnilctieal 
treatment of this section the following theme: 
the truly wise man fears God, and guards him¬ 
self as well against unchastity as against the dis¬ 
loyalty and injustice of this world. Or, the truly 
wise man in conflict with the enticements of this 
world, as he meets them first in the cunning of 
women, secondly, in the desire of rebellion, and 
thirdly, in the wickedness and arrogant violence 
of tyrants. 

IIOMILETICAL IIINTS ON SEPARATE PASSAGES. 

• 

Chap. vii. 23-25. Geier : — Our knowledge is 
fragmentary: the more wo learn, the more we 
perceive how far we are removed from true wis¬ 
dom, Sirach li. 21 f.; 1 Cor. xiii. 9. —Hansen:— 
No one on earth has the ability and skill to ac¬ 
quire a perfect knowledge of the works of God. 
They remain unfathomably deep and hidden 
from our eyes.—We must exert all the powers 
of our soul to discover the difference between 
wisdom and folly. —Starke :— Depend not on 
your own strength in Christianity. You imagine 
that you make progress, but in reality you retro¬ 
grade, and lose, in your spiritual arrogance, that 
which you had already acquired (2 John 8.).— 
The best teachers are those who teach to 
others what they themselves have learned by ex¬ 
perience. 

Tubingen Bidle:— Man was created in inno¬ 
cence, justice and holiness, and this i 9 the imago 
of God, that he lost after the fall, but after which 
he should again strive with all earnestness.— 
Hengstenbeiig:— After the fall, man forgot to 
remain in a receptive relation, which, in respect 
to the avuOev oo<pia t is the only proper position; 
he chases after schemes of his presumptuous 
thoughts. The only means of becoming free from 
so dire a disease, and of being delivered from the 
bonds of his own thoughts and phantoms, is 


again to return to Divine subjection, and re¬ 
nouncing all his own knowledge, to permit him¬ 
self to be taught of God. 

Chap. viii. 1. Zeyss :—Impenetrable as is the 
human heart in itself, it is nevertheless oftcu 
betrayed by the countenance.— Stauice: —The 
innocent man looks happy and secure. He who 
cherishes injustice in the heart looks at no one 
cheerfully nor rightly.— IIengstenberg: —When, 
by the transforming power of wisdom, the heart 
of flesh has taken the place of the heart of stone, 
and inward flexibility and obedience that of 
terror in presence of God and Ilis command¬ 
ments, it becomes also evident in the counte¬ 
nance. 

Vers. 2, G. Lutiier:— It is enough for you to 
do so in the stale, that you should obey the king’s 
commands, and listen to him who is ordained of 
God. Here you see how civil obedience is com¬ 
prehended in obedience to God. So Paul would 
have servants obey their masters, not as submit¬ 
ting to men, but as to God.— Melanciitiion : — - 
Thus is obedience ordained. Obey the Divine 
voice first; then the king commanding things 
not repugnant to the Divine law.—This will be 
in conformity with the rule given Acts iv. 19.— 
Starke (ver. 3):—The powerful ones of this 
world have among men no higher one over them, 
to whom they must give an account, but in hea¬ 
ven there is One higher than the highest. Wisdom 
of Solomon vi. 2-4.—(Ver. 5): He who keeps the 
commandments of God will, for the sake of God 
and his conscience, also obey the salutary com¬ 
mands of authority, Col. iii. 23.— IIengsten- 
beko (Ver. 5):—The wise heart knows well that 
as certainly as God will judge justly in Ilis own 
time, so certainly also can he not be really and 
lastingly unhappy who keeps the commandments, 
and therefore has God ou his side.—(Ver. G): 
With all bis power, man is nevertheless not inde¬ 
pendent, but is subjected to the heavy blows 
of human destiny. Thus all men will be unable 
to place any impediment to the execution of the 
justice of God for the good of His children. 

Ver. 7, 8. Hieronymus (Ver. 8): We are not 
to mourn, though often oppressed by the unjust 
and powerful; since all these things come to an 
end in death, and the proud potentate himself, 
after all his tyrannical cruelties, cannot retain 
the soul when taken away by death.— Cramer 
(Ver. 7): —It is vain that we anxiously trouble 
ourselves about the progress and issue of things 
to come; therefore we should abandon our pry¬ 
ing desire. Ps. xxxvii. 5.— Geier: —The last 
conflict and struggle is the hardest and most 
dangerous ; but a pious Christian should not be 
terrified at it; for the conquest of Jesus over 
death will become his own through faith; tem¬ 
poral death is for him only a dissolution, a pass¬ 
ing away in*peace. 

Melanchtiion :—This question tortures all 
minds; so that many who see the prosperity of 
the wicked, and the misfortunes of the .just, be¬ 
gin to think there is no Providence. It is the 
excelling strength of faith, that it is not broken 
by such spectacles, but retains the trus cognition 
of God, and waits patiently for the judgment.— 
Osiander: —It does not become us to dictate to 
God how He shall rule the world. Let it satisfy 
us that God rules, and will finally bring to light 
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tho justice of His judgment.—Because God delays 
a while in tho punishment of sin, men falsely 
convinco themselves that their wickedness will 
go wholly unpunished, Sirnck v. 4, 5. — J. Lange : 
—The children of God consider tho patience of 
the Lord their salvation [2 Pet. iii. 15] ; whilst 
the wicked consider this patience as a privilege 
to sin the more boldly (Rora. vi. 1). But how¬ 
ever happy they may esteem themselves, they 
nevertheless die unblessed, and their happiness 
is changed into eternal shame. 


Vers. 14 and 15. Berled. Bibi.e: —Joy is a 
godly cheerfulness and serenity of soul; since 
the just man, though he may suffer from tho 
vanities of this world, which are common to all, 
keeps his soul free from vain cares, calm through 
faith in God, and hence cheerful and ready in t.lio 
performance of its duties; so that ho cals, drinks 
and rejoices, i. c., enjoys what God gives him, in 
a calm, cheerful, and fitting manner. —Heng- 
stenderg :—[See previous excgetical illustra¬ 
tions to ver. 


FOURTH DISCOURSE. 

% 

Of the relation of true wisdom in the internal and external life of man. 

(Chap. VIII. 1C—XII. 7.) 

A. The unfathomable character of the universal rule of God should not frighten the wise man from 
an active part in life, but should cheer and encourage him thereto. 

(Chapter VIII. 16— IX. 1G.) 

1. It cannot be denied that the providence of God in the distribution of human destiny is unfa¬ 
thomable and incomprehensible. 

(Chap. VIII. 16— IX. 6.) 

16 When I applied mine heart to know wisdom, and to see the business that is done 
upon the earth: (for also there is that neither day nor night seeth sleep with his 

17 eyes:) Then I beheld all the work of God, that a man cannot find out the work 
that is done under the sun: because though a man labour to seek it out, yet be 
shall not find it; yea, further; though a wise man think to know it, yet shall he 
not be able to find it. 

IX. 1 For all this I considered in my heart even to declare all this, that the righteous 
and the wise, and their works, are in the hand of God : no man knoweth either love 

2 or hatred by all that is before them. All things come alike to all: there is one event 
to the righteous and to the wicked; to the good, and to the clean, and to the 
unclean; to him that sacrificeth, and to him that sacrificeth not; as is the good, so 

3 is the sinner; and he that sweareth, as he that feareth an oath. This is an evil 
among all things that are done under the sun, that there is one event unto all: yea, 
also the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and madness is in their heart while 

4 they live, and after that they go to the dead. For to him that is joined to all the 

5 living there is hope: for a living dog is better than a dead lion. For the living 
know that they shall die: but the dead know not any thing, neither have they any 

6 more a reward; for the memory of them is forgotten. Also their love, and their 
hatred, and their envy, is new perished; neither have they any more a portion for 
ever in any thing that is done under the sun. 

2. Therefore it behooves us to enjoy this life cheerfully, and to use it in profitable avocations. 

(Vers. 7-10). 

7 Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thv wine with a merry heart; for* 

8 God now accepteth thy works. Let thy garments be always white; and let thy 

9 head lack no ointment. Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the days 
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of the life of thy vanity, which he hath given thee under the sun, all the days of 
thy vanity: for that is thy portion in this life, and in thy labour which thou takest 

10 under the sun. Whatsoever thy hand findetli to do, do it with thy might, for there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou 
goest. 

3. The uncertain result of human effort in this world should not deter us from zealously striving 

after wisdom. 

Vers. 11-1G. 

11 I returned, and saw under the sun, that the race is not to the swift nor the battle 
to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, 

12 nor yet favour to men of skill; but time and chance happeneth to them all. For 
man also knoweth not his time: as the fishes that are taken in an evil net, and as 
the birds that are caught in the snare; so are the sons of men snared in an evil 

13 time, when it falleth suddenly upon them. This wisdom have I seen also under the 

14 sun, and it seemed great unto me: There was a little city, and few men within it; 
and there came a great king against it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks 

15 against it: Now there was found in it a poor wise man, and he by his wisdom de- 

16 livered the city; yet no man remembered that same poor man; Then said I, Wis¬ 
dom is better than strength: nevertheless the poor man’s wisdom is despised, and 
his words are not heard. 


[Ch. viii. 17.—equivalent to b “ in that which to”—“in proportion to;” Vnlgato well renders it quanto 

plus. LXX. Sera kav ; ‘* in proportion to thut which one shall labor”—or “ the more he labors." It is found elsewhere 

only In Jonah i. 7, or, in composition, and 'bl^3. It is certainly not a Chaldaism, but it is said “to belong to 

tbe later Hebrew,” and tho argument runs in this way: Kohcloth must belong to the later Ilebrew, because this word is 
elsewhere found only in Jonah: and Jonah must beloug to the later Hebrew, because this word is elsewhere fouud onlv in 
Koheluth. It is also called a llabbinism in Koheleth; but it is rather a Kohelethism much employed, with other Kohe- 
lothisma, by the earliest llubbins, because that book was a great favorite with them, and regarded by them as a specimen 

of tho more elegant and courtly, ns well as tho moro philosophical H^brow.—Ch. is. 1. "lObll-it has the same meaning 

t : 

hero with Ecclesiastes iii. 18, to explore—prove, by exploring—primary sense, separate,purify. It is an example of 

the affinity, or of tho interehaugo of meuningS; in verbs ain wau and double a in .—'i\ L.] 


EXIiOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. Vajiijnqer. deviates from the above analysis 
of this section into three divisions, but only so 
far as to extend the first division simply to chap, 
ix. 3, which docs not well coincide with the con¬ 
tents of ver. 4-G, that clearly refer to what im¬ 
mediately precedes. Several commentators be¬ 
gin. a new section with chap. ix. 11 [IIahn, 
indeed a new discourse], and deny in this way 
that the principal theme of the whole piece—the 
contrast beLween the inscrutability of human 
destinies, and the wisdom which still retains 
its worth, and is to be sought after as the high¬ 
est good—is also treated in this last division, 
and that it is more closely allied with the fore¬ 
going than with that which follows ver. 17.— 
Hengstenderg also very improperly separates 
vers. 11,12 from the four subsequent ones, with 
which they are most closely connected; see be¬ 
low at ver. 13. 

First Strophe, first division. Chap. viii. 16, 17. 
The universal rule of God is unfathomable.— 
When I applied mine heart. —Lit., “gave;” 
comp. chap. viii. 9, ‘ll£tN3 introduces the longer 

primary clause, to which then, in ver. 17, a still 
longer secondary clause corresponds, introduced 
by 1 or ’JVfcOl There is no closer connection 

• I • 

with the preceding, such as is affirmed by Ilo- 


senmueller, Hitzig, IIengstenderq and Hahn, 
according to the example of most old authors. 
The commendation of pleasure in ver. 15, like 
the earlier praise of cheerfulness [chap. ii. 24; 
iii. 22 ; v. 18, 20], fittingly closes the preceding, 
whilst this clause, as is shown by '3 chap. ix. 1, 

serves as a basis and preparation for the subse¬ 
quent reflections.— To know wisdom, and 
see the business. —Comp. i. 13, 17. The 
word |\]JJ is here as there the travail caused by 

a zealous searching after the grounds and aims 
of human action, fate, and life. — For also 
there is that neither day nor night. ’3 

here gives the nature and operation of the tra¬ 
vail; or is inferential, “so that,” as Gen. xl. 15; 
Ex. iii. 11, etc. [comp. Vaihinger]. The paren¬ 
thetical interpretation of this third clause [Ew- 
ald, Elstf.r, Hahn, etc .] is also unnecessary.— 
“To see sleep” is equivalent to enjoying sleep; 
comp. Gen. xxxi. 40; Prov. vi. 4; Ps. cxxxii. 4 
(Lat. somnum videre). —Ver. 17. Then I be¬ 
held all the work of God. ntyu?2- l ?3 - .nN 
□’iwN is the accusative of relation: “I saw in 

relation to all the work of God.” The work that 
is done under the sun, that we find in the subse¬ 
quent clause, is the same as tho “ work of God,” 
the universal rule of the Most High ; and the in¬ 
ability to find this work, its incomprehensibility 
and inscrutability [comp. Ps. cxlvii. 6; Rom. xi. 
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S3] form from the beginning the principal theme 
of the assertion. To “find” is used in the sense 
of 14 to comprehend, to fathom;” comp. iii. 11; vii. 

24. _Because though a man labour to seek 

it out. —That is, however much he may try, in 

spile of alibis toil, etc. IttX Vtf3* is equivalent to 
VJN3 [comp, the similar crowding of re¬ 
lations in Jonah i. 7, 8, 12, and also the Aramaic 
1 VlD], and signifies, when taken together with 

the following verb VlDjT, “with that which is in 

it, 7 * etc.; that is, 44 with that which there is in 
his labor,” or “with that Zealand talent percep¬ 
tible in it.” Compare Hitzig on this passage, who 
correctly rejects as unnecessary Ewald’s emen¬ 
dation TtfX ^33 in place of h&S, although 

the LXX., Vulgate, and Syriac seem to have so 
read it.—Yea further, though a wise man 
think to know it. —DX “should lio 

presume,” “should he attempt;” comp. Exod. 
ii. 14; 2 Sam. xxi. 16. 

3. First strophe , second division. Chap. ix. 1-3. 
All men, the just, as well as the unjust, are sub¬ 
ject to the same fate, especially to the law.of mor¬ 
tality.— For all this I considered in my 
heart. Namely, when I applied my heart to 
know wisdom, chap. viii. 16. “All this” refers 
to what immediately follows.— Even to declare 

all this. The infinitive construct with S : liaS 

: # t 

continues the finite verb, as elsewhere the infi¬ 
nitive absolute; corap. Isa. xxxviii. 20; x. 32, 
*V3 equivalent to “PD (chap. iii. 18) is found 
only in this passage in the 0. T.— That the 
righteous and the wise, and their works, 
are in the hand of God. That is, wholly 
dependent on Him, not capable, in any man¬ 
ner, independently to shape their life; so that 
their best actions may be followed by the sad¬ 
dest fate. Comp. Hrxgstenberg on this pas¬ 
sage, who correctly shows that there is affirmed 
an unconditional dependence, not of human ac¬ 
tion in itself, but of its results on God.— No man 
knoweth either love or hatred. That is, 
no man knoweth in advance whether God will 
grant him love or hatred (r. e. t happiness or un¬ 
happiness) ; (MlClIAELIS, Knobel, Vaihinger, 
and IIengstenberg are correct). Others read: 

“ No man knoweth whether he will love or hate;” 
[Hitzig, Elster], But this interpretation is 
not in harmony with the text, and would give a 
sense which is foreign alike to the passage and 
the book, and for vv4iicl\ chap. ii. 5 cannot be 
quoted as proof, as is done by Hitzio. — By all 
that is before them. That is, not as af¬ 
firmed by Hieronymus, Geier, and Rosenmuel- 
ler, —all their destinies are clear, and as it were 
visible before their eyes, but the reverse: all 
their destinies lie in the dark uncertain future 
before them ; they have yet everything to expe¬ 
rience, happiness as well as unhappiness, good as 
well as evil. Comp. vii. 14, where V3HX “be- 

hind him ” signifies just the same as here 


•[See the text note on this word, and the simple transla¬ 
tion of the Yuljra’.o and LXX , which came from the text as 
tt la.—T. L.J 


DiTJijS “ before them.” Ivnobcl unnecessarily 
insists that *73) here means: Everything is be¬ 
fore them, everything can occur to them—even 
great misfortune—a sense that would need to be 
more clearly indicated by tbe context than is here 
the case.—Ver. 2. —All things come alike 
to all. That is, every thing happens to the 
wise and just as to all others ; the just have no 
special forlune, they share the common fate of 
all (in this world of course). Knodel, Ewald, 
IIeiligstedt, Umbreit, and IIenostendero cor¬ 
rectly take this position, whilst Hitzig and Els- 
ter include the following words inx rnpip, 

T • • i • 

and so bring out this somewhat obscure and dis- * 
torted thought: “All arc as all, they meet one 

fatebut Vaihinger takes V3H at tbe begin¬ 
ning of the verse as an elliptical repetition from 
ver. 1: 44 Yes all! Just as all have the same des¬ 
tiny,” etc. — There is one event to the right¬ 
eous and to the wicked. Not that they 
are the offspring and the victims of one and the 
same blind power of chance [Hitzig], but they 
are subjected to one and the same divine provi¬ 
dence as regards tbe issue of their life. Heng- 
stenbero justly says: “Chance (H3pD) just 

as in iii. 19 (comp. ii. 14, 16), does not form the 
counterpart to divine providence, but to the spon¬ 
taneous activity on tbe part of the just.”— To the 
good and to the clean and to the unclean. 
In order that one may not take clean and unclean 
in the leviticai or externally legal sense, but in 
the moral sense, the kindred thought of DID 
(good) precedes that of *ViriD (pure) as expla¬ 
natory. — He that sweareth as he that 
feareth an oath. That is, the frivolous 
swearer, and he that considers an oath sacred. 
That this is the sense is plainly seen in chap. viii. 

2, from which passage it appears that it does not 
enter the author’s mind to condemn the oath in 
general as something immoral. Vaihinger is of 
opinion that by him that feareth an oath, as by 
him that docs not sacrifice, is meant nn Esscnc, 
or at least a representative of growing Esscni- 
anism. But the designation is by no means clear 
enough for this; and the one not sacrificing seems 
clearly to be a wicked contemner of the leviticai 
laws concerning the temple and sacrifices, nnd 
not an unreasonably conscientious nscetic in the 
sense of Esscnianism.— Ver. 3. —This is an 
evil among all things that are done under 

the sun. U> ^33 jn cannot mean (he worst 

of all, etc. (Rosenmueller, Vaihinger) but in 
the absence of the article before JH (comp, the 

Song of Solomon i. 8; Jo3. xiv. 15, e'c.), simply 
bad, evil among all things, or in all things ; 
therefore an evil accompanying and dwelling in 
every earthly occurrence.— That there is one 
event unto all. Namely, that befalls all. 
PPpD must be taken as in verse 2, and points 

out, therefore, not what one meets with in life, 
but its iBsue, its end. Tbe equal liability of 
all to death, even the good and the just, is de¬ 
signated by Koheleth as that evil, that evil thing 
that is mixed with every earthly occurrence; 
(comp. Rom. v. 14, 21; 1 Cor. xv. 66 f. ; Heb. 
ii. 15). Yea, also the heart of the sons of 
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men is full of evil; namely, in consequence 
of this their liability to the power of death, which, 
therefore, also in addition exerts a demoralizing 
effect on them ; comp. chap. viii. 11.— And af¬ 
ter that they go to the dead. The suffix to 
Vinx is to be considered as neuter, (“ and after 

t “ v 

this condition,” comp. Jor. li. 46), not masculine 
as if the sense wore “ and after it” (i. e., after 
this life) as in vi. 12; x. 14. The preposition of 

motion (*7X in O’iTDH Sx) “indicates that the 

sense of ‘ it goes,’ is to complete the sentence,” 
IIitzio. 

4. First strophe, conclusion. Vers. 4-6. In spite 
of the presentation just given, the condition of the 
livingis over to be preferred to that oflhedcad.— 
For to him that is joined (Zuckleii, taking 
ilie reading 3HT translates it, “ who is it lhatis 

preferred?”—T. L.). Thus according to the k’tib 
*inp\ pual of 3J13 “ to choose, prefer,” docs 

Vaiiiingeii more correctly give the sense: “There 
is no one who would be here preferred and accept¬ 
ed, or who would have a choice, who would be ex¬ 
empted from death ; since dying isacommonfale; 
each one must go to the dead ; but in death there 
is nothing more to hope.” In the same way, sub¬ 
stantially, does Elster translate, except that he 
punctuates and therefore gives it actively; 

“ For who has any choice ?” Many later com¬ 
mentators adhere to the k’ri 33n\ which the 

lxx. read (rig bg koivuvci -pbg tt dvrag rovg C uvrag ) 
together with Symmaelms and the Targum. 
They translate, therefore, with Ewald, “ who is 
joined to the living lias hope,” or, with IIitzig, 
interrogatively, “ who is it who would be joined 
to all the living ?” But the sense thus arising 
makes a very forced * connection ; ami the trans¬ 
lation of IIahn, who takes the word *1311 in the 
sense of “charming,” is open to very weighty 
linguistic objections.— To all the living there 
is hope. Literally, “for all living,” for all as 
long as they live. The grammatical expression 
docs not accord with Henustenberq’s interpre¬ 
tation: “One may trust to all living ;” for Sx 

is used with the verb T*ID3 (Ps. iv. 6; xxxi. 7)*, 
but not with the substantive pn£33 for the in¬ 
troduction of the one in whom the confidence is 
placed. Comp. Job xi. 18.—For a living dog 
is better t&an a dead lion. For the most 
contemptible and hateful thing that lives (comp, 
for the proverbial use of the dog in this relation, 
1 Sara. xvii. 43; 2 Sam. ix. 8; Isa. lxvi. 3; 
Matt. xv. 26; Rev. xxii. 15, etc.) is more valua¬ 
ble than the most majestic of all boasts if it is 
dead; (for the majesty and glory of the lion as 
tiie king of beasts, consult Isa. xxxviii. 13 ; JIo- 
sea xiii. 7; Lamentations iii. 10; Job x. 1G). 
This proverb is also known to the Arabs. Sec 
Golius, Ada#. Cent. 2, n. 3. 

Ver. f>.* —For the living know that they 
shall die. The consciousness of the neces¬ 
sity of death, is here presented not as the only, 
but yet as the characteristic superiority of the 
living over the dead, just, as if only the necessity 

*[It may well bo said, on tbo other hand, that the exceed¬ 
ingly forced rendering ol Zockler and Vaiiunqer show that 
the common translation ^joined, associated," and tho read¬ 
ing ^3TV on which it is grouuded, are correct—T. L.] 


of death were the object of human knowledge— 
an individualizing statement of an ironical and 
yet most serious nature.— Neither have they 
any more reward. Not that they Lave had 
their share (IIitzig) but that God no longer ex¬ 
ercises relributive justice towards them, because 
they are wanting in conscious, personal life. 
The fact of a retribution in a world beyond, is 
only apparently denied here, for the author now 
sees only the conditions of this world; on tho 
subsequent fate of a spirit returned to God he is 
for the present entirely silent (chap. xii. 7; comp, 
xi. 9).— For the memory of them is for¬ 
gotten. So entirely do the dead remain with¬ 
out reward; not even the smallest thing that 
could profit them here below, not even the pre¬ 
servation of their memory with their posterity, 
is granted to them. Comp. Ps. xxxi. 12; Job 
xiv. 21. It is doubtful whether *\3f “memory” 

is intended to rhyme with the preceding 

“reward” (as IIitzig supposes). It is more 
probable that such a rhyming is made in the fol¬ 
lowing verso between C3nXlt^ and □nxip.— 

Ver. 6. A continued description of the sad fate 
of tho dead; “from the very beginning with 
touching depth of tone, a strain of lamentation 
overpowering the author” (IIitzig). Also 
their love and their hatred and their envy 
is now perished. That is, not that they are 
deprived of tho objects of their love, hatred, or 
envy (Knodel), but these sentiments and activi¬ 
ties themselves have ceased for them ; as O’iO*! 
they arc destitute of all affections, interests, and 
exertions, and lead rather a merely seeming life. 
(Ivosenmueller, IIitzig). The sad existence of 
departed souls in School, as described in Job 
xiv. 11 ff., seems here to hover before the author, 
just as in ver. 10 below, lie expressly speaks of 
it. It is significant that he denies them love as 
well as hatred, and would seem thereby to mark 
their condition as one extremely low. 

5. Second strophe, vers. 7-10. On account of 
this superiority of life, compared with the condi¬ 
tion of the dead, and the uncertainty of human 
fate in general, it behooves us to enjoy life cheer¬ 
fully (vers. 7-9), and to use it zealously in the 
activity of our vocations (ver. 10).—Go thy 
way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink 
thy wine with a merry heart. (Comp, 
ii. 24; v. 19). This collective triad, “eat, 
drink, and be merry,” is here, as it were, in¬ 
creased to ft quartette; joy being doubly desig¬ 
nated, first as it finds its expression in cheerful 
adornments of the body and appropriate orna¬ 
ment, and then in loving unison with a wife.— 
Wine* is used as a symbol and producer of joy, 
and also in chap. x. 19; Gen. xxvii. 25; Ps. 

civ. 15, etc. For 31D"3 5 73, “ of joyful heart, 

gay,” comp. 1 Sam. xxv. 38; also chap, vi 1. 3 
of the foregoing.— For God now accepteth 
thy wotka. That is, not (hat God finds plea¬ 
sure in just this eating, drinking, etc. (IIitzig), 

*[“And merrily drink tliy whip.” No whoro do we find 
more ol' tho Bacchanalian expression, and yet Zocicleu would 
rogard it hero as tho “innocent and normal use of wine.” 
(See his comment on x. 19): whilst elsewhere, with no dif¬ 
ference of language, it denotes, ho Bays, tlie “corrupting 
and licentious u-o ” The irony of 1 ho passage is shown at 
ouco hy comparing it with vn. 2 and ii. 2.—T. L.] 
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but, thy moral conduct and efforts have long 
pleased Him,* wherefore thou mayst hope in the 
future surely to receive thy reward froxi Him. 
(IIengstrnderg correctly takes this position).— 
Ver. 8. Let thy garments be always white. 
While garments are the expression of festive 
joy and pure, calm feelings in the soul, comp, 
llev. iii. 4 f.; vii. 9 ff. Koheleth could hardly 
have meant a literal observance of this precept, 
so that the conduct of Sisinniua, Novatian 
bishop of Constantinople, who, with reference 
to this passage, always went in white garments, 
was very properly censured by Chrysostom as 
Pharisaical and proud. IIengstenderg's view 
is arbitrary, and in other respects scarcely cor¬ 
responds to the sense of the author: 44 White 
garments are here to be put on as an expression 
of the confident hope of the future glory of the 
people of God, as SrENERhad himself buried in 
a white coffin as a sign of his hope in a better 
future of the Church.”— And let thy head 
lack no ointment. As in 2 Sam. xii. 20; 
xiv. 2; Isa. lxi. 3; Amos vi. 6; Prov. xxvii. 9; 
Ps. xlv. 8, so here appears the anointing oil, 
which keeps the hair smooth and makes the face 
to shine, as a symbol of festive joy, and a con¬ 
trast to a sorrowing disposition. There is no 
reason here for supposing fragrant spikenard 
(Mark xiv. 2) ; because the question is mainly 
about producing a good appearance by means of 
the ointment, comp. Ps. cxxxiii. 2.—Ver. 9. 
—Live joyfully with the wife whom 
thou lovest. That is, enjoy life with her, 
comp. iii. 1; Ps. xxxiv. 12; and also chftp. 
vii. 28, above, to which expression, apparently 
directed against all intercourse with women, 
the preseut one serves as a corrective.—All 
the days of the life of thy vanity. This 
short repetition of the preceding (“all the 
days of thy vain life, which he has given ibec 
under the sun”) is left out of the Septuagint and 
Chaldaic , but is produced in the Vulgate , and 
should be by no means wanting, because it 
points with emphasisf to the vanity of life as a 

TAS there is nothin? said about moral conduct in the 
text, or any other conduct except unrestrained eating and 
drinking, this remark of Zockler’s is perfectly gratuitous. 
If it is to be taken as serious advice of Koheleth, then IIit- 
zia’a view is far more logical: u It is just this eating, drink¬ 
ing, etc., that God approves beforehand, so that you can 
indulge, without any Bcruple to disturb your sensual joy.” 
llow contrary this is to other declarations of Kolieiolh wo 
have elsewhere shown. IIow utterly opposed it is to other 
numerous passages of Scripture .need not be pointed out. 
It is equivalent to saying God will never “bring thee into 
judgment” for it, or tlmt Ho is utterly indifferent. Bee the 
Appendix to tliis Division, p. 134.—T. L-] 

f[Ver. 9. “ The day s of thy vain lift ,»» or, more literally, 
“ail the. days of the life of thy vanity. ” The Ixx. left out 
this second mention because they regarded it as a mere re¬ 
petition. M^RTlir Gejf.r would connect it, not with the 
former, which he says would bo odiosa repetitio, but specially 
with what is said about the wife, os indicating that the con¬ 
jugal relation continues through life, as also the Idea, Luke 
jytvi. 36, that there Is no marriage in the other world, 
(nher commentators have, in like manner, been disturbed 
by it, but it only shows that do amount of piety, or of 
learning, will tit a man to be a Iroe interpreter of this 
book without something of the poetic spirit by which 
it is pervaded. It is Dot emphasis merely, much less an 
enforced motive to Joy, that this repetition gives us, hs 
flrrzio and Zockler maintain, but a nfhst exquisite pathos in 
view of the transitoriness and poverty of life. The style 
of diction reveals the style of thought, showing how far if 
is from the Epicurean sentiment of any kind, whether gross 
or moderate. It is the language of one musing, soliloqui¬ 
zing, full of Borne touching thought that causes him to 
liuger over his words, and keep their sad music in his ear. 


principal motive to joy.— For that is thy 
portion in this life and In thy labor, 
etc. That is, for this chcorfu.1 and moderate 
enjoyment of life shall, according to the will of 
God, compensate thee for the toil and labor 
which this life brings with it; comp. ii. 10; 

iii. 22; v. 18.—Ver. 10.— Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, 

The word ■irp? is by the Vulgate and most 
modern authors joined to whilst accord¬ 

ing to the accents and the collocation, it belongs 
to what precedes. But it is a vigorous doing, 
nevertheless, that is here recommended ; for the 
sense is clear: whatsoever presents itself, is to be 
performed with thy strength, whatsoever offers 
itself to thee as an object for thy exertion, that 
do ! For the expression, 44 whatsoever tby hand 
findeth to do,” comp. 1 Sam. x. 7; xxiii. 8; 
Judges ix. 33; also Isa. x. 13, 14.— For there 
is no work nor device, etc., in the grave 
whither thou goest. comp. ver. 6. As Ko- 
hcleth gives a motive here in his admonition to 
an active life, by pointing to the lifeless and in¬ 
active condition of departed souls in the realm 
of death, so speaks Christ in John ix. 4: ipe 
ehl f pya^eaOai i/pepa eo-tv vbt; orr 

duvarat ipyafcoOai. Since the vi£ (night) men¬ 
tioned in John ix. 4 and elsewhere, is clearly 

something else than the of this passage, 

there is no definite reference to the latter, as 
IIengstenberq affirms, but. between the two as¬ 
sertions there is a certain analogy. 

Thera are examples of it in the Greek poets, especially in 
Homer, which have led the ancient writers on rhetoric to 
give it a technical name. Thus Plutarcu culls it eTrai'a^opd, 
and so also the later writer Macrobids, Satumal. Lib. 

iv. C, more particularly describes it: Aiascilur pathos et dt 
repetitione quam Graci enava<fropd.v vocant, cum stnttnlix ab 
iisdemnominibusincipiunl: “Pathos also comes from repe¬ 
tition, which the Greeks call epanaphora, when sentences 
begin from tho same words.” It receives some of its best 
illustrations from passages in tho Iliad, such os xx. 371, 
xxiii. 641, and especially xxii. 120, which, though very dil- 
ferent from this, in other respects, has this same kind of 
pnthotic repetition. It is Hector soliloquizing in the timo 
of his awful danger from the near approach of AcliilieB— 

ou pev in*K vvv ctTTtv airo 6pvb? ou5' d?rh nirpr/c. 

Tip oapi£«/i.emi, are napffevoc ijifleos re, 
ira.pffet'Of — r/iOtoc T oapt^trov aAAtjAoujii'. 

No time for such a friendly parley now, 

As when from OHk and rock, the youth and maid , 

The youth and maid, hold purlunce sweet together. 

Very differont Is the Fentence of Solomon in its subject mat¬ 
ter, but like it In pathos, in the peculiar repetitive diction 
to which it gives rise, and the muslug state of soul front 
which it flows: 

Go then, with gladness eat thy bread, and merrily drink thy 
wine. 

Thy garments ever white, tby bond with fragrant oil 
adorned; 1 

Enjoy with her whom thou dost love, the days of thy vain 
lift,— 

The days of thy rain life , tho all, that God has given to thco 
Beneath the suu. 

It is indeed irony, but not that of scorning sarcasm, nor of 
heartless satire. It is tho irony of Scripture, full of a 
mournful .tenderness, taking this ns its moi^t impress)vt* 
form of serious admonition. Interpreted in its ’spirit, and 
even by what Is rhetorically revealed upon Its face, there is 
no contradiction between it and vii. 2, 3; ii. 2; and other 
passages la this book that represent sobriety, and even soil¬ 
ness. as morally and spiritually better for man than mlrih. 
Wo have dwelt more fully on these topics, and at the hazard 
of some repetition, in the extended excursus on the alleged 
Epicureanism of Koheleth, p. 231.* It has been done, becauso 
no ideas suggested by the book seemed more important in 
their bearing upon its thorough interpretation.—T. L.J 
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6. Third strophe , Introduction. Vers. 11 and 
12. Human actions in this world depend en¬ 
tirely on divine fate, and their success, therefore, 
is too often in no comparison with the real ability 
and strength of the actor. — I returned.— 
Comp. chap, iv; 1. For the infinitive absolute 

fliOl comp. chap. viii. 9.— That the race is 

not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. These remarks serve only to illustrate 
what follows: "Neither yet bread to the 
wise, nor yet riches to men of under¬ 
standing, nor yet favor to men of skill.” 
jn favor, as in Ex. iii. 22; xi. 3 ; xii. 33, etc. 

—But time and chance happeneth to 
them all.—That is, the success of human 
actions depends wholly on that higher power 
which controls the change of seasons, and per¬ 
mits men to bo met sometimes by this, some¬ 
times by that ()?Jp) which “happens, meets;” 

(comp. 1 Kings v. i8). A New Testament paral¬ 
lel is found in Rom. ix. 10, where, instead of 
time and chance, divine mercy is called the 
highest power in all human affairs.—Vcr. 12. 
For man also knoweth not his time. 
A conclusion, a majori ad minus. "Even over 
his time itself, over his person and his life, to 
eay nothing, of his actions (vcr. 11), there is a 
controlling power outside of him” (IIitzig). 
The " time ” of a man is hero clearly equivalent 
to the time of his destruction; as elsewhere the 
"day,” o'f Job xviii. 20; or the "hour,” Job 
xii. 27 ; Mark xiv. 41. Comp, also chap. vii. 17 
preceding.— As the fishes that are taken. 
For net, and noose, and trap, as symbols of the 
judgments overtaking men, comp. Ilosea vii. 12; 
Ezek. xii. 13; xxxii. 3; Prov. vii. 23; Luke 
xxi. 35.— So are the sons of men snared. 

Part. Pual see Ew. \ 109. d. The word 

strikingly represents the helpless condition of 
men in the presence of divine destiny, that can 
put an end to their life at any moment, as the 
fowler who suddenly robs of its life the bird 
caught in the snare. An allusion to the catas¬ 
trophe threatened to the Persian kingdom by a 
new universal monarchy, the Macedonian, is not 
found in the passage, as IIengstenbebo sup¬ 
poses. 

7. Third strophe. Conclusion. Vers. 13-10. 
In spite of that dependence of human destiny 
and success on a higher power, which often vio¬ 
lently interferes with them, wisdom remains, 
nevertheless, a valuable possession, still able to 
effect great results with inconsiderable means 
of an external character, qs is seen in the ex¬ 
ample of a poor and despised man, who, by 
liis wisdom, became the deliverer of his native 
city from threatening danger of destruction. 
Whether this example is a purely feigned didac¬ 
tic story (thus think Hexgstenbehg, Luther, 
Meiicerus, Starke, et al.) t or whether it re- 
iors to an historical fact within the experience 
of the author, must remain uncertain, on account 
of the general character of the description; and 
this so much the more so, because the only pas¬ 
sage that could seem to refer to a definite fact 
from Persian history (ver. 15) is of doubtful 
exposition. — This wisdom have I seen 
also under the sun. (Zockler, this have I 


seen as w’isdom). The words 'iV*p T ill C3J 
ITDDn must clearly be thus translated (comp. 

the similar construction in chap. vii. 25), not, 
“thus also saw I wisdom,” etc. (thus usually), 
or, "this also have I seen; wisdom,”* etc. (as 
IIitzig renders it,)changing fil into HT. — And 
it seemed great unto me, i. it appeared 
large, comp. Jonah iii. 3.—Ver. 14.— There 
was a little city, and few men within it. 
That is, not few inhabitants in general, but 
few fighling men available for defence—a cir¬ 
cumstance which shows the danger of the city 
to be so much greater, and the merits of its de¬ 
liverer to be so much more brilliant.— And 
there came a great king against it. We 
cannot deduce from the expression that the 
great king was the Persian; because the predi¬ 
cate Vru attributed to the hostile king serves 

mainly to show the contrast to the smallness 
of the city, and the great size of the army 
led against it.— And built great bulwarks 
against it. (from "an instru¬ 

ment for seizure,” hence sometimes a "net;” 
e. g. vii. 26) is here used only in the significa¬ 
tion of bulwarks, and must therefore not here 
be confounded with the more customary 

(Deut. xx. 20; Micah iv. 14), as two manuscripts 
here read.—Ver. 15. Now there was found 
in it a poor wise man. Literal, "one found 
in it,” impersonal—not, "he, the king found.” 
—Yet no man remembered that same 
poor man. [Zockler renders in the pluper¬ 
fect "had remembered,” ctc. y and then makes 
it the ground of the remarks that follow'. 
—T. L.] We can neither urge against this plu¬ 
perfect rendering of 33T K 1 ? D*1X1 the circum¬ 
stance that the one in question is here designated 
as |3pp KTX and not as 03H (for the predi¬ 
cate poor is clearly to point out why they did 
not remember bim—), nor also the contents of 
the following verse. For in it the emphasis lies 
upon the commendation of wisdom contained in 
the first clause, not on the subsequent restrictive 
remark concerning the contempt and disregard 
that it often meets with. Vaihinger is correct 
in his deviation from IIitzig, Ewald, Elster, 
and most modern authors, who, like the Vulgate 
and Lutiier, translate: "no man remembered.” 
As certain as this sense, according to which the 
discussion would be concerning a deliverer of 
his country, rewarded with the ingratitude of 
liis fallow-citizens, is approached neither through 
language nor connection, just so certainly may 
we not (with Ewald and some aucicnt authors) 
here find an allusion to Thcmistocles as deliverer 


* [A much clearer 6ensc, aw! bettor adapted to Iho whole 
spirit of the passage, is obtained by taking HODn in the 

t : t 

concrete, like llio Greek to for a wise thing t a pro- 

Mem, n mystery, something tl at requires wisdom to explain 
it. Such use'of it, though not lound elsewhere in the lie* 
brew, is justified by the perlcctly parallel Greek idiom, and 
l>y what is demanded to represent the peculiar thinking of 
11 1 ib book. The mystery, puzzle, to oro^or. <f> lAoo-o^Tj/ra, 
^Tq/ia, inquiry, is the curious cuso which ho is going to 
state. The uso of nE3n, chap. vii. 26, is quite dissimilar. 

r ; t 

This view is confirmed by what follows: “and it seemed 
great tu mo.”—T. L,j 
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of Athens from the hand of Xerxes ; and this lat¬ 
ter so much the less because Athens could scarce¬ 
ly have been designated by the author as 

rHSttp. Hitziq is of opinion that the besieged 

city is*the little sca-port Dora, vainly besieged by 
Antiochus the Great in the year 218 (Polyb. v. 
66); but nothing is known of the deliverance of 
this city by a “ poor wise man,” and for many 
reasons the epoch of this book cannot be brought 
down to so late an era as that of Anliochus Mng- 
nus. Comp, the Introduction, $ 4, Obs. 3.—Ver. 
16. The moral of the story, is given in the words 
of Kohclcth uttered immediately after he had 
heard it.— Then said I, wisdom is better 
than strength. Comp, similar sentences in 
chap. vii. 19; Prov. xiv. 29; xvi. 32; xxi. 22; 
xxiv. 5. —Nevertheless the poor man’s wis¬ 
dom is despised. These words, which again 
limit the praise of wisdom expressed above, 
depend also on the expression, “ Then said I.” 
They refer, according to vcr. 15, to the fact that 
in the beginning no one had thought of the wis¬ 
dom of that deliverer of the city—and not even 
of the ingratitude afterwards shown to him, or 
of not having followed his wise counsels (which 
latter view however would be in antagonism with 
ver. 15, according to which the sorely pressed 
city was really delivered). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

(With Ilomilctical Hints.) 

As the previous section contained a series of 
ethical precepts with an anthropological founda¬ 
tion (similar to the one preceding it) so is this 
one a combination of theological and ethical truths, 
which the author lays to the heart of his readers. 
And it is especially the doctrine of the incompre¬ 
hensibility of the decrees and judgments of God, 
and of the hidden character of His universal rule 
that the author treats, and from which he de¬ 
rives the duties of a cheerful enjoyment and use 
of the blessings of life (ix. 7-9) of an untiring 
activity (ix. 10) and of continued striving after 
practical wisdom as a possession that is valuable 
under all circumstances. The contents are there¬ 
fore similar to those of chap, iii., only that there 
the principal thought is of the conditioning and 
restrictive character of the divine counsels and 
acts of universal rule; here, on the contrary, the 
prominent idea is their hidden and unsearchable 
nature (Rom. ix. 33 ; 1 Cor. siii. 12). This sec¬ 
tion is also in close relation with chap, vi., espe¬ 
cially in regard to its ethical and practical pre¬ 
cepts (comp. ix. 9, with vi. 12; ix. 14, with vi. 
8 ; ix. 1-G, with vi. 2-6, etc.), only that from the 
former, the conclusions drawn are mainly seri¬ 
ous and gloomy, while from the latter they are 
predominantly cheerful. 

Homily on the whole section. The thought of 
the brevity of human life, and the obscurity of 
that which awaits us in it, should not discourage 
but impel us to a ready and cheerful use of the 
blessings granted us here below, as well as of the 
powers for a truly wise exertion ; or more briefly: 
Of the blessing and value of reflections concern¬ 
ing death, as an impulse to the zealous fulfilment 
of the avocations of life. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS TO SEPARATE PASSAGES. 

Chap. viii. 16, 17. Hieronymus ;—lie bIiows 
that there are causes for all things, why each 
thing should thu9 be, and that there is righteous¬ 
ness in all, though they may be latent and be¬ 
yond the comprehension.— Zeyss : a Christian 
should neither show himself negligent in inves¬ 
tigating the works of God, nor too curious.— 
Hansen: God’s works that He performs among 
the children of men have eternity in view, and 
nothing short of eternity will open up to us their 
inner perfection, Rev. xv. 3.— Berlenb. Bible : 
—0 ye poor blind men, who think to fathom by 
your wisdom the cause of divine providences; 
ye arc indeed greatly deceived! Yow condemn 
everything that surpasses our understanding, 
when you should rather confess that these things 
are so much the more divine, the more they sur¬ 
pass your comprehension. The more trouble you 
take to fathom the secrets of wisdom by your 
own study, so much the less do you attain your 
goal. The true test that a man possesses genuine 
wisdom, is when he is assured that he cannot 
comprehend the mysteries of God as He deals 
with souls.— IIengstf.nbero : —Blessed is tho 
man who accepts without examination all that 
God sends him, in the firm trust that it is right, 
however wrong it may appear, and that to those 
who love God all things must be for the best. 

Chap. ix. 1-3. Brens (vcr. 1):—There arc 
those whom God loves and whom He hates. For 
He does not cast off the whole human race, 
though He might justly do so ; neither docs He 
embrace all men in His favor; but to some He 
deigns to grant His mercy, whilst others He leaves 
to their own destruction. There is, however, no 
one who can know by any external sign, whom 
God receives or rejects.—(Ver. 2, 3). Whoever in 
faith looks into the word of God may easily know 
that, though the wicked may now seem to have 
the same fortune with the pious, there shall come, 
at last, a clear discrimination between the good 
and the bad, adjudging the one class to eternal 
punishment, the others to tho happiness of ever¬ 
lasting life.— Geier (vcr. 2, 3). We cannot judge 
of the condition of the dead after Lhis life, by our 
reason, but only by its accordance with the re¬ 
vealed word of God. —Hansen:— Wc are to as¬ 
cribe it to the peculiarities of this present life, 
if the just suffer with tho wicked; Sirnch 
xl. Iff. 

Zeyss: —A child of God should love this life 
not on account of temporal prosperity, but for 
the honor of God, and tho welfurc of his neigh¬ 
bor. Cramer: —So long as the wicked lives, it 
is better for him than if ho is dead, since be has 
yet time to repent. But when he is dead then 
all hope for him is lost. Starke :—Atheists live 
in the foolish delusion that after death all is over 
and that the soul ceases with the death of the 
body; but they will receive the most emphatic 
contradiction on the great day of judgment. 

Vers. 7-10. Luther (ver. 7):—You live in a 
world where there is nothing but sorrow, misery, 
grief, and death, with much vanity: therefore 
use life with love, and (To not make your own life 
sour and heavy with vain and anxious cares.— 
Solomon does not say this to the secure and wick- 
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c(l children of the world, but to those truly fear¬ 
ing and believing God. These latter he consoles, 
and desires that they may cheerfully take com¬ 
fort in God. To the former lie says rejoice, but 
docs not bid those to drink wine, eat, etc.., who 
are but too much inclined to do so, and pass their 
lives in idleness and voluptuousness as wicked 
and depraved men. 

Zeyss (ver. 7):—The believers have more 
claim to the gifts of God than the unbelievers 
(1 Cor. iii. 21, 22), although they, may enjoy 
them the least.—(ver. 9). Marriage is a sacred 
and wise ordinance of God ; therefore the Chris¬ 
tian may use it with a good conscience; but it 
must be enjoyed in the fear of God, Eph. v. 31. 
Starke (ver. 8) : —Arrogance, pride, and display 
in dress are very common vices in these latter 
times: the children of God find it very difficult 
to suppress these in themselves.—(ver. 10). The 
obligations that you owe to the body, you owo 
doubly to the soul. 0 man neglect not the labor 
duo to thy soul; tho night of death is coming 
when no one can work.— Cramer (ver. 10):— 
We should perform the work of our calling with 
a resolute and confident spirit, and never hesi¬ 
tate in our charge.— Hengstf.nderg (ver. 10): 
—That we should do all that lies in our power is 
required by tho facts that what we leave undone 
hero below is never done, that tho tasks placed 
upon us by God.for this life, and which hero re¬ 
main unperformed, never find their performance, 
and that the gifts and powers conferred on us for 
this life must be used in this life. 

Vers. 11 and 12. Tubingen Bible:— Even in 
temporal things it docs not depend upon any 
one’s will or movements, bat only on God’s 
mercy. Everything is derived from God’s bless¬ 
ing.— Starke (vor. 12):—By his skill man can 
calculate the rising and setting of tho sun; but 
human wisdom does not extend so far that one 
can tell when tho sun of his life will riso or set. 
— II eng s ten be ua:—If it seems sad with the peo¬ 
ple of God when the world triumphs, let us re¬ 
flect that such result does not depend on tho 
might, or the weakness of men ; and that a sud¬ 
den catastrophe may overwhelm the highest, and 
cast him to the ground. Have we God for our 
friend ? it all comes to that a 3 the only thing thai 
can decide. 

Ver. 13-16. Mrlanchtiion :—Such a poor 
man, in a city, was Jeremiah, as ho himself 
writes, a man who saved tho church in the midst 
of disorder and confusion. At the same tirao the 
precept admonishes us that good counsels are 
listened to by tho few, whilst the worst please 
the many. And thus he says; The poor man’s 
wisdom is despised.— Cartwright :— Wisdom, 
however splendid, if in lowly state, is so ob¬ 
scured by the cloud of poverty that in a brief 
time it has all eyes averted, and*utterly falls 
from the memory. 

Cramer:— Thou shouldst laud no ono on ac¬ 
count of his high estate, and despise no one on 
account of his low estate. For the bee i 9 a very 
little creature, and yet gives the sweetest fruit. 
— Starke: —Tho heart of man is by nature so 
corrupt that to its own injury it. is inclined to 
run after folly, and be disobedient, to wisdom.— 
But true wisdom always finds those who know 
and love her. Though a wiso man may for a 
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lime dwell in obscurity, he will nevertheless be 
drawn forth from it before he is aware. Wisdom, 
of Solomon x. 13, 14. 

APPENDIX. 

[I. Koheletii’s Idea of the Dead. —Chap, 
is. 5:— 

The living know that they must (lie, the dead they nothing 
know; 

For them thoro is no moro roward—forgotten is their 
name; 

Tlieir love, their hate, thoir zeal, all perished now; 

Whilst the world busts, no portion luoro have they 
Id all the works performed beneath tho sun. 

Stuart thinks that the Preacher “claims small 
merit for tho living, merely the knowledge that 
they must die.” “Is this,’' he asks, “better 
than not knowing any thing?” lie argues, be¬ 
sides, that there is an inconsistency in such a 
view, made greater by the fact that this praise 
of life is one of tho cheering passages, whereas 
such declarations as vii. 1; iv. 2-3 arc from the 
desponding mood. Is not this, however, a mis¬ 
take? The language here is gloomy, if not 
wholly desponding. Koheleth is perplexed and 
bewildered as he contemplates the apparent state 
of the dead, especially as it presents itself to the 
-sercse, inactive, motionlcsj, silent, unheeding. lie 
turns to the living, and surveys their condition, 
so full of vanity, with only the superiority of a 
little knowledge, one important clement of which, 
is a knowledge that this vanity must come to an 
eud. It is just the survey that would give rise, 
to that touching irony already spoken of, that 
mournful smile at human folly, in which a just 
contempt is blended with deepest sympathy,—an 
irony, not sneering, but tenderly compassionate, 
such as wc find in some other Scriptures. As, 
for example, in Gen. iii. 22, where God is repre¬ 
sented as ironically repeating the words of Sa¬ 
tan, but in a spirit how different from that of the 
fiend! Ah, poor wretch! he knows it now, the 
difference between good and evil! See Gen., p. 
210. So hero, as though lie had said, “Alas, 
their boasted knowledge! They know that they 
must die,—this is thre substance of it, the re¬ 
motest bound to which their science reaches.” 
There is something of the same feeling in what is 
here affirmed of the state of the dead. It gloomily 
contemplates only tho physical aspect, or the 
physical side of death, such as presents itself, 
sometimes, to tho Christian, without any feeling 
of inconsistency, and without impairing that 
hope of future life which he possesses in a higher- 
degree th'an Koheleth. We may even say that it 
is good for us, occasionally, to fix our minds oa 
this mere physical aspect of our frail hu¬ 
manity. 

0 when shall spring visit tho mouldering urn 7 
0 when shall day dawn on tho night of tho grave? 

It was not an infidel, but a devout believer, that 
wrote this. And so, too, there may be, at times, 
a sort of melancholy pleasure in thinking of 
death mainly in its aspect of repose from the 
toils and anxieties of the present stormy life ; as 
in that mournful dirge so often sung, at fune¬ 
rals— 

Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb; 

Take this new treasure to thy trust;. 

And givo these sacred relics room 
To slumber in the silent dust. 
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Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear. 

Invade thy bounds; no mortal woes 
Cau reach the peaceful sleeper here. 

We feel no inconsistency between such strains, 
even when they assume a more sombre aspect, 
and that brighter view which the Christian takes 
in contemplating the spiritual side of our strange 
human destiny, or even as it sometimes presented 
itself to the Old Testament believer (Ps. xvi. 11; 
xvii. 15; Ixxiii. 24). They no more jar upon 
our speculative theology than the language of 
our Saviour, John ix. 4: “The night cometh, 
when no man can work” [comp. Ecclesiastes ix. 
10; xi. 8], or that touching language of the New 
Testament which represents death under the 
soothing conception of a sleep — KoipTjmq — a lying 
down to rest. This term is not confined to the 
body, as the best exegesis would show, but would 
seem to denote also a most blessed state of quies¬ 
cence for the spirit,—a state rudimental, im¬ 
perfect, unfinished, anomalous, preparatory, yet 
most secure,—tranquil, yet not torpid—inactive, 
yet not inert—a holy conscious rest, a lying 
“under the shadow of the Almighty,”—separate 
from the present world, away from all its busy 
doings, if not from all its memories, and thus 
cradled again, nursed and educated, we may say, 
for that higher finished life, when death shall be 
fully conquered. He is the last and greatest 
enemy [1 Cor. xv. 26] who, until that time, re¬ 
tains some dominion over all humanity,—even 
over those “who sleep in Jesus,” or “through 
Jesus,” ns it should be rendered,—the saved, or 
rather, the being saved [present participle, oi 
cw^ouevot] the being healed , or made alive , as the 
Syriac has it, those in.whom the redemptive life 
oF Christ is overcoming death, and growing to the 
matured and perfect life of eternity. For it is 
clear, even from the New Testament, that this 
“state of death,” or reign of death, still conti¬ 
nues, in a certain sense, and in a certain degree, 
until the resurrection. Its power is over all men, 
and over the whole jnnn, soul and body, although 
for the Christian, whose “life is hid with Christ 
in God” [Col. iii. 3], its sting is taken quite 
away. There is no mistaking the language, 1 
Cor. xv. 54: brav de to <pdaprov tovto Evduoqrai 
acpdapaiav k. t. ?.. It is only when this corruption 
puts r>n incorruption, and this mortal puts on 
immortality, that there is brought to pass the 
saying, “Death is swallowed up in victory .” Till 
then, Death and Hades go together. One is but 
the continuation of the other. Being in Hades is 
being in the kingdom of the dead. Till then, the 
Old Testament idea still holds of death, not as ex¬ 
tinction, non-existence, or not being [see Genesis, 
Notes, pp. 273, 586], but as a slate , a state of po¬ 
sitive being, though strange and inexplicable,— 
a state of continued personality, real though un¬ 
defined, utterly unknown as to its condition, or 
only conceived of negatively as something that 
differs, in almost every respect, from the present 
active, planning, toiling, pleasure-grasping, 
knowledge-seeking life “ beneath the sun.” That 
there is something strange about it, something 
difficult to be thought, is intimated in our 
Saviour’s language respecting the Old Testament 
saints, Luke xx. 38, 'icavreq yap avrfi $uotv, “for 
they ail live unto Him” [unto God],—as though 
what wa3 called their life was something out of 


them, and could only bo made dimly conceivable 
to us by this remarkable language. Compare the 
Jewish expression as we find it, 1 Sam. xxv. 20, 
and as it is interpreted and often quoted by Rnb- 
binical writers, □'Tin “bound 

. - — l ; • t ; 

up in the bundle of life with Jehovah thy God,” 
or as the Vulgate renders it— anima custodila 
quasi in fasciculo viventium apad Dominum Dcum 
luum. 

There is yet a reserve to the doctrine of the 
immediate after life, still a veil cast over it, wo 
may reverently say, even in the New Testament. 
The most modern notions of a sudden transition to 
the highest Heavens, and to the perfect life, 
are, perhaps, as far to the one extreme, as the 
descriptions of mortality which Koheleth gives 
us, in his gloomy mood, may be in the other. 
This idea of the dead passing straightway into 
a busy active stateof existence, in these respects 
resembling the present life, with its proud talk 
of progress, was unknown to the early Church, 
as its liturgies and funeral hymns most evidently 
show. See especially the earliest Syriac hymns, 
much of whose language the modern notions 
would render almost unintelligible. Christ has 
indeed “brought immortality to light,” but it is 
chiefly by the doctrine of the resurrection, that 
great article so clear in the New Testament, 
though having its shadow in the Old. But there 
is another doctrine there, however little it is stu¬ 
died. We arc taught that there was a work of 
Christ in Hades. He descended into Hades; he 
makes proclamation [ekt/pv£ev] in Hades (1 Pet. 
iii. 19) to those who are there “in ward.” He 
is our Christian Hermes, belonging to both 
worlds. He is the Tpvxpyuybe, the conductor and 
guide of redeemed spirits in Hades, the “Shep¬ 
herd and Bishop of souls” (1 Pet. ii. 15), the 
“Good Shepherd” (Ps. xxiii.), who leads his 
spiritual flock beside the still waters , in the Get- 
zalmaveth, the “valley of the death shade,” or 
terra umbrarum , and, at the same time, the great 
High Priest above, to whom is “given all power 

in Heaven and in earth.” lie is the 
the Redeeming Angel of the Old Testament, to' 
whom the righteous committed their spirits [Ps. 
xxxi. 6] and the Mediator more clearly revealed 
in the New. 

The doctrine of the immediate after life , as we 
have said, has still a shadow cast upon it. We 
should not, therefore, wonder to find Koheleth 
still more under the veil. His very language 
implies continuance of being, in some way, al¬ 
though presenting a state of inactivity, and, in a 
word, a want of all participation in the doings 
and even memories of the present “ life beneath 
the sun.” It did not fall in the way of his 
musing to Bpenk of differences, in this state, be¬ 
tween the “righteous and the wicked;” but, in 
other passages of the Old Testament, it appears 
more clear, though still barely hinted, ns in 
Prov. xiv. 32; Ps. lxxiii. 20; xlix. 15. It is a 
slate in which the one is “driven away,” whilst 
the other “has hope.” Elsewhere, however [iii. 
17; xii. 13, 14], Koheleth affirms his strong be¬ 
lief that at some time, and in some way, the two 
classes will be judged, and the difference between 
them most clearly manifested. 

In the rhythmical version of ix, 10, riDDfl 
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is rendered philosophy, because the 'writer Eeems, 
in this place, to take it in Us more pretentious 
sense, or for human wisdom in distinction from 
the Divine,—speculative inquiry,—very much as 
Paul uses ootyia, sometimes, in the New Testa¬ 
ment. And so, perhaps, we would come nearer 
to the intended force of the other word JTJM by 

rendering science , although not exactly corre¬ 
sponding to it in the most modern acceptation of 
the term. It is Paul’s yvuaic , “curious know¬ 
ledge,”—not mere knowing, as consciousness, 
whether Koheleth held to any such consciousness 
or not. Comp, it with |13iyn {plan, reckoning ) in 

immediate connection. So, too, even when 
speaking of the perfect psychological state (1 Cor. 
xiii. 8) Paul says of knowledge {yvuoie;), Karapyr]- 
Or/oETai —not, “it shall cease,” as rendered, but 
“it shall be deposed”—put one side—no longer 
made the highest thing, as in this fallen life, 
■where the intellectual is placed above the moral 
naluro. In the blessed and perfect life to come, 
moral or spiritual contemplation, pervaded by 
aydnp, shall be the highest exercise of the soul. 
Even the intermediate state is to be regarded as su¬ 
perior to the present existence in ontological rank, 
and the terms embryotic or rudimental, if applied 
to it, must be taken simply as denoting a forma¬ 
tive state of repose, preparatory to the more 
glorious lifo that follows.—T. L.] 

[II. The alleged Epicureanism op Kohe- 
letii. Note on chap. ix. 7-10, in connection 
with chap. xi. 9, 10. These passages have given 
rise to much comment. Stuart, with many 
others, regards the first of them as expressing 
. the real advice which Koheleth would give in 
regard to the conduct of life, and then says: 

“ In all this there is nothing Epicurean.” IVhal 
then is Epicureanism ? Or how shall we distin¬ 
guish? It would seem to be almost too sober a 
word. The language hero used may almost be 
characterized as Anacreontic: “ Eat with joy thy 
bread, and drink with mirth thy wine,—thy gar¬ 
ments always white, and oil ne’er lacking to thy 
head:” 

To poS ov to xaAAit^uAAov j 

Kpordi/joicru' app.baai'TEf. 

IIow, then, shall we avoid what seems to be 
on the very face of the passage ? It will not do 
to resort to any special interpretation on account 
of a mere exigenlia loci; although it might, with 
perfect truth, be said, that such Anacreontic ad¬ 
vice is not only contrary to all the more serious 
portions of the Scriptures, Old and New, but also 
to the deeply solemn views in regard to human 
■vanities, and the great awaiting judgment, that 
Koheleth himself has, in other places, so clearly 
expressed. All this outward argument, however, 
would not justify us in calling it irony, unless 
there were some internal evidence, something in 
the very style cf the passage which called for 
such a conclusion. A careful examination, made 
in the spirit of the whole book, shows that there 
are such internal grounds of criticism. It was 
a feeling of Ibis that led Jerome, the most judi¬ 
cious of the Patristic commentators, to call it a 
npoooTconoiia , a personification , or dramatizing, 
more rhetorum et poetarum, or what the Jewish 


critics (seep. 71) called “the case speaking,” 
the language of human life and human actions, 
in view of the pure earthliness of its condition. 
It is the language of the author so far as he puts 
himself forth as the representative of such a des¬ 
pairing slate: quasi dixerit, 0 homo quia ergo,post 
mortem nihil cs, dum vivis in hac brevi vita fruere vo~ 
luptate , etc. : “ 0 man since, after death, thou art 
nothing, then, whilst thou livest thy short life, 
enjoy pleasure, indulge in feasts, drown thy 
cares in wine, go forth adorned in raiment ever 
white (a sign of perpetual joy), let fragrant odors 
be ever breathing from thy head; take thy joy 
in female loveliness ( qusecunque tibiplacerenl femi- 
narum, ejus gaude complexu, et vanam kanc et bre - 
vem vilam vana et brevi voluptate pcrcurre) and in 
brief pleasure pass this thy brief life of vanity,” 
etc. He then represents Koheleth as retracting 
all this in the passage immediately following, 
where he says, “ / turned again, and saw that the 
race was not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, nor wealth to the prudent, etc.,” in other 
words, that thus to live in joy was not in man’s 
power, but that all things happened as they were 
disposed by God: IIxc, aliquis inquit, loquatur 
Epicurus et Aristippus, et ceteri pecudes philosopho- 
rum, ego autem {inquit Koheleth) mecum diligcnler 
retractans , invenio non est velocium cursus, nec for - 
tium prselium, etc., etc. 

There are two things in the passage itself that 
lead the serious reader to such a feeling, and 
such a view of its ironical, or, rather, its drama¬ 
tic character. The first is the exuberance of 
the language, its extravagance, its Bacchanalian 
style, we. might almost call it, inconsistent with, 
or certainly not demanded by, such a moderate, 
rational, sober view, or such a sober advice to 
live a contented life, as Stuart contends for, or, 
in other words, a judicious, virtuous Epicurean¬ 
ism. The joy so oft repeated, the mirth, the 
wine, the white raiment, the aromatic oils—what 
has such superlativeness of style to do with such 
a moderate, sober purpose? It was no more 
needed than the language which Euripides (Al- 
ceslis 800) puts into the mouth of Hercules when 
playing the Bacchanalian, and which this Solo¬ 
monic irony so closely resembles :—- 

Euipaiye trauTOi', mve* riv k<l9‘ jjp.epav 
Biov Aoyifou (row tA 5’ aAAa. rijs 
T l/jlo. &e Kai Tf)t> jrAetorov tjSiotij v tuv. 

Ou/covt', (L £0’ ij/i.At', TJjy Avttjji/ d(/»elv, ttijj, 

5r€(/>di/oiS 1TI/Ka<j0eis K. T. A, 

Make glad thy heart, drink wine, the life to-day 
ltegard thine own; uli else belongs to chance. 

In high esteem hold Lovo’s delightful power. 

In Bocial joy indulge—with chaplets crowned; 

And drive dull care away. 

Hear Koheleth: 

Qo then and eat with joy thy bread, and drink with mirth 
thy wine, 

In every season bo thy garmentu white, 

And fragrant oil be never lacking to thy head; 

Live joyful with the wife whom thou hast loved. 

The one kind of language seems but the echo of 
the other. If we disregard the spirit and the 
design of Koheleth, there is an Epicurean zest 
in his description, not surpassed, to say the least, 
by that of Euripides. We may say, too, on the 
other hand, that it is not easy to distinguish his 
language, and the spirit of it, from that of Paul 
in his quotation, I Cor. xv. 32: “Letus eat and 
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drink, for to-morrow wo die.” If it be said that I 
the conlext there makes it impossible for us to 
mistake the Apostle’s ironical meaning, the same 
may be said in respect to the writer who tells us, 
only a short dislanco back, 

Better to visit sorrow's house, than seek tho banquet hall; 

Better is grief ihin mirth; 

For in tho saduess of ihu faco the heart becometh fair. 

It is the very nature of rhetorical irony, espe¬ 
cially if it bo tho irony of sorrowful warning, to 
paint tho thing in higher colors, we may say, 
than would suit its description in a more direct 
nnd didactic admonition. Had it been a piece 
of Isocratcan moralizing in commendation of a 
moderate, contented, frugal, and thankful en¬ 
joyment of life, it would naturally have been in 
a lower and calmer strain. Tho wine, the odors, 
the splendid raiment, would have been all want¬ 
ing. They are just the points in tho picture, 
however, to make an impression on the serious 
mind when it is felt to be a description of the 
vanity of life. Wc may even say that they are 
just the things that lead to such a feeling. 

The second internal evidence showing the true 
character of this passage, is tho feeling of sor¬ 
row, which, amidst all its apparent joyousness, 
the writer cannot suppress. Wc have called it 
irony, but the irony of the Bible is not only seri¬ 
ous, but sometimes most tender. Whilst, then, 
the language hero criticised is not the mere 
worldly advice that Stuart and others would re¬ 
present, neither is it, on the other hand, the hard 
irony of sarcasm, or of unpitying satire. Kohe- 
leth’s thoughts of death, and its awful unknown, 
have depressed his faith, and there seems to have 
come over him a feeling akin to despair. His 
idea of God's justice, and of some great destiny, 
or world, over and encompassing the present, is 
not lost—for it reappears strongly afrerwards— 
but, for the moment, the thought of man, as he 
is seen in the earthly state, becomes predomi¬ 
nant, and he breaks out in this strain, in which 
pity is a very manifest element. “Go then and 
enjoy Ihy poor life.” There is strong feeling in 
it, a most, tender compassion, and this shows it¬ 
self in that touching mention of tho transient 
human state, and, especially, in the pathetic re¬ 
petition of the words 

The dayB of thy vain life,—that life 
Which Got! hath given to thue beneath the eon; 

Yea, all thy dnya of VHiiity. 

This plaintive lone is utterly inconsistent with 
the Epicurean interpretation, however moral and 
decent we may strive to make it. 

Again, there are two arguments against such 
a view that may be said to bo outsido of the pas¬ 
sage itself, though one of them is derived from 
another place in the book. First—in chap. xi. 

9, 10, we have a strain so precisely similar, in 
style and diction, that we cannot help regarding 
it as possessing the samo rhetorical character. 
It may be thus given metrically, yot most liter¬ 
ally, and with the full force of every Hebrew 
word i 

Rpjolce 0 yonlh in childhood; let thy henrt 
Still cheer thee in the d»y when tbounrt slroDg; 

Go on in every way thy will shall choose, 

And afu-r every form thine iyej behold. 

It is not easy to mistako the character of this, 


even if it were not followed by that most im¬ 
pressive warning: 

But know that for all this, thy God will thee to judgment 
bring; 

0 then turn sorrow lYom thy soul, keep evil from thy flesh; 
For cluldhood and tho morn of life, they, too, uro vanity. 

Here the caution is clearly expressed, although 
we feel that such expression is just what llio 
previous words, rightly comprehended in their 
spirit, would have led us to expect. Rhetori¬ 
cally regarded, such an addition would havo 
been exactly adapted to this place (ix. 7-10). It 
would have been in harmony with the tone of 
what had gone before. It is, however, so sug¬ 
gested by the whole spirit of the passage, and 
especially by that irrepressible tone of commis¬ 
eration that appears in the words before cited 
(the pathetic allusion to our poor vain life), that 
it may well.be a question whether any such dis¬ 
tinct warning, or any mere moralizing utterance, 
could have had more power than the “ expressivo 
silence ” which leaves it wholly to the feeling 
and conscience of the reader. 

The passage xi. 9, 10, is so important in itself, 
and has such a bearing on the one beforo us, as 
to justify its fuller interpretation in this place. 
Many modern commentators regard these verses 
also as a serious advico to the young man, if the 
term serious could, with any propriety, bo ap¬ 
plied to such an ndmonition. The older com¬ 
mentators, however, are mostly the other way. 
They regarded tho passage as indeed most seri¬ 
ous, but as having this character from its sharp 
yet mournful irony. So Geier says : “ magnum 
interpretum partem hxc verba imperative, ironicc ac- 
cipere Among these were Kirachi, Munsterus, 
Mercerus, Drusius, Junius, Piscator, Cartwright, 
Cajetan, Vatablus, Ar. Montanus, Osorius, Mari¬ 
ana, Menoch, Pineda, Jac. Mathise, and others, 
among whom may be reckoned Trcmcllius, if wo 
may judge from the tone and style of his Latin 
translation. Luther was the other way, and it 
may be said that he has given the tone to many 
that have come after him, evangelical as well as 
rationalist. “ This is said seriously by Solomon,” 
he tells us, <> de licila juventutis hilaritate , concern¬ 
ing the permitted joylulness of,youth, which ought 
not to be unbridled, or lascivious, but restrained 
within certain limits.” But what right has he 
to say this? What limits are assigned? Tho 
language seems wholly without limitations, or 
reserve: “ Walk in the ways of thine heart, nnd 

in the sight of thine eyes,” terms which every 
where else in the Hebrew Scriptures aroused, in 
malam partem , to denote sensual and ungodly 
conduct; as in Numb. xv. 39; “ Ye shall not go 

(roam) nriN after 

your own heart, and after your eyes.” Compare 

also the frequent phrase D 1 ? niTICf, commonly 

rendered “the imagination of the heart,” but real¬ 
ly meaning the turnings (choices) of the heart,— 
doing as one pleases. See Deut. xxix. 18; Ps. lxxxi. 

13 where it is synonymous with oV 

• * • • 

“ walking in their own counsels,” also Jerem. 

ix. 13, and other places. Compare especially 
Job xxxi. 7, where, for “ the heart to follow tho 
eye ” is placed among the grievous sins, being 
regarded, iu fact, as the very fountain-head of 
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sin; ':aS ’r# inx ox, 14 if my heart 

hath gone after mine eyes,” the will (the con¬ 
science) after the choice , the vclle after the optare , 
the voluntas after the voluptas. “ Walk in the 
way of thine heart;” what an admonition this to 
a young man, even if such a one ever needed an 
exhortation to hilarity, or to the following of his 
own pleasure ! How strange, too, as coming from 
one who, in other parts of this book, talks so dif¬ 
ferently ; “Better the house of mourning than 
the house of feasting;” “ I said of laughter it is 
mad, of mirth, 0 what availeth it!” Compare it 
with the repeated charge of Solomon, in the Pro¬ 
verbs, to restrain the young man—not to let him 
go after the imaginations of his heart, to put a 
bridle on him (pn Prov. xxii. G), and 44 bow 

down hisneckinhis youth.” The language here 
is pceuliur, and each word must be sharply looked 

to: “Go on” (it is ^];?n, the piclintensive) 

44 keep going, in the ways (all the ways, in the 

plural, every way) of thine heart,” ’‘J'PJjJ ’fcpOl 

• * • 

(the k’tib is undoubtedly right) and in (or after) 
the forms of thine eyes.” The word is 

so frequently used of female beauty (see the 
phrase HXirO Gen. xii. 11, and other 

places) that the idea is at once suggested here; 
and what a contrast then to our Saviour’s, teach¬ 
ing, that even to look is sin. What a contrast, 
we may say, is the whole of it thus considered, 
to what Christ says about the broad way, and to 
St. John’s most emphatic language (1 Epist. ii. 
16) respecting “the lust of the eye,” the desire 
of the eye, ri/v tntOvptav tcjv b(j}6a?^uv\ If wc 
give the phrase the move general rendering, 
“ the sight of the eyes (sight objectively) it would 
come to the same thing. It would be a license to 
follow every form of beauty. There might be 
urged, too, the contrast between it (thus regarded 
as serious advice even in the most decent sense 
that could be given to it) and Paul’s counsel for 
young men, Titus ii. 6, rovg veorepovq wapaKahtt 
Goxppovtiv, “ exhort them to be sober,” temperate, 
sound-minded, having reason and conscience ru¬ 
ling over appetite and desire. How unlike, too, 
the Psalmist’s direction cxix. 9, “Wherewith 
shall a young man cleanse his wap, —by taking 

liced thereto (^OUfS), by watching it, according 

to Thy word.” IIow utterly opposed to this is 
the unlimited advice to the young man “to walk 
in the way of his heart,” that is, to do as he 
pleases. Luther feels (lie force of this contrast, 
for he says in the same comment, when he comes 

to speak of the words •pb OY13 ‘jbm “walk 

in tlio ways of thine heart,” fecit hie locus ut to- 
tum kune textum ironiam esse putarem, quia fermein 
malam partem sonat, siquis incedat in via cordis sui : 
“This place would make me think that the whole 
text was irony, because the phrase 4 to walk in 
the way of one’s heart,’ is so generally taken in a 
bad sense.” But, after all, he goes on to say that 
wo must abide by the general idea of the passage 
(as he had taken it) and suppose (he necessary 
limitations. Very few commentators have had 
a clearer perception than Luther of the general 
sense of the Scripture, but in regard to such pas¬ 
sages as-these he is not to be implicitly trusted. 


He was of a very jovial disposition; but what 
chiefly led him to such interpretations, here and 
elsewhere in this book, was his aversion to some 
of the more austere dogmas, as well as practices of 
Romanism, and especially hisdislikeofasceticism, 
as exhibited by the Monks. Hence he allowed 
himself loo much to be driven towards the oppo¬ 
site extreme. Thus in his commenting on the 
words 71X133, 44 in the sight of thine 

eyes,” he boldly says, quod offertur oculis tuis hoc 
fruere , ne fias similis Monachorum, etc.: “what¬ 
ever is offered to your eyes, that freely enjoy, 
lest you become like the monks who would not 
have one even look at the sun.” And so in the 
beginning of the passage, ver. 9: non prohibet 
jucunditatcs sive voluptates, quemadmodum stulii 
monachi fecervnt , etc.: “It docs not prohibit de¬ 
lights nor pleasures, as the foolish monks have 
done* which is nothing else than iftaking stocks 
of young men (even as Anselm says, ille mona~ 
chissimus monachus , that most monkish monk), or 
than attempting to plant a tree in a narrow pot.” 
Others of the Reformers and early Protestant 
commentators wore influenced in the same way 
in following Lutiieu, and there can be no doubt 
that this has much affected their interpretations 
of Kobeleth, making him talk like an Epicurean, 
and then denying that it was Epicureanism, or 
trying to throw over it a decent ethical mantle*by 
their unwarranted hypotheses and limitations. 
After they have done their best, however, in this 
way, they make this writer of Holy Scripture to 
be a moralist inferior to Socrates and Seneca, 
who certainly never thought that a young man 
needed any such advice as that. The pious 
G icier seems to be aware of the suggestions that 
might arise from other parts of Scripture, and 
would zealously guard this virtuous Solomonic 
young man, who needs such a caution against 
excessive sobriety, from any comparison with the 
Prodigal Son, Luke xv. But what did he do, 
that Jilius perdilus, that spendthrift, ille heluo, as 
Geier calls him, except 44 to walk in the ways of 
his heart, and in the sight of his eyes ?” What 
is all pleasure-seeking selfishness [ tyihavTia , 
0*/b?rWi'a, 2 Tim. iii. 2-4] but saying 44 give unto 
mo my portion of goods that falleth to me,” in this 
world ? 

It might have been thought, however, that the 
latter part of ver. 10, following the warning of 
judgment, would have been treated in a differ¬ 
ent manner; but the general consistency of 
which Luther speaks has led some to an Epicu¬ 
rean interpretation even of this. We regret to 
find our author Zockler following such a course 

in his interpretation of the words “jsSo DjO 
“turn away sorrow from thy heart.” “ Here,” 
lie says, 44 the positive exhortation to hilarity 
(Frolichsein ) is followed by a dissuasion from its 
opposite,”—that is, the young man is told to 
avoid seriousness as painful and troublesome 
( Kummer , Unmuth,) which he gives as the inter¬ 
pretation of Dp3]. It is a recommendation of 

hilarity, of mirth, in opposition to asceticism or 
undue sobriety, as though the young man’s dan¬ 
ger in Solomon’s time, or in the days of Mala- 
chi, or at any other period in the human history, 
had been in that direction of gloom and 
monkery. 
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There are few interpreters more honest, or 
more learned, than Stuart, and yet his comment 
here is certainly a very strange one. “In verso 
Oth,” he tell 9 us, “the command is to do some¬ 
thing positive in tho way of enjoyment; hero it 
is to shun evil and suffering. Taking both toge¬ 
ther, the amount is, enjoy all that a rational 
man can enjoy in view of retribution, and nvoid 
all tho evil and suffering that can be avoided.’’ 
Retribution here is a mere make weight. Why 
retribution for simply acting according to the 
advice ? If pleasure be the good, then, a3 that 
acute moralist Socrates says, “he who gets the 
most of it is the dyofloc avt/p, the good man, tlio 
best man.” “But why,” asks Stuart, “is this 
so strongly urged upon the young ?” The ques¬ 
tion is certainly one that is very naturally sug¬ 
gested in view of such an interpretation, but the 
answer he gives is remarkable: “Plainly be¬ 
cause that even they, although in tho best estato 
of man, hold life by a very frail tenure. There¬ 
fore, as even youth is so frail and evanescent, 
make the best of it. It is almost as if he had 
said—Then or never.” In other words, a short 
life and a merry one. Anacreon could not have 
said it better. No exhortation to obedience to 
parents, to temperance, to sober-mindedness, in 
the style of Paul, no advice to “watch over the 
hetfrt,” such as Solomon gives in the Proverbs, 
but a direction “to walk in the sight of the 
eyes,” and a caution against seriousness as in¬ 
consistent with youthful hilarity. Strange ad¬ 
vice this under any circumstances; and still more 
strange from the fact that it is the only place in 
the hook in which young men are addressed,— 
the first verso of chap. xii. being but a continua¬ 
tion of the admonition here given. Look at the 
argument as it thus presents itself: God will 
bring thee unto judgment, young man; therefore 
put away all Berious concern from thy heart. 
And why? Because youth is brief and evanes¬ 
cent. IIow does it compare Scripturally with 
the other view as presenting the other reasoning : 
Know that God will bring thee into judgment for 
“following the ways of thine heart, and walking 
in the sight of tbinc eyes;” therefore “turn sor¬ 
row from thy heart” [thy eoul], that is the 
feeling of remorse, the sense of the Divine dis¬ 
pleasure, or of tbinc own self-accusing indigna¬ 
tion [C,i?3] for such an unrestrained living to 

thyself, and “keep off [‘12yn, avert] evil from 

thy flesh”—that is, the bodily ills that must come 
from a life of sensuality, or following “ the desire 
of thy heart,” and “the volupthous sight of thine 
eyes.” And why? Because “childhood and youth 
[nonu, literally, the morn of life] arc vanily;” 

that is, all their joys, take them at the highest, 
are vain and worthless in comparison with the 
serious evils, whether for this life or another, that 
euch a course of free indulgence may bring upon 
thee. 

The ironical nature of this passage is accepted 
by that great critic, Glassius, in the Philologia 
Sacra, p. 1518. It is an “apostrophe,” he says, 
“ a concessio trom'ca cufus correctio, a consuetudine 
animi et sensuum prava revocans, statim subjungi- 
tur:” Go on,—but know. He compares it with 
Isaiah ii. 10, “enter into the rock, and hide thy¬ 
self in the duel,” but know tbot God will find 


thee. So Isaiah viii. 9, “ Join yourselves toge¬ 
ther, enter into council, but know that it will be 
all in vain.” It is equivalent to saying, “ though 
ye do this,”—tho imperative being really the 
statement of an hypothesis. Another passage lie 
cites is Isaiah xxi. 5: “Spread the table, set the 
watch, cat, drink,” etc.; though that may lie lukcii 
iu a different way. 

A second outside proof of (lie true character of 
the language, Eccles. ix. 7-10, is derived from a 
passage in the Apocryphal book entitled Wisdom 
of Solomon. It is evidently an imitation of these 
very verses, and, whether written by a Jew or a 
Christian, is evidence of the earliest mode of in¬ 
terpreting all such modes of speaking in Kolic- 
leth. It is the language of the worldly plcnsure- 
scckcr, clmp. ii. vers. 6-8: “ Come then, and let 
us enjoy the good that is before us; let us be 
filled with costly wine and aromatic odors; let no 
flower of the spring pass by us; let us crown 
ourselves with roses before they be withered,” etc. 
The imitation is evident throughout tho passage. 
It appears not only from the language used, but 
also from the fact tlmt the writer, both by his 
general style and by the litlc he has given to his 
book, intended it as a more full and florid setting 
forth of what he deemed the pervading thought 
and feeling of Koheleth. Now, by placing this 
same style of language in the mouth of (he sensu¬ 
alist, he makes clear that he was of like opinion 
with Jerome (whoso views may have been de¬ 
rived from his Hebrew teacher representing (he 
same view afterwards advanced by Kimchi), that 
as uttered by Koheletli, it was a TTpoowro-oiia, a 
•dramatic representing of what is expressed in 
human action,—the sensualist’s o\vn conduct 
speaking forth the view of life (hat would be in 
accordance with the idea that- this is all of man, 
and that there is no such judgment as that on 
which Koheleth elsewhere so strongly insists. 
This is rendered still more clear from (he sudden 
change that "immediately follows in vcr. II, and 
which Jerome justly characterizes as Koheleth 
Tctractans. He cannot let the language go with¬ 
out showing how full of vanity it is, viewed only 
in regard to the present world, and according to 
the known condition of human life : 

* 

I turned again to look beneath the sun. 

Not to the swift tho race, I saw, nor victory to the strontr, 
Nor to the wise secure their bread, uor to the prudent 
wealth. 

The very uncertainly of all human efforts renders 
such advice utterly vain. Why say (o men, bo 
happy, eat, drink, and be merry, “let thy gar¬ 
ments be ever white, and let aromatic oils be ne¬ 
ver lacking to thy head,” when no strength, no 
wisdom, can give any security for the avoidance 
of sorrow, much less for the adornment of such 
Epicurean joys. In such a connection tho 
thought of there being, necessarily for man, a 
judgment and a destiny, making all such plea¬ 
sures, even if innocent, mere vanity and worth¬ 
lessness in the comparison, is more powerfully 
suggested than it would have been by the most 
express utterance. 

There are some other things of less exegelical 
importance, but deserving of attention in tlicir 
bearing on the real character of theso import¬ 
ant passages. Thus the words flXI *133 '3 


CHAP. VIII. 16-17.—IX. 1-16. 
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T^O-flX □'7l l 7Xn [ix. 7] arerendcrcd inE. V.: 

“God now accepteth thy work's,” indicating that 
lie has, in some way, become gracious. The true 
rendering is, “God hath already,” or rather, 
“long ago, accepted thy works.” It is a thing 
of the past, settled as the Divine way in regard 
to man; lie has never been off ended at all. It is 
the doctrinb of Plato’s second class of atheists 
(as he calls (hem, though they claim to bo the- 
ists), who believe in a Divine power, but regard 
Him as taking no account of men, or rather, as 
accepting all human works, as lie accepts the 
operat ions of nature. Or it is a Hebraistic form 
of the Lucrctian doctrine of the Divine nature: 

Scmota ab nostris rebus, scjunctaque lonjc. 

That this general acceptance by Deity of human 
works is not the serious language of Kohelcth, is 
evident from his so frequent insisting on judg¬ 
ment, cither in this world or in another, as though 
it were his favorite doctrine, his “one idea,” we 
might say, in all this discourse. So Wordsworth 
regards the whole passage as the language of the 
sensualist (which is the same as Jerome’s ironi¬ 
cal npoouKOTToua , or Koheleth speaking in their 
person), and thus comments on the words in 
question: “ Evil men misconstrue their prospe¬ 
rity into a sign that God accepts their works.” 
There is, however, too much inferential moral¬ 
izing in such a statement. In their language, 
God’s “ accepting their works ” is rather another 
mode of sayiDg that He is utterly indifferent 
about them, or, as they would represent in their 
Lucrctian liyperpiely, too great, too exalted, to 
mind the affairs of men. 

The 10th verse of ch. ix. is rendered in E. V.: 
“ Whatever thy hand findetli to do, do it with thy 
might.” The Vulgate favors this, but the accents 

forbid iL They connect *]r03 with re¬ 

quiring us, if we follow them, to render: “what¬ 
ever thy band findeth to do in thy strength, do 
it.” This puts a different ospect upon the sen¬ 
tence, and the accents, with their usual nice dis¬ 
crimination, bring it out. The other rendering 
would indeed suggest a similar meaning, but the 
accents make it clear. It becomes the maxim, 

KpaTiorov rd dUaiov , might makes right, or let 
might be thy law of right, or as it is rendered in 
the Metrical Version,—■ 

D >, then, wliato’er thy hand ohall find in thy own might 
to do. 

Wordsworth takes the same view: “ Do all that 
thy hand findeth to do by thy power” [see Heng- 
stenbero, Ewald] ; that is, “let might be right 
wilh thee; care nothing for God or man, but use 
thy strength according to thy will.” Surely 
tills is not the serious language of the serious 
Koheleth, the earnest teacher of judgment, who 
Bpeaks so solemnly of “ the fear of God, and who 
says, only two verses from this : “ Then I turned 
again to look beneath the sun, and saw that the 
race wa9 not to the swift nor the victory to the 
strong.” 

The language following: “For there is no 
knowledge,” etc ., even Stuart regards as that of 
the objector, though replying to the serious ad¬ 
vice given above, as though he had said in addi¬ 
tion: enjoy thyself, etc., for there is no after 


state to give thee uneasiness. “ But we have 
seen,” says Stuart, “that the settled opinion of 
Koheleth himself [viii. 12, 13] was something 
quite different from this.” It. is not easy to un¬ 
derstand the remark. It would have furnished 
Stuart a much more consistent ground of rea¬ 
soning, had he regarded the whole passage as 
irony or personification. He says, at the close 
of his comment on tho verses: “The positive 
passages which show Koheleth’s view of judg¬ 
ment, and of retribution, are too strong to justify 
us in yielding to suggestions of this nature”— 
that is, the supposition of his denial of all fu¬ 
ture accountability. This rule of criticism, had 
they consistently followed it, would have made 
Kohelcth all clear in many places where the op¬ 
posite method produces inextricable confusion 
and contradiction. 

Such remarks as Zockler and Stuart some- . 
times make in deprecation of Epicureanism 
[Hitzig, iu general, gives himself no concern 
about it] show the pressure upon evangelical 
commentators (and even upon all who may in a 
true sense be styled rational), when they adopt 
what may be termed the half-way Lutheran 
mode. The doctrine of Epicurus, even in its 
most decent form, is so inconsistent with any 
devout fear of God , and this again is so utterly 
alien to any philosophic or scientific theism that 
maintains a Deity indifferent to human conduct, 
one who cannot be prayed to, avevKraioe;, and 
without any judgment either in this world or 
another; for iu respect to the true nature of Ko- 
lieleth’s exhortation, either idea presents a con¬ 
clusive argument. Ilis doctrine must be somehow 
connected with all that system of truth, with all 
that “wisdom, of which the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning.” To a mind deeply meditative 
like that of Koheleth, the thought of there being 
no judgment, no hereafter (should such a belief 
be ever forced upon it), would not be ground of 
joy, much less of an exhortation to joy, as ad¬ 
dressed to others. He would not, even in that 
case, adopt the Epicurean maxim: Let us eat and 
drink,—rather let us fast, let us mourn, in view 
of an existence so brief, so full of vanity, so soon 
to go out in darkness all the more dense, a de¬ 
spair all the more painful, in consequence of the 
transient light of reason with wh\ch we are so 
strangely and irrationally endowed— e tenebris in 
tenebras —like the bubble on the wave in a stormy 
night, reflecting for a moment all the starry hosts 
above, and then going out forever. There is no 
religion, no superstition, no creed so awfully se¬ 
rious, as that of human extinction, and of a god¬ 
less world. Place the two exhortations side by 
side : Live in the fear of God, for thou must come 
to judgment: Live joyful, for soon thou wilt be 
no more ; in either alternative, the present value 
of the present being, considered for its own sake, 
dwindles in a rational estimate. As connected 
with a greater life to come, though made import¬ 
ant by such connection, yet how comparatively 
poor 1 regarded as the whole of our existence, how 
absolutely vain ! In the first aspect, it is vanitas; 
in the second, it is vanitas vanitatum, utterly vain, 
a “ vanity of vanities.” The Epicurean idea and 
the Epicurean call to mirth arc as inconsistent 
with the one as with the other.—T. L.] 
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B. —In Presence of the Insolence, Bold Assumption and Violence of Fortunate 
and Influential Fools, the Wise Mail cau only Preserve his Peace of Soul 

by Patience, Silence and Tranquility. 

Cuap. IX. IT—X. 20. 

1. Of the advantage of a wise tranquility over the presumptuous insolence of fools. 


(IX. IT—X. 4.) 


17 The words of wise men are heard in quiet more than the cry of him that ruleth 

18 among fools. Wisdom is better than weapons of war: but one sinner destroyeth 

1 much good. Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to send forth a stink¬ 
ing savour: so doth a little folly him that is in jeputation for wisdom and honour. 

2, 3 A wise man's heart is at his right hand; but a fool’s heart is at his left. Yea 
also, when he that is, a fool walketh by the way, his wisdom faileth him, and he 

4 saith to every one that he is a fool. If the spirit of the ruler rise up against thee, 
leave not thy place; for yielding pacifleth great offences. 

2. Of the advantage of quiet, modest wisdom over the externally brilliant but inconstant fortune 

of fools. 

(Veiis. 5-10.) 

5 There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, as an error which proceedeth 

6, 7 from the ruler: Folly is set in great dignity, and the rich sit in low place. I 

have seen servants upon horses, and princes walking as servants upon the earth. 

8 He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it; and whoso breaketh an hedge, a serpent 

9 shall bite him. Whoso removeth stones shall be hurt therewith; and he^that 

10 cleaveth wood shall be endangered thereby. If the iron be blunt, and he do not 
whet the edge, then must he put to more strength: but wisdom is profitable to 
direct. 

3. Of the advantage of the silence and persevering industry of the wise man over the loquacity 

and indolence of fools. 

(Vers. 11-20.) 

• 

11 Surely the serpent will bite without enchantment; and a babbler is no better. 

12 The words of a wise man's mouth are gracious; but the lips of a fool will swallow 

13 up himself. The beginning of the words of his mouth is foolishness: and the end 

14 of his talk is mischievous madness. A fool also is full of words: a man cannot 

15 tell what shall be; and what shall be after him, who can tell him ? The labour 
of the foolish wearieth every one of them, because he knoweth not how to go to 

16 the city. Wo to thee, O land, when thy king is a child, and thy princes eat in the 

17 morning! Blessed art thou, O land, when thy king is the son of nobles, and thy 

18 princes eat in due season, for strength, and not for drunkenness! By much sloth¬ 
fulness the building decayeth ; and through idleness of the hands the house drop- 

19 peth through. A feast is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry : but money 

20 answereth all things . Curse not the king, no, not in thy thought; and curse not 
the rich in thy bed-chamber: for a bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that 
which hath wings shall tell the matter. 

*[v.8. y?su. A ditch , or pity Vulg., fovea, LXX. p69pov. The Syriac Version has tho eamo word. It Is, howover, no 

more Aramaic than Hebrew, being rare in both langrtagos, though tho verb, signifying to dig, is found in the latter. Its 

form is qd usual in having dagesh after sburck, os is noted In the margin.—T. L.] 
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[Ver. 9. pD' J for j3ty', a denominative from “a knife,” and, therefore, having no relation to the verb po as 

found, with quite a different meaning. Job xxii. 2; xxxiii. 3; xv. 3; Isaiah xxii. 15, etc. Lit., “shall be cut,” or, “may bo 
cut thereby.” It is another example of variant orthography, showing that the first manuscripts of this work were 

written from tho ear. See romarks on and similar words, page 11G.—T. L.] 

| • | 

[Ver. 10. SpSp; the sonse of swinging, which Zockleh, IIitziq, and Elster give to this word, is not confirmed by“ 

Ezek. xxi. 26, to which they refer. Gesexius gives the sense to sharpen, polish, but derives it from the primary idea of 
light moving, as in the rapid motions of a whet-stone, which is very probable. The accents connect it with □'J3 /aces, 
edges, though tho Vulgate and LXX have disregarded it.—T. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Of the three sections of this division, as we 
lay them down in essential conformity with 
"Vaiiiinokii, the first compares the entire nature 
of the wise man with that of the fool, whilst the 
second draws a parallel between the two regard¬ 
ing the conditions of their happiness; but the 
third points out the more profound* causes of 
their opposite destinies in two special qualities 
of both (the loquacity and indolence of fools, 
and the opposite of these faults in the wise man). 
This train of thought is less clear on account of 
the peculiar form of the sentences,— nearly all 
being proverbs of two lines, concise in extent, 
and significant and aphoristic in character; — 
but it must not therefore be disregarded, nor 
displaced by the acceptance of an incongruity 
of plan or connection, as if it were a conglomer¬ 
ate of many groups of maxims or of separate 
proverbs with no internal connection. By an 
atomistic and disintegrating process, this section 
lias been divided by IIengstenberq into five 
divisions, by IIaiin into eight, and by Eester, 
even into nine; (1) ix. 17—x. 1; (2) x. 2, 3 ; 
(3) ver. 4; (4) vers. 6-7; (5) vers. 8-10; (6) 
vers. 11-14; (7) ver. 15; (8) vers. 16-10; (9) 
ver. 20; we shall present the special refutation 
of this system in our illustrations of the words 
and sense of the individual verses. 


* [Those ethical and logical divisions aro not easy to traco. 
The different methods adopted by different commentators, 
warrant a 6trong suspicion ot‘ their reality. There is,* 
doubtless, a connection in the thought, but it is poetical 
rather than logical, suggestive rather than formally didac¬ 
tic. In the Metrical Version thero is an attempt to group 
iuto separate cantos tho thoughts that seemed to have tho 
nearest relation to each other; but these might, perhaps, be 
differently arranged, and with equal effect. The miud of 
the author may be regarded under different aspects. And 
so, too, of the reader, it may bo Eaid, that the division for 
him may depend very much on his own spiritual state; for 
it is the very nuturo of all such musing, emotional writing, 
to suggest more to one mind than to another. It may even 
give a wider and a higher train of thought to tho reader 
than the writer himself possessed: and that too legiti¬ 
mately. or without any violence to tho text; for there is-a 
spirit in words witnessing with our spirits, and, under favora¬ 
ble spiritual circumstances, thero may be seon a light in our 
author's language which ho did not see, or but dimly saw, 
himself. And this wo may suppose to have been the very 
design of tho higher or divine author, in giving such a dra¬ 
matic or representative work a place in Ilis holy written 
revelation. Tho wholo book is a meditation, or a scries of 
meditations. The thoughts do not, indeed, follow each 
other arbitrarily; but, like our best thinking, are connected 
more by emotional than by logical bands. Place ourselves 
in the 6arno subjective state—read it 09 poetry, not os a 
formal didactic ethical treatise—ami wo shall readily soo 
what there is in each part, in each verse, in a single word 
some times, that makes tho writer think of what follows, 
though all logical, or oven rhetorical criticism might fail to 
find it. (Seo remarks p. 176). Tuko, for example, these 
verses of the ix. and x. chapters, ns apparently the most 
disconnected of any in the whole poem. Tho ever-recurring, 
or underlying thought Is wisdom in its two apparently con¬ 
tradictory aspects of preciousness and vanity— wisdom, of 
such Inestimable value in itself as compared with folly, and 
yet, through folly, rendored so unavailing. Tho opisodul 


2. First strophe. Chap. ix. 17—x. 4, Of the 
palient and tranquil nature of the wise man in 
contrast with the arrogant insolence and irasci¬ 
bility of the fool.— The words of wise men 
are heard in quiet more than the cry of 
him that ruleth among fools. Observe the 
connection with the section immediately preced¬ 
ing, vers. 13-16, which shows the superiority of 
wisdom by a single example. But this verse 
opens a new section in so far as it begins to treat 
specifically of tranquility as a characteristic anil 
cardinal virtue of the wise man. lie who hears 
in quiet, proves himself thereby a lover of quiet 
and tranquility, and therefore a wise man. A 
quiet attention to wise words is a condition ne¬ 
cessary to their practical obedience, and conse¬ 
quently to becoming wise and acting wisely. 
The counterpart of this is shown by the boister¬ 
ous and passionate cry of the “ruler amony 
foolsi. e., not absolutely of the “foolish 
ruler” (Vaiiiingeti, etc., referring to Ps. liv. 6; 
Job xxiv. 13, ff.), but of a riller who, as he rules 
over fools, is foolish himself; comp. chap. x. 16. 
Elsteh correctly observes : “ Two pictures are 
here compared, the wise man among his scholars, 
who receive his teachings with collected atten¬ 
tion, and thoughtful quiet, and a ruler wanting 
in wisdom to control, and who, in undignified 
and boisterous ostentation, issues injudicious 
commands to those who execute them quite ns 


mention of “ tho poor wise man” leads on tho general train, 
of thought, but it immediately suggests (vor. 7) how ono 
sinner (one fool) may destroy its effect upon a community. 
This prompts the parallel thought, how, in the individual, 
too, a little folly taints all his better acquisitions,—the mode 
of expressing this being, doubtless, a favorite proverbial 
form commending itself less for its nicety than for its ex¬ 
quisite appositeness. This again mnkes him think how read¬ 
ily the fool exposes his folly; as the most striking example 
of which thero occurs to the mind the rashness with which 
such bring upon themselves the displeasure of the ruler. 
Then comes readily up the folly of rulers themselves,—then 
examples of it in subverting the proper relations of lifo. A 
pause, perhaps, occurs; some links pass silently through tho 
mind, but the chain of thought still shows itself. It is trans¬ 
ferred from the higher to the more ordinary avocations of life. 
It is still tho unavailingness of human wisdom. With all our 
care, and all our skill, there is danger everywhere, liability 
to mistakes and mishaps in every business, and in overy act. 
Another pause; it is the same thought but it takes a differ¬ 
ent form—the unavailingness of eloquence, or tho gift of 
speech [that splendid evil, 6 Koixpos rijc aSinias, J&s. iii. 6, or 
11 ornament of unrighteousness”]. Iloro, too, there is to ho 
traced the influence of tho proverbial association: “tho 
serpent bites without enchantment;*’ so is the gift of speech 
to ire possessor when misemployed in vain babbling or in 
slander. In Buch a tracking of ideas and emotions, the 
transitions may seem slight and even fanciful; but they aro 
more natural, more sober, more impressive, we may say, in 
their moral and didactic effect, than those formal, logical 
divisions which commeutators so confidently propose, and 
in which they so greatly differ. Other readers may be dif¬ 
ferently affected, so that they discover In it other associa¬ 
tions of thought [for thero are various ways, lying below 
tho soul’s direct consciousness, in Which our spiritual move¬ 
ments link thomselves together] but such diversity of view, 
it may be said, arises from the very nature of this kind of sub¬ 
jective writing, and is evidence of excellency in it rather than 
of a defect. It comes from its very suggestiveness, and shows 
tho rich fertility inherent in its germs of thought.—T. L,] 
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injudiciously. Comp, tho mild and tranquil 
nature of the servant of God, with the criers iu 
the streets: Isa. xlii. 2; Matt. xii. 19.—Yer. 18. 
Wisdom is better than weapons of war; 
i. e., it-is stronger, more effective, and indomita¬ 
ble than (he greatest physical strength and war¬ 
like preparation, poetical, and equivalent 

to comp. Ps. lv. 19; Dan. vii. 21; and 

therefore, as elsewhere w(f have ,l 73 

tI: 

JTDn/?, not merely weapons of war ( Vulgate: ar - 

tna bellica; Elster, ctal.), but implements of war, 
warlike instruments, and apparatus, war mate¬ 
rial in general (LXX okcvti ttoXe^ov ).— But one 
sinnqr destroyeth much good. “One sin¬ 
ner,” *. c., a single one of those coarse miscreants 
or fools, who can command physical strength, 
but are destitute of wisdom. There certainly 
can be no intention to make a special allusion to 
tho “heathen world-monarch,” i. e., the Persian 
king (Hengstenberg), nor in (he expression, 
“much good” is there any reference to tho 
prosperity of (ho Persian realm. This expres¬ 
sion n:nn rD'lO can rather bo only intended to 

• # : “ t " 

show what is homogeneous with wisdom and be¬ 
longing to it, consequently the salutary creations 
and measures of wisdom, its blessiugs in tho 
various spheres of the civil, and, especially, of 
the moral life of men.—Nino manuscripts read 
NttHl instead of NiDlfl) “and one sin destroyeth 

much good;” but the connection imperatively 
demands the retention of the Mnsoretic reading. 
—Chap. x. 1. Dead flies cause the oint¬ 
ment of the apothecary to send forth a 
stinking savour. Literal, “flies of death,” 
etc . The singular KTXT, with tho plural 'Mb 

is to be taken distributively: each individual 
dead fly can make the ointment stink, ns soon as 
it falls into it. For this construction comp. 
Ilosea iv. 8; Prov. xvi. 2; Song of Solomon ii. 9; 
Gesenius, Lehrgebdude , pp. 665, 713. 

means literally “turns into liquid, causes to 
bubble up,” i. e., sets into fermentation, and in 
that way produces tho decomposition and rotten¬ 
ness of the ointment. HpH, dealer in spices. 

This addition gives us to understand that tho 
valuable ointment of commerce is meant, and by 
no means a worthless article.— So doth a little 
folly him that is in reputation for wisdom 
and honor. [Zockler’s comment is based 
upon his translation: “Weightier than wisdom, 
than honor, is a little folly,”* which is es 9 en- 


*[Tho objections to the rendering of Zockler, IIitzio, 
Stdart, and others, are 1st: tlio unusual meaning “ heavier," 
which it gives to *1p\ a sonso cxjsting primarily in tho 

* TT 

root, and appearing iu tho Syriac and the Arabic, but having 
no other example in the Hebrew; 2d, the Ailing up, or sup-, 
posed ellipsis (-‘in the eyes of the ignorant and foolish 1 '), 
which is required if we give it the more common Hebrew 
significance of “ precious, honorable;” 3d, and chiefly, the 
siugular incongruity that, by either of theso authors, is 
introduced into tho comparison: “os the dead fly taints the 
precious ointment, so a little folly outweighs wisdom,” etc., 
or, is more precious in the vulgar opinion. It la evidently 
a comparison in either rendering, though the parllclo of 
comparison is omitted, os in many other cases, especially of 
the concise sententious kind face the long list in the Gram¬ 
mar of Joxa Bex GANNACnJ. The objection to tho coramoa 
English rendering (which is also that of Geier, Tremellius, 
and tho great critic Glassids) is that it requires a repetition 


tially different from our English Version.— 
T. L.]. is hero used in its original signifi¬ 

cation “ heavy, weighty,” namely, in (ho eyes 
of (he dazzled multitude, that is, accustomed to 
csleem folly, and indeed a very small amount 
of folly, of more value than all real wisdom and 
honor. “Wisdom and honor” correspond in 
this second clnuso to the costly ointment of the 
first, and tho “little folly” (DJPD) corresponds 

to the fly, the little dead animal, that nevertheless 
corrupts the whole pot of ointment; comp. 1 Cor. 
v. 6.—Ver. 2. After ver. 1 has explained and de¬ 
veloped the second clause of ix. 18, the author 
turns back to the illustration of the great advan¬ 
tages of wisdom over folly’, that is, to the first 
clause of ix. 18. A wise man's heart is at his 
right hand. That is, it is in theright place, whilst 
the fool's is really at the left, i. c has sinister and 
perverse purposes. “ Heart” is here equivalent 
to judgment, as in the subsequent verse, and 
in Prov. ii. 2; xiv. 33; xv. 28.—Ver. 3. Yea 
also, when he that is a fool walketh by 
the way, his wisdom faileth him. That is, 
when ho goes out he lets people perceive his want 
of judgment in various ways — for which reason 
ho would do much better to remain at home with 
liis stupidity.— And he saith to every one 
that he is a fool. Namely, because lie con¬ 
siders himself alone wise, and as a fool he can 
do no otherwise; for as soon ns lie should con¬ 
sider himself a fool, he would have made the 
beginning of his return to the path of wisdom. 
Knodel, Ewald, and Vaihinoer render ; “it is 

foolish.” But *733 stands elsewhere only for 

T T 

persons; for the adjective sense it would bo 
necessary to assume the reading bpD.—Ver. 4 

is not a specific maxim incidentally dropped, 
(Elster) but an admonition holding the closest 
connection with what precedes, and which forms 
the practical conclusion of the whole discussion 
(beginning with ix. 17) concerning the relation 
between wise gentleness and foolish passionate¬ 
ness. For the ruler among fools (ix. 17) here 


of tarter in tho second member; but for such ellipsis, 
especially in proverbial expressions, and when the context 
evidently favors it, there is good and clear aulhorilv. 
Comp. Prov. xiii. 2: “Prom the fruit of hia mouth a man 
ehull eat good, but tho soul of the wicked—fullythat ia 

shall eat folly [with ellipsis of Comp. Prov. xxvl. 

9; Jerem. xvll. 11. A still stronger case is found, Job 
xxiv. 19, where there is, in fact, a double ellipsis, anil yet 
the comparison and tho meaning are both quite clear: 
“Ilent carries off iho snow waters, Sheol—have sinned;” 
that is, so “sheol (carries off those that) have sinued”— 

ixun bixw. There is an ellipsis both of the governing 
verb, and of the relative pronoun. “The dead fly taints the 
fragrant ointment, so a little folly [taints] one honorable 
for wisdom,” etc. Nothing could be more apt, or true. This 
rendering preserves also the analogy between a good name 
and precious odors , a inetuphof common in all languages, 
and so strikingly introduced vil. 1, and Cant. i. 3: Dead 
flioa spoil the fragrant ointment, a little folly the good 
name. This is In accordance, too, with a common usage in 
Hebrow, by which the sense of KTtOH Is transferred from 
the literal HI savor to odiousness of character. The propo¬ 
sition with the sense of propter , on account of. Is also 
well established: 1030 mjnO "precious,” that 

Is, hold in eateom “for wisdom and honor.” The two verbs 
JT3T and are (° h 0 taken together, or the ono as 

qualifying the other: “make corrupt, make ferment.” or 
froth, that Is, corrupt by fermentation—•“ with frothy talnL” 
See Metrical Version.—T. L] 
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clearly appears again as “ruler;” the “great 
offences” point back to the “sinner” of ix. 18; 
and thus also is there made a close connection 
with vers. 2 and 3 of this chapter. Hence 
Luther is correct in his rendering: “ Therefore , 
when the insolence of a mighty one,” etc . If 
the spirit of the ruler rise up against thee. 

For the expression Sp nSpPl in which Hll 

does not mean spirit (Sept., Vulg., IIengsten- 
berg), but anger, comp. 2 Sam. xi. 12; Ps. 
lxxviii. 21 ; Ezek. xxxviii. 18.—Leave not thy 
place ; i. e., do not be disconcerted, do not be¬ 
come dissatisfied, as this would develop itself in 
n changed position of thy body in a manner that 
would entail danger on thee. In this obvious 
illustration it is not necessary, with IIitzig, to 

explain ’*]3ipO by “ thy condition of soul, thy 

usual stale of mind,”—an interpretation for 
which the appeal (o the soul—“maintain thy 
place”—in the Arabian story of the “Golden 
Necklace,” scarcely affords a sufficient reason.— 
For yielding pacifieth great offences, 
i. <?., prevents them, smothers them in the birth, 
and does not Let them come to light. We find 
similar sentences in Prov. x. 12; xv. 1; xxv. 15. 

3. Second strophe. Vers. 5-10. Of the appa¬ 
rent but inconstant fortune of fools, and of'the 
superiority of the modest, but effective and 
sterling influence of wisdom.—For ver. 6, first 
clause, comp. chap. vi. 1.—-As an error which* 
proceedeth from the ruler. By the compa¬ 
rative 5 in ru 11^3, the evil in the first clause is 

tt; • 

marked as one that is not simply an error of a 
ruler, but which only appears as such, manifests 
itself as such, so as to draw after it much worse 
evils, (Ewald is correct in translating, “appa¬ 
rently in error”). We can also understand this 
3 as 3 veritatis, and either leave it untranslated 

(ns Elster, according to Lutiieu and many 
older authors) or give it through our turn: 
“there is an evil in respect to an error” (Hit- 
zig); it is then indicated that the particular 
action in question corresponds to the general 
idea of an evil (HjjH); compare 2 Sam. ix. 8.— 

The explanations of Knodel, Vaiiiinger, and 
IIaiin are censurable in making 3 equivalent to 

the expressions “according to, or in conse¬ 
quence of which;” as are also those of Heng- 
stenberg, who, following the example of Hier¬ 
onymus and a Jewish adept in Scripture learning 
whom ho questioned, understands the term 

“ruler” (O'^Ufri) to be God, and thence thinks 

of an act of divine power that seems like a fault, 
but is none,—an interpretation which is untena¬ 
ble on account of the manifest identity of O'biy 

with *71^13 in ver. 4.—Vers. G and 7 give two 

examples of errors of rulers.—Folly is set in 
great dignity ; namely, by the caprice of a 
ruler who elevates an unworthy person to the 
highest honors of his realm. |r)J lit., “is given, 

is set,” comp. Esther vi. 8; Deut. xvii. 15. The 
abstrnct Spon stands for the concrete S3DH 

• « tt - 

which the Septuagint, Vulgate, etc., seem to have 
read directly, but which is not therefore to bo 


put in the place of the Masoretic text, because 
the latter gives a much stronger thought; it 
is not simply a fool, it is personified folly.— 
And the rich sit in low place, i. e., by 
virtue of those very despotic acts of a despotic 
ruler, the rich («. e., the noble and distinguished, 
whose wealth is patrimonial and just,) homines 
ingenuos nobites (comp. ver. 20, as also the syn¬ 
onym □n'irrj3 ver. 17) are robbed of their 

possessions and driven from their high places. 
IIitzig says: “Sudden and immense changes of 
fortune proceeding from the person of the ruler 
are peculiar to the East, the world of despotism, 
where barbers become ministers, and confisca¬ 
tions of large fortunes and oppression of posses¬ 
sors are tho order of the day.”—Ver. 7. I have 
seen servants upon horses, and princes 
walking as servants upon the earth. A 
contrast to sitting on horseback, which, among 
the Hebrews was considered a distinction for the 
upper classes. Comp. 2 Chron. xxv. 28; Esther 

vi. 8, 9; Jer. xvii. 25 ; and to this add Justinian 
xli. 3: “ JIoc denigue discrimen inter servos liber - 
osque est, quod servi pedibus, liberi non nisi equis 
incedunt Here also, as in the preceding verse, 
the persons compared are to be considered as 
contrasted not merely in their external condition 
but also in their character; the princes arc 
really princely, and princely-minded persons, but 
the servants are men with base servile feeling, 
which qualifies and makes it right for them to 
serve.—Vers. 8-10 shotv that in spite of this 
sudden elevation, so easily gained by unworthy 
and foolish persons, their lot is by no means to 
be envied; because their fortune is rife with 
dangers, because tho intrigues by means of 
which they excluded their predecessors from 
their possessions, can easily overthrow them, 
and because the difficult tasks that devolve on 
them in their high offices can easily bring upon 
them injury and disgrace. Wherefore genuine 
wisdom, of internal worth and business-like 
capacity, is far preferable to such externally 
brilliant but unreliable and inconstant fortune 
of fools. The close connection between these 
verses and vers. 6-7 is correctly perceived by 
Hitzio, IIenostenberg and IIaiin, whilst El¬ 
ster and Vaiiiinger isolate their contents too 
much in wishing to find nothing farther in them 
than a warning against rebellion, or resistance 
to divine command.— He that diggeth a pit 
shall fall into it. This is different from Ps. 

vii. 15; Prov. xxvi. 27 ; Sirach xxvii. 2G; it is 
not a pit for others, but simply a pit, the result 
of severe exertion of a dangerous character, with 
tho implements for digging. Falling into tho pit 
is not presented as a necessary, but only as a 
very possible case.— And whoso breaketh a 
hedge, a serpent shall bite him; namely, 
in accordance with the well-known and fre¬ 
quently confirmed fact, that serpents and other 
reptiles nest in old walls; comp. Isa. xxxiv. 15; 
Amos v. 19. The breaking of this hedge appears 
clearly as an action by which one seeks to injure 
his neighbor..— Ver. 9. Whoso removeth 
stones shall be hurt therewith; and he 
that cleaveth wood shall be endangered 
thereby. Hitzig, taking the futures 3YJT and 
p?’ too much in the mere potential sense, Bays; 
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44 can injure himself.” See ver. 8, second clause. 
For ITDri, “ to break loose, to tear out,” that is 

stones from the earth (not 4 ‘to roll away,” as 
Knobel says), comp. 1 Kings y. 31.—is not 

equivalent to 44 cndnngereth himself” (Sept., 
Ewald, Knobel and Vaiiiinqeu), but is to be 
derived from a knife (from HDD 44 to cut;”* 

comp. Frov, xxiii. 2) and is to be translated in ac¬ 
cordance with the vulncrabitur of the Vulgate by, 
“ he will injure or wound himself,” (Hitzig, Els- 
ter, IIengstenberg) ; sec Lutiieu also.—Ver. 
10. If the iron be blunt. (Zocicler trans¬ 
lates: “If one 1ms blunted the iron”). Since 
nnp as picl of nn£ 44 to be blunt,” can scarcely 

mean anything else than to make blunt, we must 
cither consider the indefinite 44 one,” as the sub¬ 
ject, or the wood-chopper of the previous verse. 
Ewald (“Authors of the 0. T.”), IIengstenbeiio 
and most ancient authors (also the Vulgate and 
Luther) say, that nnp is to be taken intransi¬ 
tively, and as equivalent to hebcscit , retusum fail , 
but this is opposed by the-following tHH before 

driS'Nb, which clearly shows a change of 

Bubject, forbidding the thought that iron can be 
the subject of this clause. The view formerly 
entertained by Ewald, 44 one leaves the iron 
blunt” ( Poetical Books , 1 Ed.), he afterwards 
discarded as incorrect.— And he do not whet 
the edge. Zockler translates: “And it is 
without edge.” IiiTZiG # is correct in saying that 

is formed as O'W *6 44 childless” 

• r 

1 Cliron. ii. SO, 32, and is equivalent to saying, 
44 without an edge, orcdgcless.” The subsequent 

l, P- l ?P is not to be connected with these words, 

but with the following ones, especially as, accord¬ 
ing to the only passage in which it occurs (Ezek. 
xxi. 2G,) it docs not signify to 44 polish, to sharp¬ 
en,” but 44 to shake, to swing.” (Hitzig and 
Elsteh arc correct, though in opposition to most 
modern writers, who translate: “And he has not 
whet the edge ”). Then must he put to more 
strength; i. e., in splitting the wood he must 
swingf the as with all his strength.— But wis¬ 
dom is profitable to direct. Zockler trans¬ 
lates : “But it is a profit wisely to handle wis¬ 
dom.” Read (with Hitzig and Elstkr) VBOn 
instead of VCOH thus making the infinitive 
construct, which, with its object riDDfl (as pre¬ 
dicate to piJV) forms the subject (t;«. f itisa 
profit, an advantage, or, it is the best; comp, the 
opposite p"UV j'XI in ver. 11th. For the phrase 
713311 TE071 occurring only here (lit., to make 


♦[The meaning given to ?0D' i® probably (lie correct ono 

I 44 T * 

(tee text nole), na derivod from tbo noun “ a knife” 


(Arabic 




but HDD = moans to see, and 


is only rendered to cut from its supposed affinity to the Latin 
reco, and to accommodate it to this word. The sense of 
po to yccooio poor,” as in Isa. xli. 20 (pual), and in the 


Arabic, might perhaps answer here, hot It would mar the 
parallelism.—T. L ] 

| [See Text Note and Metrical Version.—T. L.] 


wisdom straight, t. <*., to dircot it successfully, to 
handle it. skillfully) comp, a similar turn Ttt'n 

non ill Ruth iii. 10. It is usual to retain the 
• • 

infinitive absolute I'lion as a genitive depen¬ 
dent on p*lJV: “And wisdom is the profit of 

prosperity” (Knobel); or, “wisdom has the 
advantage of amendment” (IIengstenbeiio) ; or, 
“and wisdom is the profit of exertion” (?) Ew¬ 
ald); or, 44 wisdom gives the advantage of suc¬ 
cess” (Vaihinger). But all these renderings 
give a thought less clear and conformable to the 
text than ours. Luther is not exact: “There¬ 
fore wisdom follows diligence,” (in harmony with 
the Vulgate, cl post industriam sequetur sapientia). 
The rendering of IIahn is nearest to ours: “And 
the favor of wisdom is an advantage,” wherein 

the sense of “ favor ” for TBOPI does not seem 

quite appropriate. The entire sense of the verso 
is essentially correct in the following rendering 
of Hitzig : Whosoever would proceed securely, 
and not expose himself to the dangers that are 
inseparable, even from the application of proper 
means to ends, toils in vain if lie undertakes the 
task in the wrong way (like those fools in vers. 
6-9); the direct, sensible way to the end is the 
best”—namely, that very humble, modest, but 
effective way of wisdom, which the author had 
recommended already in ix. 17, 18 ; x. 2, 3, and 
now in vers. 12 ff., further recommends. 

4. Third Strophe. Vers. 11-20.—Of the advan¬ 
tage of the silent, sober, and industrious de¬ 
meanor of the wise man, over the indolent and 
loquacious nature of the fool.— Surely the ser¬ 
pent will bite without enchantment. 

This sentence in close connection with verse 
10 advises to a zealous and dexterous application 
of the remedies at the command of the wise man; 
but, at the same time, shows the necessity of 
such application by an example chosen perhaps 
with reference to verse 8 ; thus forming the tran¬ 
sition to the warning against empty loquacity 
and its evil consequences contained in vers. 12- 
14. Kobcleth does not here allude to the charm¬ 
ing of spiritual serpents, i. c. t of vicious men, by 
importunate requests (Hengstenberg) but un¬ 
doubtedly means the actual art of charming ser¬ 
pents; the possibility of which, or rather the 
actual existence of which he clearly presup¬ 
poses in possession of wise and skillful persons, 
just as the author of the 58th Psalm (vers. 4 and 
5), indeed, as Christ himself affirms in Mark xvi. 
18; Luke x. 19. (Comp, also Ex. vii. 11, and 
the learned observations of Knobel on the art of 

charming Berpents among the ancients). 

literally, “without enchantment,” i. e. t 

without that softly murmured magic formula, 
which, it was pretended, formed the principal 
agent in expelling poisonous reptiles, if spoken 
at the proper period, and thus guarded against 

the danger of being bitten. literally, 

the 44 master of the tongue,” i. e. t who 1ms the 
poisonous tongue of the reptile in his power, and 
knows how to extract the poison, or to prevent 
its biting; or it may also mean the 44 one with a 
gifted tongue,” who by means of his tongue can 
produce extraordinary results (Hitzio, Hahn). 
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The latter interpretation ia preferable as much 

on account of the analogy of hv_l Prov. i. 

17, and similar expressions, as on account of the 
context, which clearly shows that the author has 
in his eye one of ready longue not making timely 
use of his gift, a hero with his tongue, but with¬ 
out energy and promptness in action.—Vcr. 12. 
The words of a wise man’s mouth are gra¬ 
cious. Such a one therefore should not be si¬ 
lent, as the slack serpent-charmer in Ycr. 11, 
but should speak often and much, because he 
does nothing but good, and acquires favor every¬ 
where with Ji is “gracious” words (Luther). 
|n here means id quod gratiam scu favorem parity 

or graciousness ; comp. Prov. xxxi. SO ; and for 
the sentence in general Prov. xv. 2, 20.— But 
the lips of a fool will swallow up himself. 
Comp. Prov. xv. 2; x. 8, 21; xiii. 10, etc. Any 

other reference of the suffix in the verb 3i1 
than to the logical subject Vp3 is inadmis¬ 
sible. For Ibo plural form jVlfiiDCJ comp. Isa. 

lix. 3; Pa. lix. 7.—Ver. 13. The beginning of 
the words of his mouth are foolishness ; 
and the end of his talk is mischievous 
madness. That is, there is nothing discreet 
either in the beginning or the end of liis 
foolish twaddle (IIitzig) ; he remains a fool in 
everything that he says; comp. Prov. xxvii. 22. 
“The end of his talk” is the end which his 
mouth makes of speaking, the last and most ex¬ 
travagant of his foolish speeches. Of this it is 
here affirmed that it is mischievous madness, 
namely, even for himself injurious and mischie¬ 
vous madness; comp. Prov. xviii. 7; Ps. lxiv. 
8, etc. —Ver. 14. A fool is also full of words. 
To the error of his silly speech, he adds that of 
endless loquacity.* And he is most apt to prat- 


*[□'131 H3V. It ia not mero “loquacity” that la 

• T • ■ ♦ ■ “ * 

1 • ■ ■ 

here-into*ded. Tho best explanation Is that of Aben Ezra, 
who refers it to vain predictions, [seo note on v. 

6, Eng. v. 7, p. 01], or rather, boasting assertions in respect 
to tho I'nluro: “I wilt eat and drink, enys the fool, but he 
knows not what shall bo in his lifo or iu his death; as is 
sui t in another place [v. 7, vi. 12], there are many words 
timt increase vanity, yet who knowctli what is good tor man 
etc" So also Rashi: “In his simpleness, tho foul is full <rf 
words, deriding confidently and saying, * to-morrow I will 
do so and so, when he knowctli not what shall be on the 
morrow,—or when he would undertake a journey for gain/ 
and Unowcth not that he may fall by tho sword.” Comp. 
Luke xii. 20, James iv. 13. This is also tho interpretation 
of Mahtin Grier, at least in relation to the 14th verse. Itis 
strongly confirmed by tho immediately following context. 

Tn such a rendering ^ in SjOb has an adversative forco: 
‘ Though tho fool multiply words, yet man knows not, etc.” 
“ For who sltull tell him what shall bo after him? 1 This does 
not moan tho remote future, nor even the future generally, 
HS would bo expressed by VIIIX, but the near, the imme¬ 
diate, which Is ihe sense given by tho preposition in tho 
compound VIHSO, “Jroin after" — that winch comes 

T ™2 “ " w 

from, out of or directly after the present,—or, “on the mor¬ 
row,” according lo tho language of these Jewish interpre¬ 
ters, and Unit of St. Junto*. Comp. Fuerst’ 8 derivation of 
1HO (to-morrow), which ho regards, not as an independent 

T T 

root, but as a contraction of 11120, as ho mnkos it, or 

HIND or HISPID (aeo Murg.’Noto to ver. 7, p. 91). 
- - “ - T 

This bIiows, too, tho direct connection with the verso lhat 
follows, and furnishes a key to that obscure expression on 
which there is so much comment to so littlo purposo. Our 
English Version : “The labour of the foolish wearioth every 
one of them, because ho knoweth not how to go to tho city,” 
is hardly intelligible in any sense that can bo put upon it. 


lie gladly and much about things of which, from 

their nature, ho can know the least, namely, 

about future events. And to this fact there is 

again reference in what is said in the second and 

third clauses.— A man cannot tell what 

shall be. ■"ITPiS^riD must not be changed into 
_ • • • 

iTTO'iTD, according lo the Septuagint, Symma- 

chus, Vulgate, and Syriac, Vaihinger, etc.; fo i 
the subsequent clause docs not form a tautology 
with the present one, even when retaining the 
Ma9oretic reading, because there is hero denied 
in the fir9t place only the knowledge concerning 
the future in itself, and then the actual existence of 
a foreteller of future events (as a reason for the 
ignorance of the future).— And what shall be 
after him who can tell him? As in Virus 

of chap. vi. 12, (but different from that in Vini^l 

of chap. ix. 3), the suffix in V1HXD refers to 

the subject Oixn, not to nTTtf-nD as though 

t t r • • • 

there were a distinction here drawn between 
the near and the remote consequences of the talk 
of tho fool (IIitzig). A restriction of the here 
mentioned res futurx to the evil consequences of 
the thoughtless twaddle of the fool, is quite as 

Tho same may bo said of IIitzig’s and Zoceler’s attempts to 

explain it. Tho expression, (□'*7'D3n *7Dj7 > 9 a col¬ 
lective ono, “ tho toil uf fools,” equivalent to “a foolish toil,” 
to be taken as a nominative independent, or what De Sacy 
styles, it) bis Arabic Grammar, Vmchoatif or detached sub¬ 
ject. Its separation from tho verb following is Bitown by 
the change of gondor,—tho feminine prolix in be¬ 

ing used to show that tho immediate grammatical subject is 
the neuter, or indefinite, fact: “ Vain toil of fools ! it only 
wcurieth him;” tho singular objective pronoun in 

referring, not to Q'S'D3 taken distributive^, but to tho 
vain predictor in ver. 14, and who is kept in view throughout. 
“It weaiieth him,”—is too much lor him—surpasses his 

knowledge. Then 1£?X £* v °3 tho reason: “Ono who 

knoweth not 1'j) Sn ro 1 ? 1 ?, the going to Ihocity”—so 
plain a fact ns that—or “ that he shall go to the city;” even 
this comes not within his knowledgo of the future. “ How 
to go,” says our E. V., and that is tho idea conveyed by most 
others; but there is a great difficulty iu making any scn->o 
out of it, and tho grammatical construction does not require 
it. Iu the small number of cases in Hebrew where wo find 

yT followed by tho iufiDitive (whether with or without *7) 

it is to be determined by the context whether it means a 
knowing how to do a thing, or a knowledgo of )he doihg, at 
a fact or event. Thus in Ecclesiastes iv. 13, it cannot mean, 

“ knows not how to bo udiuonished,” which makes a very 
poor senso, but,“no longer knows (timt is, heeds or recog¬ 
nizes) admonition,” or iho being admonished. Ia Exoil. 
xxxvi. 1, 2 (Jhron. ii. 13; 1 Kings iii. 7 ; Isai. vii. 16; Amos 
iii. IU; the context favors tho souse of “ knowing how." la 

Isai. xlvii. it is decidedly the other way: ^13^ J»T docs 
not mean •* know how to be bereaved,’ but, ** know bereave¬ 
ment.” Still more clear, and precisely parallel to this case , is 
Ecclesiastes iv. 17 (Eng. liib. v. 1) where i~"Pjnr OJ’tf 

yi nwyb can only mean tho fact: “They know not 

that they are doing evil” in their sacrifices. So Ewald ren¬ 
ders it. IIitzig and Stuart find there loo tho sense of know¬ 
ing how: “ They know not how to do evil,” or, according to 
the turn they give it, “how to be sad;" a meaning which wo 
do not hesitate to pronounco absurd in itself,and also ulto- 
getuer unsupported by 2 Sam. xii. 18, to which they refer. 
According to the view wo have takcu, tho whole pussaga 
(vers. 14, 15) may be thus rendered:— 

Predicting words ho multiplies, j r et nmn can never know 
The thing that shall be; yea, what cumeth after who slu.Il 
tell? . 

Vain toil of fools I it wearielh him,—this man who knoweth 
not 

What may befall his going to tho city. 

It is Yio paraphrase, but only so expressed ns to givo tho 
spirit of tho Hebrew «a shown by ilio general connection, 
and by thu evident relbreuco of tho n* in Yor. 15, to tho 
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inadmissible as defining it to consist of his lofty 
plans and bold projects (Hengstenberg). There 
is simply a general mention of coming events, 
precisely os in the similar passage in chap. vi. 
12.—Ver. 15. The labor of the foolish wea- 
rieth every one. Literal, “ the labor of fools:” 
the plural is used dislribulively just as in verse 
1; comp, ilosea iv. 8. The author here passes 
from the empty and annoying loquacity of the 
fool to his indolence, his downright inertness, 
and feeble slothfulness, as to qualities forming a 
close connection with, and mainly the foundation 
of, this loquacity.— Because he knoweth not 
how to go to the city. IIitzig less correctly 
says: “him who knoweth not," and Ewald 
•‘the one who,” etc. But this second clause 
is rather intended to give the reason of the 
premature fatigue of the fool, as also of the fee¬ 
bleness and unprofitableness of his exertions. 
“Not to know how to go to the city,” is doubt¬ 
less a proverbial expression allied lo that in 
chap. vi. 8: “to walk before the living,” deno¬ 
ting ignorance in respect to behaviour and gene¬ 
ral incompcteney. The way to the city is here 
mentioned as that which is the best known, most 
traveled, and easiest to find (Vaihinger, IIeng- 
stenderg), not because it leads to those great 
lords described in ver. 16-19, whom it avails to 
bribe [Ewald], but simply in so far as the city is 
the seat of the rulers, of the officers, whence op¬ 
pression proceeds, and whence also may come re¬ 
lief for the inhabitants of the land (IIitzig, El- 

□TXH in ver. 14. The difference between 

ToS jn\ and robb jrr, ifl very slight, but the b 

makes it correspond more nearly to our English genitivo 
phrase,“ to know of a thing,”—that is, as an event or fact. 
The relative here, has an inferential sense, just as 6?, 

sometimes, in Greek and the Latin qui when equivalent to 
guuzr “ who knoweth not”=to “ seeing he knoweth not,” or 
tquod) “because he knoweth not.” Such a mention of 
'•going to the city,” as one of the most common and himiliar 
illustrations of human ignorance of the future, suggests im¬ 
mediately James iv. 13: “Go to ye who say to-day, or to¬ 
morrow, we will go to a certain city, etc., ye who know not 
(Strives used exactly as is here) what shall be oil tho 

morrow, etc It may have been this very passage, thus 
understood, that suggested the illustration to the Apostle; 
since bis language is almost identical with the very words 
orKashi’s interpretation. The great difficulties under which 
UitziO and Zockler labor, and their far-fetched reasons, 
van-unt tbe offering of the above explanation, as one that 
deserves attention, to say the least, in clearing up this ob¬ 
scure passage. 

We may arrive at the same general idea, even if we ren¬ 
der n^bb j?t Nb “knows not how lo go, etc.;" and 
such is substantially the conclusion of Aben Ezra in an¬ 
other comment on the 15th verse: “The fool is like one 
who would pry into things too high or too wonderful for 
him, when he knows not tho things that are visible and fa¬ 
miliar, or like a man who purposes to go to a city when he 
knoweth not the way, and so be gets weary, and fails in his 
design.” It Is tbe same general lesson, the folly of confi¬ 
dent assertions or confident plans respecting the future. 
Taken in either of these ways, it avoids the exceedingly 
forced explanations which Zockler here, and IIitzig in his 
commentary, give of the passage. 

The expression *^bnb JH1\ vl. 8, may, perhaps, be 

cited as a parallel case to J"Q*7*7 JJT- An answer might 

be found in tho different form of the Infinitive nob, which 
is used more like a substantive denoting the event, or fact, as 
the object of knowledge. This reference, however, is at 
once disposed of by a consideration of tho accents, which, 
iu vi. 8, separate the two words, aud require the rendering: 
'* What to tbe poor man who knows,”—or “ what to the in¬ 
telligent poor man, to walk,”—or “that he should walk be¬ 
fore the living.” In other words: "What profit is his intel¬ 
ligence in his walking before the living? Thus it becomes, 
according to the usual law of parallelism, au amplification 


ster), IIahn is peculiar, but hardly in accord¬ 
ance with the true sense of the word "H2M: “ The 

i ■ 

travail which foolish rulers (?) prepare for their 
subjects makes these latter tired and faint, brings 
them to despair, so that they do not know regard¬ 
ing their going to the city, whether, or when, or 
how it must take place, in order not to violate a 
law.”—Vers. 16-19 have so loose a connection 
with ver. 15, that Hitziq seems to be right when 
he perceives in them the words of the prattling 
fool previously described (vers. 12-15), instead of 
the actual speech of the author. The lament 
about the idle lavishing of time, and luxurious 
debauchery of a king and his counsellors in these 
verses, would be then given as an example of the 
extreme injudiciousness of a foolish man in his 
talk, and the following warning against such 
want of foresight (ver. 20).would then be very fit¬ 
tingly annexed. The whole tendency of the sec¬ 
tion would then seem directed only against 
thoughtless and idle loquacity, together with its 
evil consequences; whilst the indolence and lux¬ 
ury of extravagant nobles (vers. 16, 18, 19) form 
no object of the attack of the author, although lie 
may consider the complaints of the foolish talker 
as well grounded, and may himself have lived 
under an authority attended with these vices.* 
For him who will not accept this view, for which 
the relation between vers. 6 and 6 of the fourth 
chapter may be quoted as analogous, there is no 
other course than, with the great majority of com¬ 
mentators, to see in these verses a farther exten- 

of the thought just above it: “What profit to the 
wise?” It is another example of the spiritual and critical 
acutcnoss that dictated the Masoretlc uccentuution (see 2d 
Marginal Note, p. 94). Zockleh. thinks the accents here of 
no authority; but that great critic Ewald holds himself go¬ 
verned by them. The assertion, moreover, that never 

has the adjective Bcnse intelligens, is refuted by simply look¬ 
ing into a concordance, and noting the places where it iB 
joined with the purticiple f'23 having a like adjective 

force. With this view agrees also Aben Ezra, the priDce of 
Jewish critics. It is fortified, too, by tho difficulty which ail 
commentators have felt iu making any clear sense out of the 
language: “Who knows how to walk before the living?” 
1 he references given by IIitzig, Gen. xvil. 1, and 2 Kings 
iv. 13, are not parallel; since the preposition, on which tho 
meaning of the phrase bo much depends, is entirely diffe¬ 
rent.—T. L.) 

*[This most absurd and far-fetched view of IIitzio only 
shows how a false critical theory of division may turn one 
of the most impressive passages of the book onto a fool’s 
gabble. It all comes from looking for logical connections 
where they do not exist, and from overlooking the poetical 
subjective character of tbe work as a serifs of meditations, 
each one prompting the other, but by associations discerned 
by tbe feeling rather than the ethical reason. It is the free 
discursive view of human folly, and of the inefficiency of 
man’s best wisdom, that brings oot tho exclamation : O ill- 
governed land with its weak king and drunken nobles, 
where folly so abounds; and then this calls up the picture 
of the higher and purer ideal. He may have thought of the 
weak sou to whom his kingdom was soon to be committed; 
it may have been a humbling thought of himself and ol hLj 
own misgovernment, although there is in the way of this 
that Solomon’s youth was tbe best part of his life; or it may 
have been prompted by his general historical experience. 
View it any way, it is far more expressive in this exclama¬ 
tory and discursive aspect, than though it were bound to 
gather by the closest syllogistic tics. And this uppears in 
wlmt follows. In perfect poetical harmony dues this free, 
contemplative Btyle of thought turn again from the political 
to the cummon life,—from the revelry ami misgovernment 
of kings and nobles to the slotbfulness, luxury, and merce¬ 
nary spirit that are found in the lower plane. Yet “revile not 
the ruler,”—that Is the next thought that arises. Obedience 
and reverence are still duo to authority, since evils abound 
In all ranks. Things are described as they are, and to find 
hero an authority fur wine drinking Is about as rational as 
to seek an excuse for sloth and shifllessness.—T. L.j 


CHAP. IX. 17-18.—X. 1-20. 
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eionofthc theme of indolence, business incapacity 
and slothfulness of fools, the treatment of which 
was begun in ver. 15. Ver. 16 would then pass 
from indolent fools in general to indolent, supine 
and inefficient rulers and nobles in particular. 
But there would then exist a very imperfect, if, 
indeed, any, connection with the final warning in 
ver. 20; indeed the open manner in which com¬ 
plaints arc made, in what immediately precedes, 
regarding the bad conduct of rulers, would seem 
to be in direct contradiction to this warning about 
uttering these complaints loudly. — Woe to 
thee, O land, when thy king is a child!— 
That is, an iuexpcrienccd, thoughtless fool, inca¬ 
pable of governing; comp. 1 Kings iii. 7: Isa. iii. 
4, 12,—which passages also describe it as a great 
misfortune to bo governed by a child [ygmoq]. 
Therefore is not to be rendered by “ser¬ 
vant, slave,” which latter would rather be ex¬ 
pressed by [contrary to Doderlein, IIerz- 

feld, el al .).— And thy princes eat in the 
morning. —A sign of especially excessive intem¬ 
perance and gluttony ; see Isa. v. 11 ff.; Acts ii. 15, 
and compare also the classical parallels in Cicero, 
Phil. ii. 40; Catullus, Carm. xlvii. 5, 6; Juve¬ 
nal, Sat. II. 49, 50.—Ver. 17. Blessed art 
thou, O land, when thy king is the son 
of nobles. *— compare 3' , "U - n3 

Song of Solomon vii. 2; Isa. xxxii. 8); a noble not 
merely by birth, but also in disposition, vere nobi- 
lis , generosus .— And thy princes eat in due 
eeason, for strength and not for drunk¬ 
enness. —Therefore make that proper use of 
wine treated of in Ps. civ. 15 ; 1 Tim. v. 23 ; not 
that perverted use against which we are warned* 

in Prov. xxxi. 4. rp*313 is not “ in strength” 

(Matin), or “in virtue” (Ewald), but “for 
strength,” for obtaining strength. The prep. 3 

relates to the object on whoso account the action 
occurs, just as in 01X3 ii, 24 (comp. 03 iii. 12). 
—Ver. 18. By much slothfulness the build¬ 
ing decayeth. —That is, the edifice of stale, that 
is here compared to a house that is tottering and 
threatening to fall (comp. Isa. iii. 6; Amos ix. 11). 
The intent here is to point out the bad effects of 
the rioting idleness of the great ones who are 

called to govern a state. O'r'S^V literally: “ the 

two idle” [hands]; corap. Ewald, \ 180 a, 187 c. 
The expression is stronger than the simple form 

or JTlbtfJJ (Prov. xix. 15; xxxi. 27); 

“double idleness,” i. e., “ great idleness.”— And 

through idleness of the hands the house 
droppeth through. —That is, the rain pene¬ 
trating through the leaky roof. The words 


*[As drunkenness is condemned here, or, rather, excess of 
any kind, revelling, or high banqueting, which Is the predo¬ 
minant meaning of [comp. conviuiuni], whilst 

• • • « ■ • 

• * • 

not a word is said about any moderate drinking , this remark 
in ust bo regarded ns rather gratuitous. What makes it inoro 
than gratuitous Is the factlhat in Prov. xxxi. 4, instead of a 
mere warning against perverted use,” there ia enjoined upon 
“kings mid princes ” total abstinence, from “nil wino anti 
strong drink,” as something only fit to be given to persons 
in extremis, in groat pain or debility [the perishing, the 

♦yrjj or “ bitter in soul"], and therefore unfit for those 

.. 

in health, and especially Tor all who have responsible duties 
to perform.—T. L. j 


arc used as elsewhere □ , T JV3*1 

-t : - TT 1 : 

“idleness of the hands,” Isa. xlvii. 3; comp. 
Prov. x. 4.—Ver. 19. A feast is made for 
laughter.—A return to the description of riot¬ 
ous and ruinous conduct as given in verse 16. 

pYnty 4 ? “ for laughter,” as elsewhere pintiO with 

laughter; comp, for this use of S 2 Chron. xx. 

21; Ps. cii. 5.—CDFlS literally, “they 

make bread;” i. e., they give banquets, have ri¬ 
otous feasts. □n S ntyy is therefore used 

YV T T 

here in a sense different from that in Ezck. iv. 
15, where it signifies “to prepare bread, to bake 
bread;” comp, i in chap. iii. 12; vi. 12.— 

And wine maketh merry.—The suffix is 

wanting just as in the was left out. 

Comp, moreover, Ps. civ. 15, where an innocent 
and reasonable enjoyment of wine is meant* whilst 
here the allusion is to a perverted and debauch¬ 
ing use of it, as in chap. vii. 2 ff.—But money 
answereth all things.—That is, to these luxu¬ 
rious rioters, who, counting on their wealth, de¬ 
clare in drunken arrogance that “money rules 
the world,” “for money one can have every 
thing that the heart desires, wine, delicacies,” 
etc., etc . For this Epicurean rule of life see Ho¬ 
race, Epis. I., 6, 36-38. HJV literally, “ to an¬ 
swer, to listen to” (v. 10), but is here equivalent 
to “to afford, to grant;” comp. Ilosea ii. 23. 
IIitzio unnecessarily considers nijT as Iliphil 

(“makes to hear”).—Ver. 20. Concerning the 
probable connection with the preceding, consult 
vers. 16-19 above.—Curse not the king, no, 
not in thy thought.—elsewhere “know¬ 
ledge,” hero “thought,” Sept, uvveifigmg. The 
signification, “ study chamber,” given by IIeno- 
stenberq, lacks philological authority. For the 
sentence comp. 2 Kings vi. 12. IIengstendeug 
is correct in saying: “ We have here a pure rule 
of prudence (not a formal precept of duty), a 
tenet that may be simply summed up in the ex¬ 
pression of the Lord : yiveede <pp6vigoi wc oi otyeig.” 
—And curse not the rich in thy bed cham¬ 
ber.—The rich here represents the noble, the 
prince, or the counsellor of the king (comp. v. 
16).—For a bird of the air shall carry the 
voice.—That is, in an inconceivable manner, 
which no one would consider possible, will that 
he betrayed which thou hast said. See the pro¬ 
verb: “The walls have ears;” also Hab. ii. 11; 
Luke xix. 14.—And that which hath wings 

shall tell the matter.—1^3337] equiva¬ 
lent to Prov. i. 17. The K’ri would 

unnecessarily here strike out the article before 
IZD\313. 

• t ; 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

( With Ilomilelical Hints ) 

Although the conclusion of the chapter—the 
warning against Injudicious speeches assailing 

*[In Ps.civ. 15 a certain effect of wino is mentioned; no¬ 
thing is snitl about either its innocent or its Immoral use. All 
such remarks are gratuitous.—T. L.] 
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the respect due to kings in ver. 20—rany hnve 
been written with conscious reference to the re¬ 
lation of Israel to its Persian rulers, the section, 
taken as a whole, is simply an unambiguous il¬ 
lustration of the relation between wise men and 
fools. The allegorical conception of Hengsten- 
derg, by virtue of which he sees in chap. x. 1-3 
the idea that the people of God, groaning under 
the tyranny of the world, will be sustained by 
reference to the fact that the hostile world, i. e., 
the Persian world, is given over to folly, and 
that thus its destruction cannot be far off,—this 
conception, we say, finds no sufficient support in 
the text; it is, rather, very decidedly opposed by 
the exceeding general character of the morally 
descriptive as well as of the admonitory parts. 
The contents and the tendency of the section form 
an eloquent, figurative, vivid and popular illustra¬ 
tion of the superiority of wisdom over folly. The 
theme here treated is that favorite one of the 
Proverbs—the parallels between wisdom and 
folly [Prov. i. 20 ff.; ix. 1 17.; x. Iff.; xiv. 1 ff.; 
xxiv. 1 ff.] ; and simply with the difference that 
here arc more emphatically and accurately de¬ 
scribed the insolence and haughtiness of fools, as 
well as their loquacity and indolent levity, in 
contrast to the corresponding virtues of the wise. 
Sec excgetical illustrations above, No. 1. A 
Homily on the entire Chapter: Of a few dominant 
qualities and principal characteristics of wisdom, 
and folly.—Or, of genuine wisdom as the only 
remedy against the vices of pride, levity and ar¬ 
rogance, together with their evil consequences.— 
Comp. Starke: Three moral precepts: 1. Esteem 
genuine wisdom (vers. 1-15). 2. Avoid indolence 
and debauchery (vers. 16-19). 3. Curse not the 

king (ver. 20). 

HOMILETICAL HINTS ON SEPARATE PASSAGES. 

Ch. ix. 17; x, 4. Melanchthon (ix. 17): The 
words of the wise are heard by the silent—that 
is, by those who are not carried away by raging 
lusts, but who seek for things true and salutary. 
(Ver. 10). - Good counsels, sound teaching, well 
ordered methods, are constantly marred and 
rendered unavailing by trifling meddlers, who 
are more readily heard, both in courts and by the 
people, than the more modest and poor, who give 
right instruction and salutary advice. Lange 
(ix, 18). He who has learned any thing tho¬ 
roughly can effect much good thereby, but also 
much evil, if he wickedly uses what he has 
learned against the great purposes of God. Cart- 
WRiGnT:—Such patient submission calms the 
most violent tempests of the soul; it makes tran¬ 
quil the most swollen waves of passion; it turns 
the lion into a lamb. Let us strive then to be 
imbued with this virtue by which we may please 
God as well as men, eventhose who are the farthest 
removed from piety and humanity. Starke 
(ver. 3):—It is difficult to expel folly and instil 
wisdom; but it becomes still more difficult when 
man in his folly considers himself wise (Rom. i. 
22).—(Ver. 4). To suffer and patiently commend 
one's innocence to God is the best remedy against 
misused power and the wrong that wc have en¬ 
dured, Jer. xi. 20. 

Geier (ver. 6):—Lofty positions and great 
power have not the privilege of infallibility. 
Therefore, the higher one stands, the more care¬ 


ful let him be, entreating God that ho may not 
fall into error and vice.— Hansen (vers. Gand 7): 
—The want of foresight in rulers ever exerts 
evil influences in the world. The unworthy are 
thereby preferred to the worthy, and every thing 
takes a wrong course.—(Ver. 10):—It depends 
more on wisdom and foresight than on physical 
strength, to carry on the occupations of men with 
success.— Hengstenderg (ver. 9): He who pro¬ 
ceeds with violence in the moral sphere, and thus 
performs actions that, in respect to this quality, 
are similar to the breaking of stone or the split¬ 
ting of wood, will suffer inevitable injury.— 
(Ver. 10). He who in wisdom possesses the 
corrective whereby he can sharpen the blunt iron 
of his understanding, must rise, however deep ho 
may be sunken. He who does not possess it 
must go to ruin, however high he may have 
risen. 

Vers. 11-15. Brenz: —There is nothing in 
man which contributes more to bring him into sin 
than his tongue. Truth is satisfied with the 
fewest and simplest words, and the wiser the 
man, or the more attached to truth, the more 
sparing is he in his speech. (Ver. 15). This 
teaches that no labor, no diligence, will produce 
fruit, if one knows not the legitimate use of la¬ 
bor. As the unskilled steward has much toil, 
with little or no result, if he knows not how to 
put to use the goods acquired in the proper man¬ 
ner, or does not carry them to market in the 
city.— Cramer :—The unprofitable babblers prat¬ 
tle about things of no import; but the wise weigh 
their words with a golden balance, Sirach xxi. 
27.— Starke :—Ver. 15. That men must pain¬ 
fully toil is a thing of universal necessity since 
the fall; but to toil in profitless and sinful things 
is double folly and sin, Isaiah lvii. 10.— Zeyss 
[ver. 15] :—Remember the city of the living God 
(Heb. xii. 22) and learn the right w F ny thither, 
which is indeed narrow and not easy to find 
(Luke xiii. 24).— Geier (ver. 16):—In judging a 
wise man we are not to regard his years, but the 
power of his mind, and wlint they manifest, 1 
Sam. xvi. 17 ; 1 Tim. iv. 12.—[Ver. 17]. A pious 
and virtuous magistracy we should gratefully 
recognize ns on inestimable gift of God, and 
heartily pray to him for their preservation.— 
Zeyss (vers. 18, 19):—Beware, above all things, 
that the house of thy soul be not ruined by ne¬ 
glect, whilst thou art. yielding to the flesh and 
its sinful desires.—Tun. Bin.:—Observe this rule 
of wisdom: speak no evil of thy ruler, nor of any 
.one else, James iv. 11.— [Matthew Henry] (ver. 
14):-^ fool also is fond of words , a passionato 
fool especially, that runs on endlessly, and never 
knows when to take up; it is all frhc same, over 
and over; he will have the last word, though it 
be but the same with that which was the first. 
What is wanting in the strength of his words ho 
endeavors in vain to make up in their number. 
The words that follow may be taken either (1) as 
checking him for hi9 vain-glorious boasting in 
the multitude of his words (in respect to tho fu¬ 
ture), namely, what he will do, and what he will 
have, not considering what every body knows, 
that a man cannot tell what shall be in his own 
time while he lives (Prov. xxvii. 1), much less can 
one tell what shall be after him , when he i9 dead 
and gone. Or (2) as mocking him for his taulo- 
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logics ; he is full of words, for if he do but speak 
the most trite and common thing, such as a man 
cannot tell what shall be, then, because he loves to 
hear hirruself talk, he will say it over again, what 
shall be after him, who can tell him? like Battus 
in Ovid: 

* Sub illis 

Montibus (inquit) erant, et crant sub montibus illis. 

Whence vain repetitions arc called Battologies 


(Matth. vi. 7).—[Ver. 15. The foolish tire them¬ 
selves in endless pursuit's, because they know not 
how to go to the city, because they have not capa¬ 
city to apprehend the plainest thing, such as the 
entrance to a great city. But it is the excellency 
or the way to the licilvenly city, that it is “ a 
highway ” in which “ the wayfaring* men, though 
fools, shall not err ” (Isaiah xxxy. 8) ; yet sinful 
folly makes men miss that way.—T. L.] 


C. The only true way to happiness in this world and the world beyond consists in 
benevolence, fidelity to calling, a calm and contented enjoyment of life, and 
unfeigned fear of God from early youth to advanced age. 

Chap. XL 1—XII. 7. 

1. Of Benevolence and Fidelity to Calling. 

(Chap. XI. 1-G.) 

1 Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many days. 

2 Give a portion to seven, and also to eight, for thou knowest not what evil shall be 

3 upon the earth. If the clouds be full of rain, they empty themselves upon the earth, 
and if the tree fall toward the south, or toward the north, in the place where the 

4 tree falieth, there it shall be. He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he 

5 that regardeth the clouds shall not reap. As thou knowest not what is the way of 
the spirit, nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child: even 

0 so thou knowest not the works of Gfld who maketh all. In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand; for thou knowest not whether 
shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they both shall be alike good. 

2. Of a Calm and Contented Enjoyment of Life. 

(Vers. 7-10.) 

7 Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun: 

8 But if a man live many years, and rejoice in them all; yet let him remember the days 

0 of darkness, for they shall be many. All that cometh is vanity. Rejoice, 0 young 

man, in thy youth; and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk 
in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but know thou, that for 
10 all these things God will bring thee into judgment. Therefore remove sorrow from 
thy heart, and put away evil from thy flesh: for childhood and youth are 
vanity. 

3. Of the Duty of the Fear of God for*Young and Old. 

(Chap. XII. 1-7.) 

1 Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 

2 them; While the sun, or the light, or the moon, or the stars, be not darkened, nor 

3 the clouds return after the rain: In the day when the keepers of the house shall 
tremble, and the strong men shall bow themselves, and the grinders cease because 

4 they are few, and those that look out of the windows be darkened. And the doors 
shall be shut in the streets, when the sound of the grinding is low, and he shall rise 
up at the voice of the bird, and all the daughters of music shall be brought low; 

5 Also when they shall be afraid of that which is high, and fears shall be in the 

10 
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way, and the almond-tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and 
desire shall fail: because man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about 

6 the streets: Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the 

7 pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. Then shall 
the dust return to the earth as it was: and the spirit shall return unto God wfyo 
gave it. 


[Cta. xi. Vor. 3.—X^iT. If it is allowable at all to vary from tho text that has come down to us, this may be regarded ns 
equivalent to K'H IZ31SP (comp. i. 5) ''(here is he," there it is. It might easily oriso In writing from the car, theshowa 

pound being hnrdly perceptible. If we regard It as the future of tho substantive verb TTHi or mn» with K for H* 

it is not a Syriaam, since the future of tho Syriac verb would bo KlIT or rather frOni—T- h.] 

. . 

[Ver. 5.—with ellipsis of^pl, equivalent to —T. L.] 

[xii. s.-iyr. This is called Arhmnic, but it is as much Ilebrow os it is Aramaic or Arabic. The intensivo form, 

vw occurs H’ab. ii. 7. It is one of those rnror forms that are to bo expected only in impassioned writing, liko this 

of Solomon, or in any vivid description. Its frequency or rarity would bo like that of the word quake, in English, as 
compared with tremble. The' rarer word [os is tho case in our language] may be the older one, only becoming more 
frequent in later dialects according as it becomes oommon by losing its rarer or more impassioned significance.—T. L.J 

[Oa tho difference between nnV and n'VMri3 xi. a. the words finniP *i. 10, iSD 3 xii. 3, xii. 6, DTVV 

“ — ) - | — - J | I •• 

xii. 6, an 1 and ynj xii. 5, seo tho excgetlcal and marginal notos.—T. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The close connection of verses 1-7 of tho 12th 
chapter with chap. 11 is correctly recognized by 
most modern commentators; a few, us IIiTZia 
and Elsteh, unnecessarily add to it also chap, 
xii. 8. A section thus extended beyond the limits 
of the 11th chapter concentrates within itself, as 
the closing division of the fourth and last dis¬ 
course, all the fundamental thoughts of the book, 
and in such a manner that it almost entirely ex¬ 
cludes the negative and skeptical elements of ear¬ 
lier discussions and observations [only that the 

words Spn-Va return again in chap. xi. 8; comp. 

xi. 10], and therefore lets its recapitulation very 
clearly appear as a victory of the positive side of 
its religious view over the gloomy spectre of 
doubt, and the struggles of unbelief (comp. Int. 
|1, Obs. 2). Tho entire section may be clearly 
divided into three subdivisions or strophes, tho 
first of which teaches the correct use of life as 
regards actions and labor, the second concerns 
enjoyment, and the third the reverence and fear 
of God, with an admonition to these respective 
virtues. 

2. First Strophe, first half. Chap. xi. 1-3. An 
admonition to benevolence, with reference to its 
influence on the happiness of him who practices 
it. HiTZia, instead of finding here an admonition 
to beneficence, sees a warning against it, an in¬ 
timation that we hope too much for the good, and 
arm ourselves too little against futurfc evil; but. 
every thing is opposed to this, especially the 
words and sense of ver. 3, which bcc.— Cast thy 
bread upon the waters. —That is, not abso¬ 
lutely cast it away (Hitzig), nor send it away in 
ships (as merchandise) over the water (Heno- 
btenbebg), but “ give it away in uncertainty, 
without hope of profit or immediate return.” The 
admonition is in the same spirit as that in Luke 
xvi. 9; Prov. xi. 24 f. The Greek aphoristic 
poets have the expression “ to sow on the wa¬ 
ter;” as Theog., Sent. 105. Phocyllidts* 142 c. 

•[Tho heathen sentiment of Phoctludh Is as nearly the di¬ 
rect opposite of Solomon's as language could express, sl- 


Thc entire sentence (most probably as derived 
from this source) is found in Ben Siha (Bux- 
toiif, Florileg. Ucb page 171), and among the 
Arabians ns a proverb: Bcnefac, projice panem 
tuum in aquam; aliguando tibi retribuetur (Diez, 
Souvenirs of Asia , II., 106).— For thou shalt 
find it after many days. —HKYpn is here 
clearly used in the sense of finding again.— 
CrpT) 3^3 literally, ‘‘in the fullness of days, 

within many days.” Comp. Ps. v. G; lxxii. 7, 
etc. The BeDse is without doubt this: Among the 
many days of thy life there will certainly come 
♦ time when the seeds of thy good deeds scattered 
broadcast will ripen into a blessed harvest. 
Comp. Gal. vi. 9; 2 Cor. ix. 6-9; 1 Tim. vi. 18, 
19; also Prov. xix. 17: ‘‘He that hath pity upon 
the poor lendeth unto the Lord.”—Ver. 2. Give 
a portion to seven and also to eight.— 
That is, divide thy bread with many; for “seven 
and eight” are often used in this sense of unde¬ 
termined plurality, as in Micah v. 4; comp, also 
‘‘three and four,” Prov. xxx. 15 ff.; Amos i. 3 ; 
ii. 1 ff.— IIitzig runs entirely counter to the text, 
and docs violence to the usual signification of 

pSn in saying: ” make seven pieces of one piece, 

divide it so that seven or eight pieces may spring 
from it,” which admonition would simply be a 
rule of prudence (like the maxim followed by 
Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 8) not to load all his treasures 
on one ship, that he might not be robbed of every 
thing at one blow. This thought comports nei¬ 
ther with the context nor with ver. G, where the 
sense is entirely different.— For thou knowest 
not what evil shall be upon the earth.— 
That is, what periods of misfortune may occur 
when thou wilt pressingly need strength by com¬ 
munity with others; comp. Luke xvi. 9.—Ver. 3. 
If the clouds be full of rain, they empty 
themselves upon the earth. — Not that 
evil or misfortune “ occurs from stern necessity, 
or in immutable courso” [IIitzig, and also 
IIenqstenbebg, who here secs announced the 


though It contains the same phrase here: pi} iruif «v fjf 
entiptiv ««- tlv itt * vi vovry. *• Do no favor to a had man ; you 
might as well sow in the sea.”—T. L.] 
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near and irrevocable doom of the Persian mon¬ 
archy], but exactly the reverse: let the good that 
thou doest proceed from the strongest impulse of 
sympathy, so that it occurs, as from a natural ne¬ 
cessity, that rich streams of blessings flow forth 
from thee; comp. John vii. 38; also Prov. xxv. 
14; Sirach xxxv. 24; also the Arabian proverbs 
in the grammar of Erpenius, ed, Schultens, p. 424. 
Pluvia nub is co-opcriens, dum dona funderet , etc .— 
And if the tree fall toward the south 
or toward the north, in the place where 
the tree falleth there it shall be. —This 
is apparently a parallel in sense to the second 
clause of ver. 2, and therefore refers to the 
irrevocable character of the doom, or the Di¬ 
vine decree that overtakes man [Hitzig, IIeng- 
STENDF.nu, etc.; also Haiin, who, however, trans¬ 
lates the last clause thus: “One may be nt the 
place where the tree falls," and consequently be 
killed by it]. But it seems more in accordance 
with the text, and with the introduction [not 
with '3 but with the simple copula 1] to find the 

same sense expressed in this 9ccond clause as in 
the first, and consequently thus: “the utility of 
the tree remains the same, whether it falls on 
the ground of a possessor bordering it to the 
north or the south ; if it does not profit the one, 
it does the other. And it is just so with the gifts 
of love ; their fruit is not lost, although they do 
not aiways come to light in the manner intended ” 
(Elster; comp, also Vaiiiinger and Woiil- 
fartii, etc.). Geier and IIosenmueli.er are 
quite peculiar in the thought that the falling tree 
is the rich man, who is here warned of his death, 
after which he can do no more good deeds (simi¬ 
lar to this are the views of Sen. Schmidt, 
Starke, Michaelis, etc.). a secondary 

Aramaic* form of PTIT and therefore literally 

equivalent to: “it will be, it will lie there;” for 
which consult Ewald, \ 192 c, as well as Hitzio 
on this passage. There is no grammatical foun¬ 
dation for the assertion that it is a substantive 
to be derived from an obsolete verb NTT and ex¬ 
plained by the word “break” 

“ there occurs the break or fracture of the tree,” 
as says Starke]. 

3. First strophe , second half. Vers. 4-6. An 
admonition to zealous, careful, and untiring per¬ 
formance in one’s calling [///) kutcaKclv , “not to 
faint,” as before he was warned ttouv to KaXbv , 
to be earnest,in well doing, Gal. vi. 9]. He 
that observeth the wind shall not sow. 
—A warning against timid hesitancy and its 
laming influence on effective and fruitful exer¬ 
tion. lie whom the weather does not suit, and 
who is ever waiting for a more favorable season, 
misses finally the proper period for action. The 
second clause expresses the same admonitory 
thought regarding excessive considcraleness.— 
Ver. 5. As thou knowest not what is the 
way of the spirit, nor how the bones do 
grow in the womb of her who is with 
child. — [Zockler renders “way of the wind.” 
See the excursus appended, p. 150.—T. L.]— 
That is, as thou canst not comprehend nor see 
through the mysteries of nature. That the 
origin and pathway of the winds is in this re- 

* See the text note. 


gard proverbial, is shown by John iii. 8 [comp, 
nbove, chap. i. 6]- For the formation of the 
bones in the womb of the mother as a process 
peculiarly mysterious and unexplainable, comp. 
Ps. cxxxix. 13-18.— Even so thou knowest 
not the works of God who maketh all. 
—The “works” or action of God are, of 
course, His future dealing,* which is a mystery 
absolutely unknown and unfathomable by men; 
wherefore all success of human effort can neither 
be known nor calculated in advance. “Who 
maketh all;” for this comp. Amos iii. 6 ; Matth. 
x. 28, 29, Eph. iii. 20, etc. 

[The Unknown Way of the Spirit and of 
Life.—Ecclesiastes xi. 6.—“As thou knowest 
not the way of the Spirit, nor how the bones do 
grow,” etc. The words niin Tpl arc rendered 

here by Zockler, Stuart, and Hitzig, “the way 
of the wind.” There would be good reason for 
this from the verse preceding; but what follows 
points to the sense of spirit, although the word was 
undoubtedly suggested by what was said in ver. 
4 of the wind. The best way, however, is to re¬ 
gard the double idea of wind and spirit as being 
intended here, as in our Saviour’s language, 
John iii. 8. About the words following there can 
be no mistake. The process described is set forth 
as the peculiar work of God, a Divine secret 
which human knowledge is challenged ever to 
discover. “ Thou knowest not the way of the 
spirit” ['P^T Gen. vi. 3, “ my spirit” that I have 

given to man], “nor how the hones do grow,” 
that is, how that spirit, or life, reorganizes itself 
each lime, clothes itself anew in the human sys¬ 
tem, making the bones to grow according to their 
law, and building up for itself a new earthly 
house in every generic transmission. This is 
the grand secret, the knowledge and process of 
which God challenges to Himself. Science can 
do much, but it can never discover this. Wo 
may say it boldly, even as Koheleth makes his 
affirmation, science never will discover this; for 
it lies*above the plane of the natural; and in 
every case, though connected with nature, de¬ 
mands a plus power, or some intervention, how¬ 
ever regulated by its own laws, of the supernatu¬ 
ral. The Bible thus presents it as God’s chal¬ 
lenged work [comp. Gen. ii. 7 ; vi. 3 ; Job xxxiii. 
14; Ps. cxxxix. 13; Jerem. i. 6], the same now 
as in the beginning when the Word of life first 
wcut forth, and nature received a new life 
power, or, rather, a rising in the old. The pas¬ 
sage of life from an old organism to a new is 
as much a mystery as ever. Wc mean tho 
transition from the last enclosing matter of the 
former, through the moment of disembodiment, 
or material unclothing (see note, Gen., p. 170), 
when it takes that last matter of the previous or¬ 
ganization, or of the seed vessel, or seed fluid, 
and immediately makes it the commencing food, 
the first material it uses in building up the new 
house in which it is to dwell. In respect, too, 
to the mystery of supernatural origin, it is as 
much a new creation as though that unclothed 
and immaterial power of life [whether in the ve- 


•[Thisisan unwarranted limitation. It refers ovidently 
to Hod’s dealing in unture, present and past,us well as future; 
and especially to the mystery of generation.—T. L.J 
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getable or in the animal sphere] had for the first 
time begun its manifestation in the universe. It 
is the same Word, sounding on in nature, or, as 
the Psalmist says, “running very swiftly,”— 
TTVEVua vorpoVy cvnivyrov, ivepytriKov, Tvavrodvvapov, 
iraCIJS JMW/CTCfJf KlVTJTfKU)7FpOV % KOL lUd T7UVTUV dtl/KOV, 

6ia rrjv Ka0ap6-7}Ta ; Wisd. ofSol.vii. 23,24. It is the 
transmission, not merely of an immaterial power 
(though even as a power science can only talk 
about it or find names for its phenomena), but 
also of a law and an idea (vospov as well as 
evEpy€TiKoi\ nn intelligent working we may say) 
representing, in this dimensionless monad force 
the new life exactly as it represented the old in 
all its variety, whelher of form or of dynamical 
existence,—in other words, transmitting the spe- 
ties, or the specific life, as that which lives on, 
and lives through, and lives beyond, all the ma¬ 
terial changes that chemistry has discovered or 
can ever hope to discover. Science may show how 
this life is affected in its manifestations by the out¬ 
ward influences with which it comes in contact, 
the changes that may seem to enter even the 
generic sphere, and it may thus rightly require 
us to modify our outward views in respect to the 
number and variety of strictly fundamental forms; 
but the transmission itself of the species (however 
it may have arisen or been modified) into the 
same form again of specific life, or the carrying 
a power, a law, and an idea, in a way that nei¬ 
ther chemical nor mechanical science can ever 
trace,—this is the Divine secret towards which 
the Darwinian philosophy has not made even an 
approach. Its advocates know no more about it. 
than did the old philosophers who held a theory 
precisely the same in substance, though different 
in its technology. They talked of atoms as men 
now talk of fluids, forces, and nebular matter; 
but give them time enough, or rather give them 
the three infinities of time, space, and numerical 
quantity of conceivable forms, and they would 
show us how from infinite incongruities falling 
at last into congruity and seeming order, worlds 
and systems would arise, though their form, their 
order, and the seeming permanence arising from 
euch seeming order, would be only names of the 
states that were; any other states that might 
have arisen being, in such case, equally entitled 
to tho same appellations. Like the modern sys¬ 
tems, it was all idealess, without any interven¬ 
tion of intelligence either in the beginning or at 
any stages in the process. It is astonishing how 
much, in the talk about tho Darwinian hypothe¬ 
sis, these two things have been confounded,—the 
possible outward changes in generic forms, and 
the inscrutable transmission of tho generic life in 
the present species, or in the present individual. 
The theory referred to is adapted only to an infi¬ 
nity of individual things, ever changing out - 
t oardly^ and which, nt last, fall into variety of 
Bpecies through nn infinite number of trials and 
selections, or of fortunate hits after infinite 
failures. It makes no provision, however, for 
one single case of the transmission of the same 
specific life, either in the vegetable or the animal 
world. There it has to confess its ignorance, 
though it treats it someLimes as a very slight ig¬ 
norance, soon to be removed. How pigeons, 
taken as an immense number of individual things, 
undergo an eternal series of outward changes,— 


how existing pigeons spread into varieties, by 
some being more lucky in their selections than 
others—all this it assumes to tell us. But in the 
presence of the great every day mystery, the 
wonderful process that is going on in the indivi¬ 
dual pigeon’s egg, invisibly, yet most cxnctly, 
typing the pigeon life that now is, it stands ut¬ 
terly speechless. One of its advocates seems to 
regard this ns a very small matter, nt present, 
indeed, not fully understood as it will be, but of 
little consequence in its bearing on the great 
scheme. It has its laws undoubtedly, but the 
principle of life , he maintains, is chemical,—that 
is, it is a certain arrangement of matter. Now 
this we cannot conceive , much less know . We are 
equally baffled whether we lake ^nto view the 
grosser (as they appear to the sense) or the more 
ethereal kinds of matter, whether ns arranged in 
greater magnitudes, or in the most microscopic 
disposition of atoms, molecules, or elementary 
gases constituted by them. We may attempt 
still farther to etbercalizc by talking of forces, 
motions [motions of what ?J heat, magnetism, 
electricity, etc. They are still but quantities , 
matters of more or less. And so the modern * 
chief of the positive school has boldly said : all 
is quantity, all is number; life is quantity, 
thought is quantity (so much motion); what wo 
call virtue is quantity ; it can be measured. And 
so all knowledge is ultimately mathematics, or 
the science of quantity. There is nothing (hat 
cannot be reduced, in its last stages, to a nume¬ 
rical estimate. There is, moreover, just so much 
matter, force, and motion in the universe,—ever 
has been, ever will be. And there is nothing 
else. But how life, a thing in itself dimension¬ 
less, to say nothing of feeling, thought, and con¬ 
sciousness, can come out of such estimates is no 
more conceivable of one kind of matter, however 
moving, than it is of another. Still more do wo 
fail to imagine how it can, in any way, be the 
result of figure, arrangement, position, quantity, 
or of oxvpoy Otcuc, ns Leucitpub and Demo¬ 
critus called their tliyee prime originating caus¬ 
alities [see Aristot., Met. II. 4], But so it is, 
they still continue to insist, though chemistry has 
searched long and could never find it, or even 
“the wny to its house,” as is said, Job xxxvii. 
20, of the light. Prof. Haeckel, of Jena, in his 
Natiirliche Schopfungsgeschichte , maintains “that 
all organized beings are potentially present in the 
first matter of the nebular system.” He looks 
upon “all the phenomena of life as a natural se- 
quenco of their chemical combination, as much as 
if they wore conditions of existence, though the 
ultimate causes are hidden from us.” There may 
be some truth in what is said about conditions 
[for condit ions are not causes], but it is the other 
remnrk lhat demands attention: “though the ul¬ 
timate causes may be hidden from us.” IIo 
seems to regard this os a verj slight circumstance, 
which ought to have little effect on the great ar¬ 
gument of what calls itself the exact nnd “posi¬ 
tive philosophy.” There is yet indeed an unim¬ 
portant breuk in the chain ; a link or two is to 
be supplied ; that is all, they would say. But 
what data have wc for determining what is lack¬ 
ing before the full circuit of knowledge is com¬ 
pleted? A most important inquiry this: how 
great is the separation made by tho unknown ? 
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Is it a few inches, or a space greater than the 
stellar distances ? Is it a thin partition through 
which the light is already gleaming, or is it a vast 
chasm, compared with which any difference be¬ 
tween the most ancient and the most modern 
knowledge is as nothing? Is it something that 
may bo passed over in lime, oris it the measure¬ 
less abyss of infinity which the Eternal and Infi¬ 
nite Mind alone can span ? “They are yet hid¬ 
den from us,” he says. Is there the least ray of 
light in the most advanced science that shows us 
that we are even approaching this mysterious re¬ 
gion of causality? Is there any reason to think 
that we know a particle more about it than Aris¬ 
totle did, or those ancient positivists who talked 
of exf/ua, and Oi:ot£, or any of those profound 
thinkers of old whose better reasoned atheism 
Cud worth has so fully refuted in liis great 
work? And yet this professor of “exact sci¬ 
ence ” talks of his moncra, the prototypes of the 
protista, and how from these came neutral mon¬ 
cra, and from these, again, vegetable and animal 
moncra, just as freely as though he knew all 
about it from liis inch of space and moment of 
time, or had not just admitted an ignorance 
which puts him at an inconceivable distance from 
that which he so confidently claims to explain. 
For it should be borne in mind that science has 
not merely failed to discover the principle of life, 
as “ positive knowledge she cannot even con¬ 
ceive it; she cannot form a theory of it which docs 
not run immediately into the old mechanical and 
chemical language of number and quantity, out of 
which she cannot think, nor talk, without bring¬ 
ing in the supernatural, and that, too, as some¬ 
thing above her province. After what is told us 
about the moncra, etc., the writer proceeds to say: 
“ this once established , from caoh of the archetypes, 
wo have a genealogy doveloped which gives us 
the history of the protozoan and animal king¬ 
doms,” etc., as though any thing had been estab¬ 
lished, and he had not admitted his ignorance of 
a prime truth without which he cannot take a 
step in the direction in which ho so blindly 
hastes. There is nothing new in this, in sub¬ 
stance, though there may be much that is novel 
in form and technology. It is the old philosophy 
of darkness. It is as true of this modern school 
as it was of the old cosmologists of whom Aris¬ 
totle first said it, ek. vvktos iravra ytvvav, “that 
they generate all things out of Night.” This 
bringing every thing out of the nebular chaos 
through mechanical action and chemical affini¬ 
ties, and these grounded on nothing else than 
CT^iia, rdf/f, and dkctq, is nothing more than the 
Hesiodean generations, or the Love and Discord, 
the attractions and repulsions, of Empedocles. 
It is the pantogony of these old world builders, 
but without their splendid poetry. 

“All organized beings in the first nebular mat¬ 
ter,” and that from eternity! Then, of course, 
there has been no addition in time, no plus quan¬ 
tity, or plus power, or any plus idea combined 
with power; for that would be something which 
previously was not. Newton was in the toad¬ 
stool; for what is not in cannot come out, or be 
developed; and so every toad-stool now contains 
a Newton ; every fungus contains an academy of 
science, or ft school of “positive philosophy.” 
The carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, or still 


earlier and more formless matter out of which 
this thinking arises, is there, only in a different 
rd£7f and Oecng, perhaps. There has been no 
more addition to nature in the physical develop¬ 
ment of the rationalist commentator than in that 
of the Q'32) (Exod. yiii. 17; Ps. cv. 31) or 

Egyptian lice, whose immediate production he re¬ 
gards as beneath the dignity of any supposed IM- 
vine or supernatural action. And so there can 
be no real or essential difference in rank. The 
Jcinnim were as much in the first matter as the 
phosphorus that thinks in the brain of the theo¬ 
logian ; tliey had as high and as old a place. The 
idea, too, of the kinnim was there, and all the 
machinery of their development; so that there 
was no saving of means or labor; their immediate 
genesis would cost no more, or be any more of a 
belittling work, than their mediate, or developed 
production. These insignificant creatures were 
provided for from all eternity. But providing 
means foreseeing, foreknowing; and language re¬ 
volts. We cannot consistently talk atheism or 
materialism in any human dialect; God be 
thanked for such a provision in the origin and 
growth of speech. We can, indeed, say in 
words, as one of the boldest of this godless school 
has said, ohne Phosphor kein Gcdankc , “without 
phosphorus no thought;” but then we must give 
up the word idea as, in any sense a cause origi¬ 
nating; for there could be no idea antecedent to 
the phosphoric matter, or that order and position 
of it, out of which idea, or the development of 
thought, was to arise; that is, any idea of phos¬ 
phorus before phosphorus. There is, then, nothing 
eternal, immutable, undeveloped, or having its 
being in itself, and to which, as an ideal stand¬ 
ard, the terms higher and lower can be referred to 
give them any meaning. For all risings of mat¬ 
ter, or form, to higher forms regarded as any 
thing else than simply unfoldings of previous 
matter, or previous arrangements of forces, are 
creations as much as any thing that ii supposed 
first to commence its being as a whole; since 
more from less involves the maxim de nihilo , as 
well .as something from nothing in its totality. If 
they were in that previous matter without a new 
commandment, a new word, and a plus activity 
accompanying it, then they are not truly arising. 
They are no more, in quantity, than what they 
were; and quantity is all. Quality, according 
to Comte, is but a seeming; it is not a positive 
entity, but only axypa, Tafjf, and Oemg, an ar¬ 
rangement of matter. The potentiality , then, lias 
all that there is, or can be, in any actuality. 
Even that inconceivable power which causes any 
potentiality to be thus potential, is, itsetf, only a 
potentiality included in the infinite sum of po¬ 
tentiality, which, as a whole, is also, in some way , 
caused to be what it is, and as it is. We say, in 
some way ; for to say for some reason, would, at 
once, be bringing in a new word, and a new idea, 
utterly foreign to this whole inconceivable 
scheme. According to the other philosophy, 
Reason is “ in the beginningkv a/ixg yv b A oyog 
(John i.; Prov. viii. 22). But here reason is ju¬ 
nior to matter, something developed, and which 
could, therefore, neither as intelligens nor as in - 
tellectum , be made a ground of that from which 
itself proceeds. We can never get out of this 
labyrinth; for the moment we bring in a plus 
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quantity, or a plus activity, or a plus idea, or any 
thing seeming to be such, we only have a new 
causative potentiality, and tuat demanding ano¬ 
ther, which is potential of it, and so on ad injini - 
turn ; tho infinity, too, not proceeding from the 
highest downward, but from the lowest state [or 
that which is next to nothing], as being <*t he 
possible manifestation of being in the universe of 
conceivable things. Again, it may be asked, why 
has not this infinite potentiality, in this infinite 
time, developed all things potential, so that pig¬ 
eons should long since have become arch-angels, 
and our poor, earthly, dying race long since 
risen “to be as gods.” Or how, if we shrink 
from that, are we to avoid the converse conclu¬ 
sion, that the whole state of things now actual, 
now developed, is still infinitely low, and that the 
highest and best in the sphere of soul, and thought, 
and reason, is not only as yet undeveloped, but 
infinitely far in condition, and eternally far in 
time, from its true actuality,—if, in such a 
scheme, highest and best have any real meaning. 
It makes the lowest and most imperfect first, the 
best and perfect last, or at such an infinite dis¬ 
tance that it may be said they never come. Re¬ 
ligion and the Scriptures just reverse Chis. They 
put soul first, mind first, the Personal first, the 
nil Holy, the all Wise, the all Righteous, the all 
Perfect, first, whilst every seeming imperfection 
contributes to the manifestation of the infinite 
excellency and infinite glory of the one separate 
personal God who is first of all and over nil. 

IIow poor the science of Koheleth, it may be 
said, and yet he has propounded here a problem 
having regard to one of the most common events 
of life, but which the ages are challenged to 
solve: “As thou kuowest not the way of the spi¬ 
rit, or even how the bones do grow in the womb 
of her that is with child, even so thoitknowest 

not the work of God who worketh all,”—Sbri'flX 

— m • 

the all , llic^rreat paradigm which He is bringing 
out in space and Lime [ch. iii. 14], and for those 
moral and spiritual ends to which the natural, 
with all its changes, and all its developments, is 
at every moment subservient In one sense, in¬ 
deed, it has no plus quantities. All is provided 
for in Him “ who ig the A and the 12, the First and 
the Lost, the apx^ Hal reXot;, the Beginning and 
the End. 1 ’ “All that God doeth is for the olam, 
the Great Eternity” [iii. 14]. “Nothing can be 
added to it or taken from it;” but this, instead 
of excluding the supernatural, or shutting all 
things up in nature, necessitates the idea that 
there is a world above nature, a power, or rather 
an Eternal “Word [fv l> to. -avra Gvvia-jjKe (Col. 
i. 17)] in whom all things consist ,” or stand toge¬ 
ther. Thi9 Word still speaks in nature. There, 

still abides its constant voice, Hpl 71DD1 *71p 

[1 Kings xix. 12], susurrus aurm tenuis , its “thin 
still voice,” that is heard “after the fire and the 

wind,” its its “whisper word,” as 

Job calls it, xxvi. 14; and then again there is the 
“ going forth” of its “mighty thunder voice,” 

OjtH which “none but God can under¬ 
stand,” speaking in its great periodic or creative 
utterances, as it did of old, and as it shall speak 
qgain, when it calls for the “new heavens and 


the new earth,” giving to nature its new move¬ 
ment and its still holier Sabbath. It is this 
greater utterance that brings into tho natural de¬ 
velopment its plus powers and plus ideas, not 
from any undeveloped physical necessity, but 
from a Divine fullness, not. arbitrarily, but from 
its own everlasting higher law. 

Throughout all the scorning nature there re¬ 
mains this mysterious, generative, life-giving 
process in the vegetable, the animal, and espe¬ 
cially in the human birth, as a constant symbol 
of the supernatural presence, or of the old un¬ 
spent creative force, still haviug its witness in 
continually recurring acts, over testifying to tho 
great Divine secret that baffles science, and to the 
explanation of which she cannot even make an 
approach. 

There is an allusion to this mystery of genera¬ 
tion, Ps. cxxxix. 13: “Thou didst possess my 
reins [claim them as thine own curious work], 
thou didst overshadow me in my mother’s womb.” 
So also in ver. 15: “My substance wa 9 not hid 
from thee w ig bone , the same symbolio 

word that is here employed by Koheleth. Iu 
fact, it was ever so regarded by the earliest mind, 
as it must be by the latest and most scientific. 
Koheleth simply expressed the proverbial mys¬ 
tery of his day. It existed in the thinking and 
language of the most anfcient Arabians; as is 
evident from the use Mohammed makes of it in 
the Koran. Ilis mode of speaking of it shows 
that it was a very old query that had long occu¬ 
pied the thoughts of men. Hence his adversa¬ 
ries are represented as pr 9 posing it to him as a 
test of his being a true prophet (see Koran Sur. 
XVII. 78) : “They will ask thee about the spirit 

; soy: the spirit is according 

to the command of my Lord, and ye havo been 
gifted with knowledge but a very little way.” 
When he says “the spirit is by the command of 
my Lord,” he has reference to a distinction that 
was made (and very anciently it would seem) be¬ 
tween the creation of spirit, nnd that of matter, 
or nature strictly. The latter was through 
media, steps, or growth, whilst spirit was imme¬ 
diate , by the command of God, according to the 
language of Ps. xxxiii. 9, or the frequent expres¬ 
sion in the Koran which bo closely resembles it, 

“be, and it was.” Al. Za- 

maK ii shah i, in his Commentary, p. 783, 2, tells us 
that the Jews bid the Koreish ask Mohammed 
three questions—one about the mystery of “tho 
cave and the sleepers,” one about Dhu 1’ Karncin, 
and the third, this question about the spirit. If ho 
pretended to answer them all, or if ho answered 
neither of them, then he was no true prophet. 
He answered the first two, but confessed liis ig¬ 
norance of the human soul, as being something 
“ the knowledge of which God had reserved to 
Himself.” Then he told them that there was tho 
same reserve in their law (the Old Testament) 
which revealed to them nothing about the way of 
the spirit, Finn "pi. If Mohammed knew any 
thing about the Bible (and there is but liltlc rea¬ 
son in the contrary supposition), then it may be , 
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reasonably thought that in what is thus said of 
him by the Koranic commentator, he had refer¬ 
ence to such passages‘as this of Ecclesiastes 
(compare also Eccles. iii. 21, nn JJT '0, “ who 
knowetli (lie spirit,” etc.), or to the general re¬ 
serve of the Old Testament respecting the soul, 
or in a more special manner to Gen. ii. 7; vi. 3, 
where there arc ascribed to God the more direct 
creation of, and a continued property in, the 
human spirit. This would seem, too, from Ps. 
civ. 29, to be asserted, in some sense, even of the 
animal creation.—T. L.] 

Vcr. 6. In the morning sow thy seed.— 
The sowing of seed is here a figurative designa¬ 
tion of every regular vocation or occupation, not 
specially of benevolence; comp. Job iv. 8; Ps. 
exxvi. 5; 1 Cor. ix. 10, 11.— And in the, eve¬ 
ning withhold not thine hand.— Literal, 

“towards evening” (3”}jyS), i. e. y be diligent in 

thy business from the early morning till the late 
evening, be incessantly active.— -For thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that.—PH 'X, not “what,” but “whe¬ 
ther;” (he expression refers, as it secm9, to the 
double labor, that of the morning and that of the 
evening. “We are to arrange labor with labor, 
because the chances are equal, and we may there¬ 
fore hope that if one fails, the other may suc¬ 
ceed. God may possibly destroy one work—-and 
who knows which ? (comp. chap. v. C) ; it is well 
if thou then hast a support, a second arrow (o 
send” (IIitzio).— Or whether they shall 
both be alike good— i. c. y whether both kinds 
of labor produce what is really good, substantial 
and enduring, or whether the fruit of the one 
docs not soon decay, so that only the result of 

the oilier remains. 171X3 “together,” as in 

Ezra vi. 20; 2 Chron. v. 13; Isa. lxv. 25. 

4.,. Second strophe. Vers. 7-10. Admonition to 
calmness and content, ever mindful of divine I 
judgment, and consequently to the cheerful en¬ 
joyment of the blessings of this life.— Truly 
the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing 
it is for the eyes to behold the sun. IIit- 
ziq correctly gives the connection with the pre¬ 
ceding: The tendency of the advice in vers. J-G 
(mainly in ver. G) to secure guaranties in life, is 
justified in ver. 7. “Life is beautiful and 
worthy of receiving care.” Elster is less clear 
and concise: “Such an energy of mental ac¬ 
tivity (as that demanded in vers. 1-6) will only 
be found where ibero is no anxious calculation 
about the result; but where man finds alone in 
the increased activity of his mental powers, (?) 
and in the intense striving after an eternal goal, 
his satisfaction and reward,” etc. The “light” 
here stands for life, of which it is the symbol. 
(Comp. Ps. xxxvi. 9; xlix. 19; lvi. 13; Job 
iii. 20). And so the expression : “ to behold the 
sun,” for which see not only Ps. lviii. 9; John 
xi. 9, but also passages in classic authors, e. g. y 
Euiuimues, Inna, in Aul . 1218: i)dv yap to 
ftXtTretv; also IIitpol. 4: dptivrec i)\Lov\ 

Phoeniss: ci Xt-vaan <pdo£. —Ver, 8. But if a 
man live many years. '3 here greatly in¬ 
creases the intensity of thought (comp. Job 
vi. 21; Ilosea x. 6); it is consequently to have 
no closer connection with the following C3X; 


comp. Prov. ii. 3; Isa. x. 22, etc .—And rejoice 
in them aN; [Zockleb renders: Let him re¬ 
joice in (hem all] ;* therefore daily and con¬ 
stantly rejoice, in harmony with the apostolio 
injunction, ^n/pere ndvroTe. See the “ Doctrinal 
and Ethical” to know how this sentence is to be 
reconciled, in Koheleth’s sense, with the truth 
that all is vanity, and at the same time to bo 
defended against the charge of Epicurean levity. 
—Yet let him remember the days of 
darkness, for they shall be many. '3 is 

here the relative, not the causal on ; comp, 
the Septuagint : nat gvijod^oerm raf rpikpas tov 
ck6tov f, ort TroTJ.al cgovtcu. “ The days of dark¬ 
ness are those to be passed after this life in 
School, the dark prison beneath the earth (chap, 
ix. 10), the days when we shall no longer Bee 
the pleasant light of the sun, or the period of 
deathcomp. Job x. 21, f.; xiv. 22; Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 12, etc .— All that cometh is vanity; 
that, is, that cometh in this world; everything 
that exists in this life, consequently all men 
especially; comp. chap. vi. 4; John i. 9. Never¬ 
theless the translation should not be in the mas¬ 
culine; the Septuagint is correct: ndv to kpxdpe- 
vov , fiarau The sense given by Vaiiiinger 
and Eestf.h is too broad: “ All future things are 
vanity.” But even this is more correct than tho 
Vulgate and Luther, who refer N3S2 to the past. 

Moreover the clause is a confirmation of what 
precedes, though used without, a connective, and 
therefore making a still greater impression.— 
Vcr. 9. Rejoice, O young man in thy 
youth. —Here we again have a vividly emphatic 
pmission of tho connective. That which the 
previous verse recommended in general, is now 
specially addressed to youth ns that period of 
life especially favorable to cheerful enjoyment, 
and therefore, in accordance with God’s will, 
especially appointed thereto. But the necessary 
check is indeed immediately placed upon this 
rejoicing, by the reminder of the duty to forget 
not that God will bring to judgment. 3 in 

w*?:? docs not give the cause or object of re¬ 
joicing, but, as also in ’D'3 in the following 

clause (comp. Isa. ix. 2), the period and circum¬ 
stances in which it is to occur. — And let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth. f For this expression comp. i. 17;. 

*[xi. 8. nDty' dSd3. to take this as au exhortation: 

. - : . t •.: 

“Let him rejoice,” etc., would not seem very congruous to what 
follows: “ let him remember the days of darkness,” which is 
certainly not a joyful thought. Our English translators have 
inserted the conjunction: “and in them all rejoice,” which 
gives the spirit of the passage, although there is no j in the 
Hebrew. The bettor way is to regard the particles 'J) und 

OX as affecting both the futures, tho second as well as the 

first, whilst the third, introduced by tho conjunction, 19 the 
one exhortation of tho sentence, to which the others are 
preparatory: “For if a man shall live many years, if lie 
fllmll rejoice In them all,” or ns it is clliplically, yet most 
literally, expressed in the Metrical Version— 

Yet if a man live many years, in all of them rejoice, 

The days of darkness let him not forget. 

Or it may bo tho imperative style with the conditional 
aspect: let him live, let him rejoice, (that is, though he live, 
though he rejoice) yet let him romember, etc. In such a 
rendering there is no discord in the thought.—T. L.J 

t[Ver. 9. f|'nn?na. a rising upon the word fin*?' 

* v : i- 

childhood, as is seen by tho parallelism. It is tho porlod of 
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iii. 18; vii. 25, etc. The heart delights the 

whole man in proportion ns it itself is 3113, that 
is, of good cheer.— And walk in the ways 
of thine heart, i. e., in the ways in which it 
will go; follow it. Comp. Isa. lvii. 1 ( and for 
the thought above chap. ii. 10. —And in the 
sight of thine eyes, i. e., bo that thy ob¬ 
servation of things shall form the rule for thy 
copduct, (comp. iii. 2—8). This is in accord¬ 
ance with the k’ri niO02), which is attested by 

» • * 

all versions and manuscripts ; the ketib 'frpJDj 

which is preferred by Hengstendeko and others, 
would designate the multitude of the objects of 
sight as the rule for walking,, which, ns IIitzio 
correctly observes, would be an intolerable 
zeugma. Wc moreover decidedly condemn the 

addition of before : “ and not accord¬ 

ing to the sight of thine eyes,” ns is found in the 
Codex Vaticanus of the Sepluagint , and in the 
Jewish Hnggadn; for the passage in Numb, 
xv. 39, that probably furnished the inducement 
to this interpolation, is not, when rightly com¬ 
prehended, in antagonism with the present ad¬ 
monition; for quite ns certain* as the allusion is 
there to amorous looks of lust, is it here, on the 
contrary, to an entirely innocent use of sight, nnd 
one well-pleasing to God.— But know thou, 
that for all these things God will bring 
thee to judgment. Comp. Job xi. 6. The 

judgment is very certainly not merely 

to be considered as one of this world, con¬ 
sisting of the pains of advanced age (Hitzig), 
described in chap. xii. 1, ff., or of human desti¬ 
nies as periods of the revelation of divine re¬ 
tributive justice in general (Clebicus, Winzeh, 
Knobel, Elsteii, etc.). The aulkor rather has 
in view the “judgment” in the absolute sense, 
the great reckoning after death, the last judg¬ 
ment, as the parallels Ps. cxliii. 2; Job xiv. tf; 
xix. 29, etc., j- incontestably show (comp, also Heb. 


commencing manhood. Its etymological sense would lie the 
choice period of life, from iri3 primary sense, that of ex¬ 
ploring, proving (the keen eye), lienee choosing, selecting 
that which is most precious. From this the idea of excel 
lonce, superiority. lu the noun *^n2i it i* taken collec- 

T 

tively for the youth, tlio choice young men, as in Isaiah xl. 
29, where., iu the parallelism it Is a rising on CUTll?!, *‘tUo 

* t : 

youths shall be we.iry, even the young men shall utterly 
fa.ll-’ 1 Here it is an abstract noua in tue fern, plural, to de¬ 
note intensity. We have the masculine plural in the same 
way, Numb. ii. 28. It is of the same form, in tho masculine, 
with rn^pf an intensive form to denote extreme feebleness 

•I v 

of age. Tbis Is the direct opposite.-—T. L.1 
•(How is it“ certain,” nnless it be that the hard necessities 
of this exegesis demand such an assertion? Tho two ex¬ 
pressions aro precisely alike, both 1 q their letter and their 
spirit. There is nothing said, Numb. xv. 39, about ‘’amorous 

looks,” since tho word O'J? applies to any evil desire, any 

going away after the eye (see Ps. Ixxiii. 27). and Is often 
used of idolatry. The term which is so much used 

of female beauty, suggests the Idea here, more than any 
thing iu the other passage. Everywhere else this kind of 
language, “following the heart,” the “desires of Lhe heart,” 
“going after the eye,’’ the sense (compare Job xxxi. 7), is used 
Id malam partem, and t-j give it just tue contrary sense here, 
as something “ well pleasing to God,” is to abandon every 
safe guide in interpretation. Bee the remarks on the solemn 
and sorrowful irony of this passage, iu connection with 
ix. 7-9: Note on the Alleged Epicureanism of Kolieleth; 
p. 132.—T. L.] 

f (Still more striking allusions to such a judgment may 


ix. 27; x. 27) ; the preludes of tho final judg¬ 
ment belonging to this life come into view only 
as subordinate. Neither ver. 8 of this chapter, 
nor chap. ix. 10 are opposed to this; for Kohc- 
lcth in these teaches not an eternal, but only a 
long sojourn in Scheol. Our interpretation re¬ 
ceives also the fullest confirmation in chap. iii. 
17 as in chap. xii. 7, 14.—Yer. 10. Therefore 
remove sorrow from thy heart. Tho posi¬ 
tive command to rejoice, is here followed by tho 
warning against the opposite of rejoicing OJ73 

“sorrow, dissatisfaction;” tho Sepluagint , Vul¬ 
gate, Geieu, etc., most unfittingly render it 
“ anger,” just as ihe following, which means 

“evil, misfortune,” they render, “wickedness,” 
( TiovTjpia , malitiu). The recommendation to 
cheerfulness instead of sadness and melancholy 
(comp. Mai. iii. 14; Isa. lviii. 3) is hero clearly 
continued; comp. chap. ix. 7, if. For TEG in 

tho second clause, comp. chap. v. 6. — For 
childhood and youth are vanity. The 

figuro a later expression for 

comp, the Talmudic JYinUf), and the thing com¬ 
pared also a later word) are here, as in 

* 

chap. v. 2 ; vii. 1, connected by a simple copula. 
Kohelclh would havo written more clearly, but 
les3 poetically and effectively if he had said 
“for as the dawn of the morning so is the period 
of youth nil vanity” (i. <?., transitory, fleeting, 
comp. vii. C; ix. 9). 

[Koiieletii’s Description of Old Age, chap, 
xii.—The imagery and diction of this remarkable 
passage show it to be poetry of tho highest order; 
but it presents a very gloomy picture. Even as 
a description of the ordinary state of advanced 
life, it is too dark. It lias no relief, none of 
those cheering features, few though they jnay 
be, which Cicero presents in his charming trea¬ 
tise De Scneclute. As a representation of the old 
age of the godly man, it is altogether unfitting. 

Compare it with the n31£3 lITiSf. ihe “good old 

age” of Abraham and David, Gen, xv. 15,1 Cliron. 
xxix. 28, the Berene old age of Isaac, the hon¬ 
ored old age of Jacob, the halo old n ge of Mosc3 
and Joshua. See how Isaiah (xl. 30, 31) de¬ 
scribes the nged who wait upon tlic Lord: “ Tho 
youths may faint and be weary, even the young 
men may utterly fail, but they who wait on Je¬ 
hovah shall renew their strength, they shall 
mount up on wings as eagles, they shall run and 
not be weary, they shall walk and not faint.” 
A more direct contrast is furnished by the stri¬ 
king picture of aged saints, Ps. xcii. 15: They 
are like the grandeeval cedars of Lebanon; 
“ planted in the house of the Lord, they shall 
still bring forth fruit in old age ; they shall bo 
fat and flourishing” (more correctly, “still re¬ 
sinous and green ”) evergreens; or, as Watts has 
most beautifully paraphrased it, 

The plants of grace shall ever live; 

Nature decays, but grace must thrive; 

be found Ps. I. 5; Job xxl. 30, the “pX CDV» tho DV 
the dies irm ( irarum ) “ to which the wicked nro re¬ 
served;” as also to Psalm xlix. 15, “the morning Op3*7) 

, I v - 

In which tho just shall triumph.”—T. L.] 
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Timo that doth oil tilings else impair. 

Still imikt'B them flumisli, strong unit fair. 

Laden with fvuita of a»o they show, 

'1 lie Lord m holy, just am) true; 

None that attend Ilia g-ttes shall find, 

A Clod unfaithful or uuUiud. 

Another very striking contrast to this is that pic¬ 
ture which Solomon twice gives us in the Pro¬ 
verbs xvi. 31, and xx, 29, “the hoary head a 
crown of glory when found in the way of righ¬ 
teousness.” But one supposition remains; the 
picture hero given is the old age of the sensual¬ 
ist. This appears, too, from the connection. It 
is the “ evil time,” the “day of darkness ” that 
has come upon the youth who was warned in the 
language above, made so much more impressive by 
its tone of forecasting irony. It is the dreary 
old ngc of the young man who would “ go on in 
every way of his heart, and after every sight of 
liis C 3 'es,”—wlio did not “keep remorse from bis 
soul, nor evils from his flesh ”—and now all these 
things are come upon him, with no such allevia¬ 
tions as often accompany the decline of life. Such 
also might bo the inference from the words with 
which the verse begins: “ ltemcmbcr thy Crea¬ 
tor while the evil days come not ” (vh "!>*). 

It expresses this and more. There is a negative 
prohibitory force in the "IKW TJ? • So remember 

Him that the evil days come not,—“ before they 
come,” implying a warning that such coming will 
boa consequence of the neglect. Piety in youth 
will prevent such a realizing of this sad picture ; 
it will not keep off old age, but it will make it 
cheerful and tolerable, instead of the utter ruin 
that is here depicted. 

Another argument is drawn from the charac¬ 
ter of the imagery. The general representation 
is that of the decay of a house, or rather of a 
household establishment, as a* picture of man go¬ 
ing to his eternal house, his JV3, aidiov 

oIktjoiv. This earthly house (i-iyetos oiuia, 2 Cor. 
v. 1) is going to ruin, but the style of the habi¬ 
tation is so pictured as to give us some idea of 
the character of the inhabitant. It is not the 
cottage of the poor, nor the plain mansion of the 
virtuous contented. It is the house of the rich 
man (Luke xvi. 19) who has “ fared sumptuously 
(Xafi-ptig, splendidly) every day.” The outward 
figure is that of a lordly mansion,—a palace or 
castle with its “keeper^” its soldiers, or “men 
of might,” its purveyors of meal and provisions, 
its watchers on tbo turrets. It is a luxurious 
mansion with its gates once standing wide open 
to admit the revellers, now closing to the street. 
The images that denote these different parts of 
the body, the different senses or gates of entrance 
to tho soul, are all so chosen as to indicate the 
kind of man represented. It is the eye that 
looked out for every form of beauty, the mouth 
(the teeth) that demanded supplies of the most 
abundant and delicious food. It is tho ear that 

sought for “ singing women.” TOT jYlJ3 SjD, 

• T 

the loudest and most famed of the “ daughters 
of song.” And so, too, the appurtenances at the 
close of the description, the hanging lamps, the 
golden bowl, the cosily fountain machinery 1 all 
falling into ruin, present the same indications of 
character, and of the person represented. 


Another very special mark of this may be 
traced in the expression ver. 5, 

rendered, “desire shall fail,” rather, “shall be 
frustrated,” still raging but impotent. How 
characteristic of the old sensualist, and yet how 
ditferent from the reality in the virtuous old age 
that has followed a temperate and virtuous youth! 
See how Cicero speaks of such failure ok desire 
as a release, a relief, instead of a torment: libcn- 
ter vero is tine, lanquam a domino furioso , profugi ; 
De Senectutc, 47. This view is rendered still 
stronger, if we follow those commentators who. 
would regard PCVDtf as denoting an herb used 

for the excitement of failing desire: It. shall fail 
to have its effect. The meaning seems plain, 
however, as commonly taken, aud theve is, per¬ 
haps, no good reason for departing from the ety¬ 
mological sense. Everything goes to show that 
Watts has rightly paraphrased the passage— 

BehoUl tlio ngoil sinner goes, 

Liulcii with guilt und heavy woes, 

Down to tlie legions ol the dead. 

The soul returns murmuringly to God, ns though 
with its complaint of the cruel ami degrading 
treatment it had received from “the fleshly na¬ 
ture” “in the earthly house,” or as a wailing 
ghost “driven away” (see Prov. xiv. 32), naked 
and shivering into the uncongenial spiritual 
sphere. 

It is in view of such a life, and such a death, 
that we sec the force of the closing exclamation— 
“ O vanity of vanities—nil vanity !” As a finale 
(o the life and death of the righteous, even if tho 
writer, like Solon, had had reference only to this 
world, it. would have seemed inharmonious and 
out of place. If wc regard it, however, as Solo¬ 
mon’s picture of himself repenting in extremis, 
then may we indulge a more cheerful hope in 
regard to its close, though still with tlie wail of 
vanity as its mournful accompaniment. One 
thing seems almost certain. Such a description 
as this, so sad, so full of feeling, must have been 
wriLten by one who had had some experience of 
the situation described. There is a pathos about 
it that indicates personality, and a personal re¬ 
pentance. If so, no one is so readily suggested 
as the king of Israel, whose fall into sensuality 
and idolatry is so vividly described, 1 Kings xi., 
where the divine judgments upon him are also 
fully set. forth. His repentance is not there men¬ 
tioned, but it may be becau-e this book of Kohc- 
leth, which he left behind him as his brief spiri¬ 
tual autobiography, contained such ample evi¬ 
dence of the fact.—T. L.]. 

6. Third strophe. Chap. xii. 1-7. An admo¬ 
nition to fear God during youth, and not to leave 
this till old age, the period when approaching 
death announces itself through many terrors 
—here depicted in a series of poetical figures 
drawn from the various realms of nature and 
human life.— Remember now thy Creator 
in ‘the days of thy youth. For the plural 
CTNT3 see chap. v. 8 preceding. The word 

“remember” (TDI) is, of course, a remembering 
with becoming reverence, as well as with a feel¬ 
ing of gratitude for tho many blessings received. 
It is therefore substantially the same with the 
fear expressly recommended in chap. xii. 13, 
and in substance, at least, in chap. xi. 9, second 
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clause.— While the evil days come not. 
Literally, 44 until not/* i. 44 before;** just ns in 
ver. 2 and in the later recapitulation ver. 6. 
The “evil days/' and the “years” following are 
naturally the years of old age, of the period 
immediately preceding death, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the joyous period* of youth.—Ver. 2. 
While the sun, or the light,* or the moon 
or the stars be not darkened. The darken¬ 
ing of the sun and the light must here be syn¬ 
onymous with the diminishing and the saddening 
of the joys of life, as i9 experienced in advanced 
age. A more special interpretation of the sun 
and the light, as well ns of the moon and the 
stars (only added to finish the description), is 
inadmissible, and leads to platitudes, n9 is the 
case with Glassics, Oetino, and F. W. Meter, 
who think of the darkening powers of thp mind 
or with Wedel, who would interpret the sun by 
the heart, the moon by the brain, the stars by 
the bowels (!), and the clouds and rain, even, 
by the catarrhal rheums of old nge (!). More¬ 
over the darkening of sun, moon and stars is a 
favorite figure for seasons of misfortune, punish¬ 
ment and judgment; comp. Joshua iii. 4 ; ii. 10; 
Amos viii. 9; Isa. xiii. 10; Ezek. xxxii. 7; 
Acts ii. 20; Rev. vi. 12. The same is also found 
in classic authors, e. g. y Catullus viii. 3; Fulsere 
quondam candidi iibi soles; Martial Epigr. v. 
20, 11: Bonosque soles effugerc atque abire sentil .— 
Nor the clouds return after the rain. 
That is, one calamity follows another, one season 
of misfortune begins where the other ceases. 
The rainy season, or winter, is therewith de¬ 
scribed, in contrast to the mere showers or pass¬ 
ing thunder storms of summer. Old age is 
symbolized as the winter-}' (or nutumn of life, as 
it has previously been termed the approaching 
night; comp. Job xxix. 3; where the mature 
age of man is designated as “ thedays of autumn’* 
{ VP ' D’). So we too sometimes speak of the 

evening, the autumn, and the winter of life.— 
Vers. 3-5. A more intimate figurative descrip¬ 
tion of old age’s infirmity and proximity to 
death. This is here represented under the 
figure of a house whose inhabitants, formerly 
cheerful and animated, now become weak, inac¬ 
tive and sad. Umbreit and Elster condemn 
this view as harsh and devoid of taste, and con¬ 
sider the' passage rather as a poetic description 
of the day of death, which is represented under 
the figure of a fearful tempest, see especially 
Gurlitt, Studien und Kritiken , 1865,,11., p, 331, 
ff. (comp. p. 27, preceding). Comp, also the 


*[Ver. 2. 44 Whilst the sun or the light.'’ This la not a tau¬ 
tology; nor does it mean tbe light as aq element. That 
would be too abstract for such a writing as this. Abe* 
Ezra gives a good interpretation in referring it to the morn¬ 
ing light that precedes the eun rising. This Is essentidily 
tbe name with the light of the siio, but la phenomenally and 
poetically different.—T. L. 

fVer. 2. "And the dnuds return after the rain'' Tberp is 
no need of regarding this ns denoting the winter season. It 
represents tbe subj^ciire Btate of the old man. In youth 
the snnshinc is predominant. The cloudy dnys are little 
remembered. The snn is ever coming oat, or as it i9 ex¬ 
pressed in the beautiful language of 2 Sam. xxiil. 4, it is ever 

nil. "clear shining after rain." In old age, espe- 

T T • - 

daily the old are of the sensaalist, who has no splrilnal sun 
to cheer him, it is just the reverse. The clouds seem ever 
coming back. It Is all dark, or the intervals of sunshine 
seem brief and evanescent.—T. L.] 


subsequent remarks under the head of Doctrinal 
and Ethical.— In the day when the keepers 
of the house shall tremble. The human 
body is often compared to a house* or a tent, 
e. g. % Isa. xxxviii. 12 ; Wisdom ix. 15; Job iv. 19; 
2 Cor. v. 1; ff.; 2 Peter i. 13, f. So also in pro¬ 
fane writings, e. g. y in the Arabian poet Hariri, 
(Rueckert’s Ed., p. 293); in Virgil, EncidVI., 
734. The 44 keepers of the house” are the arms 
with the hands, that are intended to protect 
the body, but which become tremulous in aged 
persons. These are considered as outside of the 
house, but as closely belonging to it. For the 
use of the hands as protection and armor for tho 
body, comp. Galen, de usu partium I., (4 Opp. ed. 
Kueun T., III., p. 8).— And the strong men 
shall bow themselves. That is, evidently 
the leg9, which in old age lose their muscular 
power; whilst in the young, strong man they 
may be compared to marble columns, (comp. 
Song of Solomon v. 10), they now shrink and 
become feeble, and crooked. Comp, the “ crooked 
knees” of Job iv. 4; the 44 weak knees” of Ps. 
cix. 24; “the feeble knees,*’ Isa. xxxv. 3; Heb. 
xii. 12; also 3 Mac. iv. 5. “Men of strength,” 
is, on the contrary, a designation for valiant 
warriors: Judges xx. 44; 2 Sam. xi. 1G; 2 Kings 
xxiv. 16 ; and to these especially strong legs aro 
very necessary: see Ps. cxlvii. 10; 2 Sam. i. 23, 
elc. —And the grinders ceasef because 

they are few. jYuntsn “the grinding maids” 

are to be construed as referring to the teeth, as 
is also shown by ’2), 44 for they have become 

few,” and by the subsequent mention of the 
44 sound of the mill,” t. e., of tho human speech 
proceeding from the wall of the teeth (ver. 4). 
The closeness of the comparison between human 
teeth and a mill is proved by the designation 
44 grinders,” for the molar teeth in many lan¬ 
guages, e. g., in the Syriac (DlirUD), in the Greek 
(fivTianpot fio'XodovTEs), in the Latin {molare j). 
The feminine form is in allusion to the custom 


*[Ver. 3. n\3n 41 The keepers of the house.” Hit- 

• — « «« • 

• 

zia recognized the comparison, thronghont, of tho human 
body to a house, but he trifles when ho s iys, tlmt tliii is 
suggested by the mention of tbu rnln in ver. 2, and that the 
figure is used because a houso is inode of loam and white 
bricks that are dissolved and worn away by the showers. 
Every thing goes to show that there is lmd in view, rather, 
the decay of some lordly mansion, tho richly furnished bouse 
of Borne Dives, 4< wno had fared sumptuously every day,’" or 
of a castle with its apparatus of wot and luxury, as we have 
said p. 153.—T. L.J 

*[Ver. 3. “ The grinders fail.” it Is rendered cease 

: t 

in onr E. V. Zuckler, feiem , to rest, keep bolid-iy. Ge- 
BBNll'd, the Maine, feriati sunL It id ono of the words of this 
book reckoned to the later Hebrew. It is common, how¬ 
ever, to all Sheniitic tongues, and there is no reason why it 
should be regarded os either unhebraic, or as late in the 
Hebrew. Thoso who argue from Its rare, or single, occur¬ 
rence, should show that there Is any other place in tho 
scanty Hebrew writings wo bavo, whero it would have been 
more suited to the id<a than the word or words used. Tbe 
rendering of Zoceler and Gessxids would make it synony¬ 
mous with but this is not its sense in tho Arabic 

“ T 

and By rise, and an examination of passages would show 
how unsuitable it would have been us a substitute lor J"Q27, 
to cease, rest , keep holiday, in any of tbo many places where 
tbe latter occurs. Its true sense is to fail, or mthcr, to be 
worn out, to become useless. It may, therefore, be regarded 
as an old Hebrew word, bat as used in ibis place only, be¬ 
cause it is the only one in which its poculiar senso was re¬ 
quired.— T. L.] 
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of all antiquity, according to which female slaves 
performed the grinding with hand-mills • (Ex. 
xi. 5; Job xxxi. 10; Isa. xlvii. 2; Matt. xxiv. 

41), and is also in harmony with the use of JEf 

(tooth) as feminine, occurring in Prov. xxv. 19. 
—And those that look out of the windows 
be darkened. These are the eyes, * that are 
here the more fittingly designated as niton 
/VI371X3, because the “ eye” is feminine, and 

since the eyelids, in other passages compared to 
the threads of a net (Prov. vi. 25), are here 
clearly compared to the bars of a grate or to the 

grating (ni2PS), and since also it was very natu¬ 
ral to present the eyes, the most noble of all our 
organs, as the mistresses of the house, who look 
quietly out into the exterior world, but the teeth 
on the contrary as the servants or slaves. Comp. 
Cjceho Tusc. I., 20: Oculi quasi fenestra 3 sunt 
animi; foramina ilia, qux patent ad animum a cor¬ 
pora , callidissimo arlificio natura fabricata cst; also 
Lactantius, da opif. Dei, c. 8; Clemens, Stro¬ 
mata, YLl., p. G85, $ . Seo also the Cabalistic 

theory of the seven openings or doors of the 
head, of which the two sockets of the eyes arc 
the most elevated and distinguished (Jezira, c. 
4; comp. Talmud tract, Schabb. p. 152, col. 1; 
Buxtorf, Florilcg. p. 320). Those looking out 
of the windows are said to be darkened with 
reference to the feebleness of sight in old per¬ 
sons, c. g., Isaac (Gen. xxvii. 1), Jacob (Gen. 


*[Yci\ 3. “Aiul they who look out of tbo windows bo 

darkened” (JYO"lX3 JYISOn). Altagreo that ibis moans 
\-:t t 

the eyes in respect to tho body; but what doos It stand for 
in tile fignro.or parallel representation of tho mansion ? To 
this ZiicK.Lv:a does not advert oxcept in what lie says about flio 
“mistresses,” which is very inadequate uud tin picturesque. 
IIis remarks, too, about the eyelids, and “the threads of it 
net,” with his roferonco to Prov. vi. 25, aro fanciful pretti- 
nesscs, which seem out of place in so serious yet so animated 
u description. Tho question is, what places and persons aro 
meant? Tlioro is something here instructive of the charac¬ 
ter of the house that is pictured. As it had “its Btrong 

men,” its Vnn bo these aro tho castle-watchers 

who look out from the turrets, or rather, at or by tho turrets 
(3 instead of O). If wo are to be governed by tho gender 
of JYIK'I, wo should think of woniou employed for that pur¬ 
pose, which would suit well enough,—tho stroug moil being 
otherwise outplayed—but tho gender may have been con 
trolled by tho thought of the tiling represented, tho eyes, 
which iu Hebrew, are feminine. Tho word, 1*10*1 St, does 

not mean the ordinary windows of a house ( cm'ibn), hut 

eomo opening high up, in the roof, or in a turret. This is 
shown from all its uses, as in Gen. vii. 11, viil. 12, 2 Kings 
\ii. 19, Isa. xxiy. 15, Malachi iii. 10, in till of which places it 
is rendered tho windows of heaven (supposed openings in 
tlio skyl Ilosoa xiii. 3, where it means chimneys, and Isa. 
lx. 8, where it is used diminutively for tho openings In the 
dovo houses. Here, therefore, it must mean turret windows 
or openings, whero tho watchers are stationed, and this is iu 
harmony with tho usual sense of the verb 31{<, to lie in 
wait, to watch. There Is a striking pictorial propriety in this 
which bus led to similar representations by other ancient 
writers. “Thin” tho sight (says Plato in tho Timseus, 
90 A), “as the noblest of tho sonsos,is placed in the highest 
part” <ir’ a*p u t<Z au/iart. So Cicf.ro De Nat. Deorum , II., 
140, Sensus antem, interprete% ac nuniii rerum, in capita, 
tanquam in arce, collocati sunt : “Tho senses, as interprotors 
and messengers of things without, aro placed in the head as 
in a watch tower.** “And this,” lie says, “is especially true 
of tho eyea as watchers nam oculi , tanquani speirulatores , 
altissimwn locum obtinmt, ex quoplurima conspicientes fun- 
gantur sun manure. Compare also JTenophon Memorabilia 
Lib. I., ch. iv. 11, whore wo have tho enmo idea ub in tne 
well-known passugo from Ovid Met. I., 85: 

Os homini sublime dedit , catumque tueri, 

Jussit, el irectos ad sidera toilers vullus.— T. W 


xlviii. 10), Eli (1 Sam. iii. 2), Aliia (1 Kings 
xiv. 4), etc. ; comp, also Ps. Ixix. 23 ; Lam. v. 17 ; 
Dcut. xxxiv. 7.—Ver. 4. And the doors shall 
be shut in the streets. Namely, the mouth 41 
whose upper and lower lips are compared to lh« 

two sides or folds of a door (O'nS'l); comp. 
Ps. cxli. 3; Micah vii. 6; Job xli. 6. p3$,3 

literally, “on the street,” points lo the function 
of Lhc mouth as a means of communication witb- 
the outer world, whether by the reception of 
food or the sending out of words or other sounds 
As the latter reference is not so close, and would 
anticipate the subsequent clause, we are doubt¬ 
less to think of the mouth as the organ of eating, 
and the shutting of the doors as an allusion to 
the feeble appetite of old men, [in this Ewald is 
correct, in opposition to Knobel, Vaiiiinoer, 
c(c.]. Heuzfeld and IIitzig are entirely too 
artificial: “ the lips of the toothless mouth cling 
together;” but Hengstenbeug also says: “the 
shutting of the doors refers to the difficulty of 
hearing in old men, a common infirmity with them 
that would not be wanting here” (?!).— When 
the sound of the grinding is low. Zocit- 
ler translates: “the voice of the mill.” The 
mill is the teeth,f according to ver. 3; its voice 

*[Ver. 4. “And the doors shall be shut in the streets;" or 
rather, “ the doors to tho street ” (the street doors) are shut 
( becoming shut, closing ; see Metrical Version). The reference 
of this to tho mouth, which begnn with Jerome, 1ms been 
the occasion of much fatso interpretation, both here and.in 
what follows. The dual number is just as applicable to thu 
eyes and ours ns to the lips. It agrees, therefore, far better 
with the whole context, to take it ns IIenostendeko does, of 
tho ears closing to sounds, or ruther, of all the senses, ns 
the tivonues to the outer world. To say that this is too ro- 
lnot» or abstract a sense for Kolieletli, is to overlook tbo 
whole scopo of this most thoughtful representation, and to 
fail in appreciating the spirit of its grand poetry. Tho old 
sensualist, ho who had lived 90 much abroad , and so little at 
home, is shut in at lust. Again, the language is inconsistent 
with the other and more limited view. Witli no propriety 
could the mouth ho called tile street door, through which the 
muster of the house goes abroad: especially when r-girded, 
as this interpretation mainly regards the mouth, in its eating 
i r masticating function It is rather the door to the inte¬ 
rior, tho cellar door, that leads down to tho stored or con¬ 
sumed provis.on, tho stomach, or belly. Tho word p3t5T3 

whether wo render it in the Btroet, or lo tho street, would b9 
altogether out of pluuo iu such a narrow view, and moro 
especially since p;(y lias such a wido meaning ( platea , wide 

place, foras, abroad), comp. v. 5, Prov. vii. 5, Cantic. iii. 2. 

—T. Iv.] 

f (Ver. 4. “ When the sound of the grinding is low In ver. 
3 tho n'Unb, or female servants who grind tho meal in the 

rich mansion, undoubtedly represent tho teeth; that is, tho 
tor in is directly metaphorical. Il-re, on the other hand, 
mnDH, the grinding, or Iho mill, is not so much meta¬ 
phorical as illustrative. It is to bo taken, thcreforo, in its 
primary sense as u fact showing the ohl man’s dullness of 
hearing. Tho most familiar and liou^oliohl M)unds, such as 
that of tho grinding mill, are faintly distinguished. Tho 
making it represent ihe mouth must’cating, us a mill gi hid¬ 
ing, had given rise to ft great ninny disagreeable and very 
uupoctical Images, marring, as Stuaht admits, the .otherwise! 
admirable propriety, or keoping, of the picture. The mill, 
it is said, is tho old man’s collapsed mouth; tho low 6ound 
of the grinding is tho mumbling iioiso maclo by his feablo 
chewing, tho “sinking daughters or song’'are his feeble 
piping. Commentators seem to have vied with each other 
here in the exerct.-o of their iugonuity. J*omo of theso most 
linpoeticul critics have inferred the low grinding sound to 
the rumbling noises in tho belly and stomach arising from 
poor digestion (»uo their names in Geikr, nls > tlu commen¬ 
tators cited in Pole’s Synopsis). Stuart sayd ti ul\ : “ none of 
these interpretati ns (whether referring lo tho chewing or tho 
piping or the digestion) lire very inviting,” and yet lieia not 
prepared to give any other. lie says well that “ o iting Beoins 
to be clispalchod in tbo 3d verso, and tliero is an incongruity 
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is not, however, the noise caused by the chewing 
of food—which would bo very harsh and un¬ 
natural (contrary lo Ewald, et a/.), but human 
speech breathed out, as it were, from the wall 
of the teeth [f/wof othhrwi/], that voice which in 
old age usually becomes weaker and lower.— 
And he shall rise up at the voice of the 
bird. Zockler translates: “and it seems like 
the voice of the sparrow.” Ewald and Hitzig 
arc correct [in regard to the impersonal render¬ 
ing of D'p'J with reference to Isa. xxix. 24, 

whore also a weak voice is compared to the low 
chirping, if not of the sparrow, at. least of some 
other small birds. It is usually rendered (Sept., 
Vulg.y Lutiiek, Knodel, Vaiuinoeh, etc.: “and 
he rises up at the voice of the birds,” i. e. t in the 
early morning—which might also afford an allu¬ 
sion to the sleeplessness of old men. But it is 

more than doubtful whether “l')3tfn Vlp*? Dip 

should express this sense of early rising. In¬ 
stead of l 3*'P' we should in that case have cx- 

I T 

pccted *njr. And early rising is by no means 

a general custom of old men, and—what seems 
more weighty than all the rest—the context re¬ 
quires a reference to the low, whispering speech 
of old men; sec the following clause. For 

b D"p in the sense here given to it, comp. Zeph. 

iii. S; 1 Sam. xxii. 13.— And all the daughters 
of music shall be brought low, that is, all 
the songs in which the old man ondeavors to 
join, but which lie utters only with a trembling, 
and scarcely audible voice. The “daughters” 
of a thing means in Hebrew style its special or 


in supposing it to be again introduced here.’' The incon¬ 
gruity is all the greater from bringing this lowest p*rt of 
the human economy (even if it had not already lmd placo 
enough) betwoen the two noblest senses; for what follows 
(Tiyn Tl'JD), undoubtedly refers to the hearing; or elao 
(which would indeed be most strange) there is no notice 
taken at all of this most important funcli »n. We would not 
liesita'c, therefore, to refer this clause also to that sense. 
There is, too, a wonderful pictorial propriety in it, when we 
consider the important part which this grinding , and its 
constant sound, must have borne in an ancient wealthy man¬ 
sion. From the want of outside mills, thin domestic occu¬ 
pation was in continual demand for the daily provisioning; 
and, in a largo house, or castle, it must have omployed a 
great many servants. It was generally done by women, and 
to this our Saviour refers, Matt. xxiv. 41, Luke xvii. 35: 
*‘T«o women shall be grinding together.” They must huve 
been constantly at work to supply the demand for bread at 
every nioul. Day and night “ the sound of th6 grinding” 
was heard, like that which proceeded from the tired and 
drowsy female slaves in tho house of Ulysses; as described 
in the Odyssey XX,. lot); 

Ai fiev dp’ oAXai «S5ov, trrei Kara irvpbv a\er<rav, 

II* p.t ovjtui Tracer’, aflarpora tij 6' ijfTVKTO, 

‘H pa cTTijo - a<ra J tiros 4>dro, aqua dva.KTt. 

The rest bad lain them down to sleep, their weary task was 
done; 

One still kept on the ceaseless toil, the weakest of them nil; 
When suddenly eho stopped tho mill, and spake aloud the 
sign. 

The account is very touching. It Is very lato at night, and 
near the dawn. These poor wearied creatures, who had 
been grinding all day for the rapacious suitors, finish their 
long tasks, one after another, and lie down, overcome by 
fatigne and drowsiness, until ono alone Is left In her Into 
hour of toil. In answer to the prayer of Ulysses, Z»-us hail 
given the signal thunder in the early clowllMs sky. Htnrtled 
at the sound she stops the mill, and hftlli ft ns a signal of 
deliverance, whilst Ulysses recognizes her words os an 
auspicious omen. 

There wath«rdfy any part of the d*y or night when this 
work was not uotng on with its ceaseless noise. It was, 
indeed, & sign, tbeu, that the seases were falling In their 


specific announcement or utteranco; comp, tho 

Rabbinio V)p D3 as well as tho expression 

“Son of fruitfulness,” Isa. v. 1, etc. Hitzig is 
correct, and IIengstenberg substantially bo, who 
understands by the “daughters of song” the 
qualities required in singing. But Knodel is 
arbitrary, who, with Herzfeld, secs in tho 
.singers only singing birds (according to which 
the failing here described would be the dcafnesB 
of the old man); Vaihinoer sees an allusion to 
the organs of singing; and, finally, Umdreit 
and Elster understand tho passage to be about 
tho low flight of birds, and their uneasy flutter¬ 
ing at an approaching thunder storm.—Ver. 5. 
The discourse continues to depend on W D1 R 3 at 

the beginning of the third verse, if not gram¬ 
matically, at least logically.— Also when they 
shall be afraid of that which is high; f. e. t 
of ascending an eminence which would be diffi¬ 
cult on account of their sunken chests, and short 
breath; a remark in sympathy with what pre¬ 
cedes concerning the feeble voice of old men. 
Nearly all modern commentators are correct on 
this point, as is now Ewald, who formerly trans¬ 
lated: “when they shall be afraid of the Lofty 
One,” that is of God, the one supremely lofty.— 
And fears shall be in the way; namely, 
“threaten” them, “meet” them, who are too 
laine and weak easily too avoid Biich frights. 
For the abstract form of the plural D\nnnn» 

Bee Ewald, § 179, a.— And the almond tree 
shall flourish. Thus we must, without doubt, 
translate the words for yj’ (Iliphii 

of j'iO). For this compare Ewald, § 15, a.; 


ofiicc 'when this familiar, yet very peculiar, sound 

: t 

of the grinding had erased to arrest tho attention, or had 
become low and obscure. 

When the hum of the mill ia faintly heard, 

And the daughters ol' song are still. 

It is from this, too, that tho words “1)3YH Sip 1 ? □ •Ip'l, 

which have been bo much misunderstood, got their clearest 
exposition. □Ip 1 has for its subject, not the old man, but 

“thesound of the grinding,” the last grammatical antece¬ 
dent, and it presents a contrast, as IIiTzia soys, wilh ^73t^ 
preceding, as well as with following. “Though it 

rise to the sparrow’s note”— il attain unto” ae dip, wilh 

*7 following, is used Zcph. iii. B, 1 Sam. xxii. 13, Mic. Ji. 8,— 

referring not so much to loudness, or volume of sound, ns to 
that slmrp, shrill noise which was ever ringing in the ears 
of othcis. lls real sound, shrill as the sparrow's voice, is 
put iu contrast with the dull droning sound that reaches ihe 
old man’s ears. What follows would Brum to put this inter¬ 
pretation beyond doubt. The term daughter (f)2) Is used 
In liebrew, not ns Zockler lakes it, but to intensify, to give 
the very best of a thing. "VU/H HU3, “daughters of 

song,” then, docs not necessarily mean singers, though it 
may have that sense, but may be understood of “ tho loudest 
songs,” or the loudest voices In the song. They arc faintly 

heard; they sink down. The sound they make to tho 

old man Is exactly represented by tho samo word, Isaiah 
xxix.4, where we have also ^3ty used as it U hero; “And 
thou slink speak low out of tho ground P*)317) 

• • • — • * * “ T 

• * ■ T 

and thy speech shall sound low(ni^f) shall sink down) out 

of the dust, and thy voice-shall bo as of ono that hath a 
familiar Bpiiit, out of the ground, and shall whisper out of 
tho dust.” Seo Motrical Version.—T. L.] 
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g 141, b. The almond tree bears its blossoms in 
the midst of winter,* and on a naked, leafless 
stem, and these blossoms (reddish or flesh- 
colored in the beginning) seem at the time 
of their fall exactly like while snow-flakes; 
(Bodenstedt, 1001 Days in the Orient , II., p. 237). 
In this way the almond blossom is a very fitting 
symbol of old age with its silvery hair, and its 
wintry, dry, barren and unfruitful condition. 
Ewald, IIeiliostudt, Vaihinger, and GunuTT, 
are correct; tho first-named makes an appropri¬ 
ate referenco to Philo, do vita Mosis iii. 22.— 
II enostend erg’s view is too far-fetched in find¬ 
ing in the words (according to Jerem. i. 11) tho 
wakefulness, or sleepless nights of hoary old age; 
whilst Schroder, Gesenius, Dietrich, et al., 
consider ySP as intrans. Put. Iliph. from 

and render : “And the almond is despised" (by 
the toothless old man who cannot bite it); others 
undertake emendations, e. g., Gaab, who reads 
yXP “ is despised," IIitzig, who points it 

and thus obtains tho scarcely intelligible sense: 
“And tho Almond tree refuses," i. e., does not 
permit the weak old man to obtain its fruit 
(which is to bo .understood according to the ana¬ 
logy .of the Song of Solomon vii. 9). Still other.' 4 , 
filially, force an unusual sense on the word “lpE/ 

as Hahn, who understands and translates it 
“the waking," referring it to the human mind; 
“ the waking one acquires pinions," which is 
about equivalent to saying: “Tho previously 
lialf-wakencd spirit is, in the moment of death, 
released unto clear life and full liberty" (against 
which explanation is the absence elsewhere of 
any lliphil denominative from HitJ “pi¬ 

nion ’ — And the Grasshopper shall be a 
burden (Zockler renders “burdensome"), on 
account of its singing and chirping, or also on 
account of its hoppiug flight and creeping. 3JH 

literally, “locust," but here more fittingly trans¬ 
lated by grasshopper, because, in rendering lo¬ 
cust, it is most probably the comparative small¬ 
ness. as in Isa. xl. 22; Numb. xiii. 84, which is 
mainly considered (as though wo should say : 
“And the gnat becomes a burden, or the fly"). 

For *7370’ (fut. Ilithpa of *730) “to become 

a burden," comp. Gesenius in the Thesaurus. 
1C i mu( ii is correct regarding this, and he is fol¬ 
lowed by Guiilitt, especially among modern au- 


* [Vue. 5. “IjT^n j'NPh Zocicler well defendd boro tho 

old interpretai ion. Tho other mode of exegesis gives a poor 
and uni m im »*«», imrring tho poetry, and exceedingly far¬ 
fetched in * supposed trait of old age; whereat the compari¬ 
son of the houry head to u flowering troa is very striking, ns 
well m natural. The old man’s mouth, and outing powers 
h id been treated of before (ad museum, wo might say, if, 
with some critics; wo allow a second roforonco to it in vcr. 4, 
us woll as in vcr. 31, whilst it would indeed bo a wonder if 
so marked a characteristic ns the gray bond had boon wholly 
omitted. By changing tho punctuation to those 


criiics would render it‘-tho almond disgusts;” it is too hard 
a nut lor tho tho old m in’s teeth to crack; or “ the nlmond 
disgusts," because it is “sour grapes” to tho old man; it 
grows so high ho cannot get at it. For other incongruous 
imagery, so.i llirzia and Stuart. In regard to tho orthogra¬ 
phy, whilst nxi for 07 (see Numb, xxiii. 22, L’s. xxix. 0, 


Pb. xxii. 22) prostMils a parallel to ^3 or for th 
oilier view of for yay is wholly unexampled. Th 


objection front tho color of the almond blossoms is well 
qus weicd by Zockleh. These dilflcultios settled, what can ho 


tliors, and approximately also by Gesenius and 
Hengstenbeug, of whom, however, the former 
thinks of the burdensomeness of the locust as an 
article of food, whilst the latter prefers to have 
locust understood figuratively in the sense of in¬ 
fluences hostile to life. The numerous remaining 
hypotheses are to be decidedly rejected; they are 
divided into two groups, according as they in¬ 
terpret the locust as a symbol of the old man 
himself, that is as to the form of his body, or seek 
to alter the sense of 3Jn by peculiar explana¬ 
tions. To the former group belong the Septua- 
gint, Vulgate, -Syriac, etc., which agree in the 
signification that “ the locust becomes fat" 
(swells up), and understand the whole, though 

in opposition to the true signification of Ssnon 

as a biblical representation of the corpulency of 
old men ; and 2. those of Luther, Geier, Vai- 
iiinger, etc., who explain locust to mean tho 
crooked or bent skeleton and spinal column of 
man in old nge, and therefore translate: “The 
locust is burdened;" and 3. that of IIitzig; 
“And the jumper permits himself to be carried," 
i. e., the one formerly hopping merrily about can 
no longer walk: 4. that of Oetinger; “the lo¬ 
cust becomes a burden to itself," i. e., “dragsits 
body a’bout with difficulty ; 5. those of Ewald, 
Heiugstedt, and Hahn, who agree in making 
locust point to the inner body, or to the mind of 
man (Ewald) : and “ the locust rises," namely to 
fly; Heiligstedt: “ et tollit sc ad volandum lo - 
casta;” Haiin: “And the locust unburdens 
itself," which is equivalent to our expression; 
“And the butterfly bursts its cocoon." Among 
the second class we may count such illustrations 
as the Chnldaic, and that of Abcn Ezra; “when 
the ankle-bones become thick;" that of Bociiart, 
“ when (he bones of the legs become heavy 
and of Knobel; “and the breathing is a bur¬ 
den " ^the last two on the basis of a peculiar sig¬ 
nification of 3Jin derived from the Arabic).* 

—And desire shall fail, that is, when neither 
the appetite nor sexual desire can be excited by 
so strong a stimulant as the caper-berry. As 

morn striking than llie metaphor l A good parallel to it la 
louad in cSopuoclej’ Electra 42, where it is said of tho Tutor, 

Ou yap cre f±rj yijpa, re teal ftaxp d> ypovta 

l\wa' t oi>$‘vnonrevaovirii', w6’ H N0I2MENON: 

Thoy’ll know thoo not, 

Through ago and time thus blossomed; 

Nor even have suspicion who thou art. 

Some would explain this of the flowers and garlands he is 
supposed to wear as a messenger: hut the critical reader 
musi see that this would bo altogether out of keeping with 
tho circumstances, ns th^re detailed, and especially witli tho 
pad message ho was supposed to hear. The other objection, 
nude by B >thc, that it would be a tautology with yrjpa. 
(agei, is very irifling. It is Ihe very nature of poetry thus 
to intensify, and ofton by what would bo tautology in prose. 
WuNDEtigi cs nn explanation from Fr. Jacodsius, which re¬ 
futes completely his own criticism, and that of Hotcie. IIo 
cites examples that put tho meaning of Sophocles beyond 
a doubt; as from Cyril c. Julian VI., p. 157, ore Acukjj ttoAi£ 
KarT)vdt.<Tp.evo<:\ mid another, where the same figure is ap¬ 
plied to tho beard, De CUryse sene Christodor. Ecjphr. 00: 

f3a$vs Si in ffvQee nutytav. 

Modern pootry has the same metaphor.—T. L.] 

♦[.Most of these hypotheses seem nbsurd, and nil of them 
inconsistent with the simplicity and directness of tho wholo 
picture. After all, none of them seem bo obvious as that 
which is given by some Jewish commentators, and suggests 
itself direct y from our common English Version: namely, 
that it is a hyperbolical oxp' ession of feebleness. “ He can¬ 
not bear the leust weight.”—T. L.] 
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rw’l'px has tlio meaning of “ Caper M {nd-jTraptg) 

by the leslimony of the oldest translators ns well 
os of the Rabbins (comp. Buxtobf, Lex Rabb. et 
Talm., p. 12, 2098), and as the use of the berries 
or buds of the caper-bush undoubtedly stimulate 
the appetite, and, according to the ancient ori¬ 
ental representation a voluptuous desire (comp, 
also Plutabcu, Sympos ., 6; Winer, Real Lexicon, 
Art. Caper), the correctness of this interpreta¬ 
tion is not to be doubted, and Luther’s transla¬ 
tion: “and all desire fails,” appears at least 
consonant with the sense. Varying interpreta¬ 
tions: 1) Septuagint, Vulgate, Syriac, Arabic; 
Rosenmueller, Heiligstedt, Ewald, Vaiiiin- 
ger: “and the caper bursts,” i. c., the spirit 
presses forth as a kernel from the husk ; 2. Vers. 
Vcneta (-aboy y opsi-it) Adulwalid, Luther, 
IIengstenderq, etc.: “Since desire fails;” 3. 
Schmidt, Doderlein, etc.: “since the turtle¬ 
dove, the messenger of spring is despised;” 4. 

Hahn: “Since the poor one (fern, of 1V3N) 

bursts forth,” t. c., since the imprisoned soul 
bursts its prison, its mortal coil, etc. Knodel, 
IIitzig, and Gurlitt are correct among the mo¬ 
dern writers.— Because man goeth to bis 
long home, and the mourners go about 
the streets. Clearly a parenthesis by which 
(he previous description of the infirmities of age, 
especially that contained in the last three clauses, 
is strengthened by pointing to the imminent ap¬ 
proach of death for the old man. Man passetli 

i» 

away, (Ij^H) *"• e -r he ia 011 the point of going; 

comp. Gen. xix. 13, 14, etc. “Ilis long home” 
is the grave, from which there is no more return 
to carLhly life (comp. Job vii. 10; Ps. xlix. 12; 
Isa. xiv. 18, etc.). Thc.same appellation is also 
found in Tob. iii. 6; Targ. Jonath. in Jes. xlii. 
11; among the Egyptians (Diodorus Sic., i. 61). 
nmong the Arabians (Koran, Sur. xli. 28) and 
the Romans ( domus relcrna; marmorea domus, 
Tibull. Carm ., III., 2, 22). 


[The Eternal House. —Ver. 6. toSjJ JV3. 

Zockler’s interpretation of this striking expres¬ 
sion is scanty and misleading. It cannot, nny 
more than Shcol, mean the grave simply. With¬ 
out insisting upon the fact that the Hebrews had 

for that a distinct term Opp), when nothing 

more was intended (see Bibelwerk Gen. 636), 
it may be Baid that the context almost im¬ 
mediately following i3 at war with such an 
idea. The expression here, had it stood alone, 
might have been regarded, perhaps, as a figura¬ 
tive one for extinction of all being. The “ long 
home ” might have been thought to denote the 
dark house of bodily dissolution and spiritual no¬ 
thingness ; though .still it would be a question 
whether language,'thus implying residence, per¬ 
manence, and something like continuance of self¬ 
hood, could ever, even in figure, have arisen from 
such a nihility of conception. What is said, how¬ 
ever, in ver. 7, forbids it altogether. The being 
of man, though one and inseparable in persona¬ 
lity, is there regarded as locally divided: “ The 
dust goes down to the earth, the spirit returns 
unto God who gave it.” Now to predicate, this 
residence of the dissolving dust alone docs not 


satisfy the conception. The passage, Job vii. 10, 
to which Zockler refers, has no application, 
whatever; Isaiah xiv. 18 is only a highly figura¬ 
tive representation of tho remains of monarchs, 
lying in Btate, or in their splendid mausoleums, 
and the 1JHD JV3 of Job xxx. 23, “ the liouso 

of meeting,” or of “ the assembly,” which ho 
might more properly have cited, has the same 
meaning as in this place; and every argument 
against regarding it as the mere place of deposit 
for the decomposing remains, which arc not man 
in any sense, is as applicable to the one place as 
to the other. There is equal difficulty in regard¬ 
ing it n9 any separate mansion of the spirit by 
itself. Neither can be said to be man, the per¬ 
sonality, the self-hood, when separately viewed; 
and yet it is man himself that lias gone to the 
house of his olam, or ralher to his olamic house; 

since the pronoun in ioS}? belongs to the whole 
compound taken as one epithet. God is spoken 
of as the j\pD. “the dwelling-place” of His 

people (see Fs. xc. 1), but that cannot be the 
sense intended here; neither, on the other hand, 
can tho “spirit’s return to God” be regarded as 
a pantheistic absorption, as Zockler welt shows. 
No theism was ever more clear of such an idea, 
or more opposed to Buddhism, whether in its 
ancient eastern, or its modern transcendental 
form, than that of tho old Hebrews. Although 
in the Old Testament God is represented as 

ninn ’IlSx (Numb. xvi. 22) “God of spirits,” 

yet it would seem to go even to the extremes in 
setting forth His distinct and incommunicable 
personality, His unapproachable holiness, that is, 
ilis separation from all things, and all beings, 
even the highest whom lie has created, or to whom 
He has given being. As it cannot, therefore, ap¬ 
ply separately, either to the soul or llic body, 
the term bclh-olam must denote something con¬ 
sistent with such a modified being of both. It is 
clear, then, that it cannot express locality , nor 
even duration as such, but a stale of being, un¬ 
known except as obscurely defined in what fol¬ 
lows (ver. 7), though positive as a fact. This 
state of being is so called in distinction from the* 
present being upon earth. Although the idea 
of place is thus excluded, yet the word JV3 is 
used as suggested by the previous figure of the 
decaying mansion. The “ earthly house,” y ctt /- 
ytios ypuv ocKia, is dissolved, and now man goes 
to the alula ai&vio £•, the olamic house, not under 
the law of space and time, “ the house not made 
with hands,”—whatever it may mean, whether 
the same as, or less than, Paul intends by the use 
of similar language. The term bath-olam, how¬ 
ever it may have been suggested here, is in stri¬ 
king accordance with the corresponding classical 
Greek usage of oiKOf ‘A«Jov (Homeric, 6up' ’A idao, 
*AZdof Abfios) representing the other world, or the 
other condition of being, as a house, a home, or 
abode, though unseen and unknown. This was 
its pure primary sense and usage, denoting state 
alone, though afterwards the poetry and mytho¬ 
logy gave it scenery and locality. here 

corresponds to Hades in etymological signifi¬ 
cance, ns well as in its manner of usage. It is 
the hidden, the unmeasured, as that is the unseen. 
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The idea of time, though in general inseparable, 

from is not here predominant. It cer¬ 

tainly does not denote an absolute, endless eter¬ 
nity. And so another phrase, aUltog o'tKTjffig, as 
used in Greek (Dionotius, Xenophon, and Plato ; 
see Gen. p. 587) is etymologically the unseen, 
though coming to be used for eternal, or teonian, 
through the near relation, and frequent blending 
of the Iladean and the tconian, or olamic con¬ 
ceptions. , 

The view, then, of this phrase D7lJ? JV3 
which is least liable to objection, or on which wo 
can most safely rely, is that which is content with 
regarding it as simply the antithesis of this 
present worldly Btato of being. There is sug¬ 
gested the same rendering (world) which wc have 
given chap. i. 11, iii. 11, and ix. 7. It is the 
other world In distinction from this, whether re¬ 
garded as lying parallel or as succeeding. It is 
the house in which the dead (who yet have some 
unknown being) are to abide, while the world 
lasts (even this world) as we have rendered 

ix. 7, in the Metrical Version. 

Whilst the world lasts, no portion more liavo they, 

lu ail the worlds performed beneath the sun. 

In the same manner also, in our modern lan¬ 
guage, do we speak of this world , and the other 
world. We use the latter term in two ways; 
1) as the great world , or olam, which, as a 
whole, is historically to succeed this as a whole 
that shall have passed away; or 2) as the world 
into which each individual goes at death,—as 
though the finishing with this were virtually the 
entrance into that , although its historical mani¬ 
festation for all meu collecLively may yet bo far 
remote. Our mode of speech has not come from 
the Bible,—certainly not from the English Bi¬ 
ble,—for its general mode of translating oSip 
vaguely by forever and everlasting , and its avoid¬ 
ing the rendering world , are unfavorable to it. 
It is a thought born in the modern as in the an¬ 
cient mind, aud existing from the earliest ages. 
It was accompanied by no knowledge, yet none 
the less tenaciously held. It was the goal of the 
Patriarch’s pilgrimage idea. They were “ going 
to Sheol,” to the other world , yet all unknowing 
as Abraham was, when, at the command of God, 
he went out from Mesopotamia : gr/ into- 

Tagevog nov Ipxtrat , Hob. xi. 8. So “ went they 
out” (from this world), confiding in God, hoping 
“for a better country,” yet “not knowing whi¬ 
ther they went,” or having the least conception, 
perhaps, of the mode of being that was to fol¬ 
low. 

We are simply told of the fact: man goes to 
the olam, the beth-olam, to the other world, and 
there the Old Testament leaves him; and leaves 
the interpreter to give it ns high or as low a sense 
as his spiritual-mindedness or lack of spiritual- 
mindedness may lead him to prefer. It speaks 
of it as a state , but throws no light upon it as a 
mode of being. It is not wholly a blank, but in 
almost everything wc deem of highest worldly 
importance, it is set forth as the opposite of the 
present life. These images, however, of stillness, 
unknowingness, (not to say unconsciousness), 
inactivity, want of interest, in a word, lack of 
vitality, as we would call it, and which would 


seem to reduce it almost to an embryo existence 
(sec ix. 5, and note p. 120), may be because tho 
impossibility of our conceiving it aright, and the 
consequent veil of reserve which the old Scrip¬ 
ture throws over (he whole subject, leaves little 
else to the picturing imagination than a descrip¬ 
tion of negatives. Any premature development 
in the other direction might have falsely stimu¬ 
lated the fancy, and led the divinely guarded 
people of God into many of those wild concep¬ 
tions which so deform the Heathen mythologies 
of Hades, or the world of the dead. 

In respect to other great ideas, however, as 
connected with such a slate, the Old Testament is 
by no means silent. In some places it would 
seem to speak of death as though it were the end 
of man, as indeed it is of life, like the present. 
But again, it sets forth duties to God and man 
that cannot be measured by time, a law for the 
spirit., so searching, so high and holy as to seem 
incompatible with a mere finite earthly animal 
being; it speaks of relations to Deity, of awful 
accountabilities, that have no meaning, or that 
greatly collapse in their significance, if (here be 
not for man another olam, another and greater 
state of being, either in itself, or to which it is 
preparatory. It never turns aside to explain any 
such seeming inconsistencies. Sublime in its 
reserve, in its types and shadows, in ils mcro 
hints of a post-mundane human destiny, as in 
its clearest announcements, this most suggestive 
Old Scripture goes on its majestic way, fearing 
no charge of contradiction, taking no pains to 
make any explicit provision against Sadducean 
cavils, and leaving the matter wholly to that spi¬ 
ritual discernment which the Saviour manifested 
(Matt. xxii. 23-33) against those who sought to 
entangle him with verbal and casuistical diffi¬ 
culties. One great truth of this kind stands pro¬ 
minently out. It is the idea of a judgment, some¬ 
where, and at some time iu the great ccon of 
aeons, the kingdom of God. This is especially 
the ease in Koheleth, and all that is dark in the 
book is relieved by this one thought so firmly ad¬ 
hered to, so positively stated, so distinct in itself, 
or as a fact, yet so undefined in time, locality, 
and circumstance, as to make it extremely diffi¬ 
cult for one who should demand attention to 
these in defending its consistency.—T. L.] 

The mourners going about the streets, is a vi¬ 
vid description of the preparations for a great 
funeral, which are often made by his heirs for a 
mortally sick old man evea before his decease. 
With this explanation, (agreeing substantially 
with Hitzig) it is not necessary, with IIenq- 
stenderq, to consider HSD1 as relative future, 

7 I T I 

and therefore to translate: “The mourners will 
soon go about.” For the mourning customs of 
the ancient Hebrews consult Amos v. 16; Isa. 
xv. 33 ; Jer, ix. 16ff.; Matt. ix. 23 ; xi. 17, etc. 
—Verses 6 and 7, following the description of 
hoary age, give that of his final end in death, and 
in such a way that the dissolut ion of the spiritual- 
bodily organism is first described in vcr. Gina va¬ 
riety of figures, and then literally or in nccordanco 
with its inner nature. In syntactical relation 
the two verses run parallel with ver. 2, tho con¬ 
struction there begun with “be¬ 

fore,” “being taken up again.”— Or ever the 
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silver cord bo loosed — i. c ., before the thread 
of life 13 ruptured. The thread of life is ijere 
designated as a silver cord, and not as a tent- 
cord (which keeps the tent from falling together, 
see Job iv. lil; Isa. xxxviii. 12), becauso the 
nuthor imagines the living one, or rather liis 
living orgnnism, as a golden lamp hanging by a 
silver cord, ns the sequel shows. Both figures, 
however, point, through the noblo metals of 
which they speak, to human life as a valuable 
and noble possession; comp, the association of 
gold and silver in Prov. xxv. 11.—-Read pHV * 

discessit lonje recessit (“gives way"), not 
piVV (“j a unbound"), as tho K’rihasit; nor 

prn; as it 6tands in the text, nor [“ 15 torn 
asunder] (Pfannkuche), norp^TV as IIitziq lias 

it. These emendations are rendered unnecessary 
by the simplicity and perspicuity of the text.— 

Or the golden bowl be broken. —nbl 19 li¬ 
terally equivalent to Sj “fountain" (comp. 

Song of Solomon iv. 12 with. Joshua xv..19 and 
Judges i. 15); in Zach. iv. 3 it signifies a vessel 
for oil, or an oil lamp, And is so to be considered 
here. The human body is therefore considered 
as a vessel in which is contained, as in a lamp, 
the oil, the blood, which is the supporter of the 
soul or of life [comp. Lev. xvii. 14], Like the 
precious oil of Zechariah, iv. 3, which is called 
•* golden oil," so “ is the blood the noble, precious 
fluid in the human organismand with reference 
to it ns the condition of life and health, the or¬ 
ganism itself is called 3nin flbj “the golden 

bowl." Hengstendero and Hitzio both main¬ 
tain that this expression of the author here seems 
to be materially affected and modified by this 
possage in Zechariah iv. 2 ff.— And the pitcher 
broken at the fountain. —Tho pitcher [13] 

is not identical with the golden bowl, and there¬ 
fore a figurative designation of the whole body, 
but only of a special organ of it; of that one, 
namely, with which we draw air or breath, that 
is, nourish the body from the founlain of all life 
that surrounds it. The previous figure is now 
abandoned, or rather insensibly changed into 
one nearly allied to it; the burning flame of the 
golden lamp becomes the invisible inner flame of 
the process of respiration, whose physical organ 
is the lungs. Its destruction in death is figura¬ 
tively described as the breaking (ID'^H) of tho 

pitcher at the fountain, from which it had hi¬ 
therto daily drawn water,—wherein there clearly 
appears an amplification of the expression ns 
compared with the preceding form; comp. 131P 
in Isa. xlii. 3.— Or the wheel broken at the 
cistern. —Not a new figure, but only a mot*© 
special illustration of the one juat presented. 
The “wheel at the fountain" is the cistern wheel 
by which the bucket is raised or lowered, and 
cannot have a specific reference to any definite 
organ of the body, but symbolizes organic life it- 

* [ i'lie K’tib, or text as It stands In Niphal, pn*V* Is better, 

I “T M 

f»ini;r it has something of a passive or r&Lhcr deponent sense: 
" ia 1 arted”—’‘parts,” Intransitively, or “parts itself,”— 
elongalntur. It is the idi*a<.f giving way from stretching, or 
attenuation. The other various readings and renderings, as 
ZocxLER s&ys, are useless.—T. L.] 


self in its continuous circle, just as “ 1 lie wheel 
of birth " of James iii. 0 of T/;r ycvtauof) 
based probably on this passage. The cistern 
(TGH) is not materially different from the foun¬ 
tain (£’-30) and likewise means tho air Burround- 

iqg man and affording tho most indispcnsablo of 
all conditions of lifo, namely, breath ; it docs not 
mean the whole world, as Hengstendeuo main¬ 
tains, or tho grave, as some others think._ 

Yisn-Sx is moreover the same ns *Vl3n by ««at 

the fountain," comp. 1 Sam. xx. 25; 2 Sam. ii. 
0 ff. Observe also the passive n instead of 

tho earlier active, jHil; it means that the golden 

bowl “breaks," as it were, of its own accord, as 
soon as tho silver cord that holds it is loosed; 
but the wheel “ is broken," is destroyed at tho 
same time with the whole machinery of life, by an 
act of violence operating from without.*—In older 

*[Zockleh’s general comment here Is judicious and Bafe. 
Attempts to be more particular are apt to mislead iuto fan¬ 
ciful error. And yet tbero remains the impression from tho 
whole, and especially from tho evident particularity in the 
first four verses, tb.it certain parts or functions of tho body 
are directly intended by tho golden bowl, tho bucket at the 
spring,and Ibu wheel ut the cistern. The luiciaits laid more 
knowiodgo of the human anatomy Ilian we give them credit 
for. The Egyptians must have learned much from their 
continual processes of embalming. It would appear also 
from IIomefi’s minute and varied descriptions of wounds, and 
especially in passages from Ahistotle and Plato that show 
even a scientific knowledge of the human system. Thoic is, 
for example, n pussugo of some length in tho Tim ecus, ex¬ 
tending from 7U D to 76 E, containing quite a full descrip¬ 
tion of tho more vital internal parts and their uses, with 
some things much resembling what we find here. In tho 
assigning, too, of different spiritual powers and affections to 
different parts of tho body, as though it were a kind of civil 
corporation, the author of the Timmus reminds us ol John 
Bunyan dud bis town of Mansoul. Solomons golden bowl, 
too, is suggested, when wo rend in tho Timinus how tho 
Oelov (T7 r^pfia, tho “ divine seed" of lifo wus moulded into a 
round shape, aud made the ey*e'<£aAov, or bruin: and there 
are other things about tho fluids and their n-cpiofiot, or cir¬ 
culations, that call up*what is here said about tho wheel and 
the lountain. Neither is there to bo ridiculed and wholly 
rejected the idea which some have entertained that Solomon 
referred to the circulation of the blood. Wonted not sup¬ 
pose that he had anticipated Harvey's great discovery; but 
tiie general idt a that the human system had its period [or, 
to uso Aristotle’s language beforo quoted, p. 46, that every 
organism was in tho nature of a cycle, something going 
rouud and returning into itself] was a very early one. It 
came not so much from scientific or Inductive observation, ns 
from a sort of a priori thinking: so llviust he; to constitute 
a living, or even an organic thing, ihero must bo some such 
going round and round, to keep it from running out or per¬ 
ishing. It was this mode of thinking that showed itself in 

language, ns in tho Rabbipic nnbin bib: and tho 
rpoxfre yepecreaic, tho “ wheel of generation ” of James iii. 6, 
to which ZoCKLER refers. 

As a lesson, however, to those who are inclined to ho ex¬ 
travagant hern, nothing can be more Judicious than the re¬ 
marks of Maiuomueb Id the Prefuco to his More Atvychim, 
where he tells those who would demand a minute explana¬ 
tion of every part of a mashal or parable—such, for ixainpln, 
osProv. vll. G-23—thnt “they will either miss tho general 
thought, or get wearied In eeekiDg particular illustrations 
of things that cannot ho explained, and thus utterly lull in 
their vain attempt to get irom tho writer whut perhaps ne¬ 
ver came into his mind.” 

On the whole, therefore, wo cannot expect to get a much 
better interpretation of Ibis passage than that early ono 
given by Jehome: funiculus autem argenti candidam hane 
vitam , el spiramcn quod nobit de caU> tribuilur, otUndii; 
Phial a quoque aurea animam ngnijicat, quit illuc recurrit 
unde descenderal t etc.: “The silver cord denotes the pure lil'o 
and respiration [Inspiration] which was given to ua from 
heuvon; the golden bowl also means the soul which returns 
whence it had descended; the breaking of tho buckot al tho 
fountain, and tho shattering of the wheel at the cistern, aro 
enigmatical metaphors of death; for as when the bucket 
w hich is worn out ceoses to draw, and the wheel by which 
the waters arc raised Is broken, tho flow of the wator is in- 
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commentators there are many arbitrary physio¬ 
logical and anatomical interpretations of the re¬ 
spective points of the description : Melanchthon 
sees in the silver cord the nerves and sinews, in 
the golden fountain the heart, and in the pitcher 
at the fountain, the great vein over the liver; 
Praun [Physico-Anatomica Analysis , Cap. XII., 
Ecclesiastes] thinks the silver cord the lacteal 
vessel of the breast, and Witsius the golden bowl 
the brain, whilst Wedel makes it the heart, and 
IIottinger refers it to tho gall. Since Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, many 
have seen this pictured iu the golden bowl as in 
the fountain (Jadlonski, Hansen, Michaelis, 
Starke, Scueuciizer, etc.), and have mingled 
many strango things with it, e. g tho pitcher is 
tho liver (Witsius), or the lymph (Wedel), or 
the stomach (Hottinger), or tho chyle (Praun, 
Sc he tie hz eh) ; tho wheel signifies the kidneys, 
urinary passages, and bladder (Wedel), or the 
peristaltic motions of tho bowels (Sciieuchzer), 
or the motion of tho lungs (Sidel, Jadlonski). 
Look especially at Starke on this passage, and 
also at the Excgelical monographs quoted on page 
27.—Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was. —-Namely, as dust; comp. Gen. 
iii. 19; Ps. civ. 29; Job xxxiv. 15, to which pas¬ 
sages, especially the first named, Koheloth con¬ 
forms in expression. For tho fo;rm 32H comp. 

Ewald, \ 313 6.— And the spirit shall return 
unto God who gave it.*— Namely, as tho 
life-giving principle in tho human organism, 
corap. Gen. ii. 7 ; Ps. civ. 30; Isa. xlii. 5; Jcr. 
xxxviii. 16. This passage does not expressly af¬ 
firm a personal immortality of tho human soul, 
but it also docs not dony it; for that the author 
is thinking of a pantheistio floating of the soul in 
the universal spirit, and that, “ separated into 
individual existence, this particle of the Divine 
breath poured forth into tho world by God will 
again be drawn to Him, and thus again unite with 
His breath, the soul of tho world” (Hitziq)— all 
this, only rationalistic extravagance, can find in 
this passage. Koheleth’s earlier testimonies ra¬ 
ther show him to have thought of the return of 
the spirit to God as an entrance into the presence 
and eternal communion of God, and not as an 
absorption by God. And the arrival of the de¬ 
parted ones into the dark Scheol separating them 

torceptod,—so nlao wlien tho Bilver cord (of life) haa parted, 
tho stream of vitality returns back to its fountain, and the 
man dies.” 

There muat, howovor, bo kept in mind the general paral- 
lol with tho rich mansion of tho voluptuary; and in this as¬ 
pect tho golden bowl is undoubtedly tho lamp depending 
from tho ccillug by tho silver cord, as is described in tho 
.JEnoid 1.720. 

Dependent lychni laquearibus aureis 
Incensi , et noctem fiammis funalia. vincunt; 

and which finally wears out and gives way. So tho fountain 
and tho cistorn aro tho costly and curious water-machinery 
which such a mansion required for domestic drinking, and 
for irrigation. All is pictured as nowin ruin, or going to 
ruin, like tho curious circulating machinery of tho human 
body with which it is compared. la regard to tho reading 
of tho text, wo cannot do bettor than to retain tho K’tib 

pm\ and, pointed os it is, in tho Niphal. From the sense 
| .. T •• 

of distance cornea easily that of elongation ( elongahilur ), and 
thonco of giving way , or parting. Tho words and T13 

although they differ etymologically, are probably chosen 
only for the B&ko of variety.—T. L.] 

♦[Comparo iii. 2i, nod tho marginal note, page 71, on the 
expression, “ who knows the spirit of man that gootlj up,” 
etc.— T. L.J 


from Divine light and life, so depicted in chap. 

ix. , evidently appears to him only a provisional 
and intermediate condition which will finally be 
followed by an eternal existence with God after 
that “judgment” (chap. xi. 9). Compare Vai- 
hinqer : “According to this the coming to God 
seems, in the conception of the Preacher, to be 
gradual, and the view in Ps. xlix. 6 to have been 
in his mind, viz.: that the good will be liberated 
from Scheol, and, after being acquitted in the 
judgment, will live blessed in God, Ps. xvii. 15, 
whilst the wicked will be cast back into Scheol 
after the judgment, and there eternally remain, 
Ps. xlix. 15;* Luke xvi. 22 ff.” IIengstenbera 
says: “It is impossible that at the period of 
death tho hitherto so marked difference between 
the just and the wicked will be suddenly effaced. 
The sharp earnestness with which the judgment 
of this world is every where announced, and 
especially in this book, decides against this. Af¬ 
ter all this, after tho impressive emphasizing of 
the retributive justice of God, in which the entire 
book ends in vcr. 14, the return of the soul to 
God can only be that spoken of by the Aposllo 
in 2 Cor. v. 10 ; Rom. xiv. 10; Hcb. ix. 27.” It 
is noteworthy also that the Avesta, of all the re¬ 
ligious documents of the ancient heathen tho one 
which is most nearly allied to the Old Testament 
revelation, and most in harmony with it, contains 
an assertion quiLe similar to the one before us: 
“When the body dies here below, it mingles with 
the earth, but tho soul returns to heaven.” 
(Bundehcsck, p. 384.) Something allied to this is. 
found in some of the Greeks, e. g., PhokyHides,. 
I lo'iTffia vovOenudv, and in Euripides ’ Fragments [but 
more distinctly in tho Drama of the Suppliants 
535: TTveufia pev i rpof Aitiepa (rr/jof Ain) to otipa d” 
cif yfjv. —T. L.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

( With Homiletical Hints .) 

This section properly contains the net result 
of the religious speculation of the Preacher; and 
in it the positive ground thoughts of the entire 
book arrive at their fullest development, and 
most striking and definite expression. This is 
externally seen in the style, hitherto at times, 
languid, of prosaic latitude, and unharmonious, 
but now rising to the loftiest strains, and clothed 
with the richest figurative adornments. Chap. 

x. had distinguished itself from the preceding by 
its greater wealth of figures and ingenious ex¬ 
pressions ; but now, from the very beginning of 
chap, xi., figure crowds on figure in a still movo 
remarkable degree, until, in the introductory 
verses of tho 12th chapter, or the third strophe 
of this section, the figurative ornament of speech 
rises to a fullness of the most profound, vivid,, 
and surprising comparisons, which here and. 
there almost give the impression of excessive and 
tumid accumulation. And yet tho single figura¬ 
tive expressions need only correct illustration 
and fitting insertion into the combination of the 
whole, in order to stand justified against every 
suspicion of absence of taste or presence of ex- 

' *[8oe the remarks oa this passage Pa. xlix. 15 —and tho 
*1p3» “the morning,” or dies retributionis , in tho In trod, to- 

Gen. i., Bibelwerk, Genesis, page 142, and marginal note.— 
T. L.] 
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cess, and to bring out into clearer light the ob¬ 
ject of the picture, viz. f the many tribulations of 
age, the premonitions of approaching death, and 
finally the very process of life’s dissolution it¬ 
self; all this, too, more vividly than is elsewhere 
in Holy Writ effected, at least in so restricted a 
space. It shows an imperfect comprehension of 
this most interesting and original of all the de¬ 
scriptions in the book, that several commentators, 
especially Umdreit and Elster, mistake the gra¬ 
dual progress of the described symptoms of disso¬ 
lution from the commencementof Benile feebleness 
till death, and, by means of an allegorical perver¬ 
sion, force on the details concerning old age as 
the forerunner of death (vers. 3-5), a direct re¬ 
ference to death itself. The usual conception of 
these verses, according to which they describe 
the body of man, together with its organs, as 
they grow old under the figure of a household 
sinking into decay and dissolution, is precisely 
that which justifies the praise ever given to the 
author as the representative of a wisdom en¬ 
dowed with unusual penetration in the sphere of 
theological and anthropological research. That 
characterizing of Kohelelh originating with Oni- 
qen, and adopted by Hieronymus, giving to it 
the signification of a compendium of the physics 
of Solomon, (just as Proverbs contains the quint¬ 
essence of his ethics, and the Song, the logic or 
dialectics of the wise king—comp, the General 
Introduction to the Solomonic writings) appears 
very especially justified by this passage ; but this 
can only be the case when it is understood on the 
basis of the above developed, and only just com¬ 
prehension of it as a description of the sad au¬ 
tumn and winter of the "corporeal life of this 
world, and therewith as a foundation for the 
conception of human nature as a manifoldly sig¬ 
nificant image of the universe in general. 

Beneficent, prosperous, industrious, and cheer¬ 
ful labors in life, afford the strongest security 
for lasting happiness, and to this fundamental 
thought of the section, the description in ques¬ 
tion holds the double relation that, on the one 
hand, it is to present and confirm the preceding 
admonition to a cheerful enjoyment of the plea¬ 
sures of life’s spring and summer, by reference 
to the contrast between these and the terrors of 
(he autumn and winter of life, whilst, on the 
other hand, it is to present the basis for the far¬ 
ther admonition to that continual fear of God, 
which was necessarily to form the crowning ter¬ 
mination and final goal of all the practical pre¬ 
cepts of the author.—Comp. Ewald, p. 324: 
44 The numerous tribulations of old age, and the 
mournful signs of approaching death, are de¬ 
scribed in the most striking figures, in order the 
more pressingly to admonish to a cheerful en¬ 
joyment of life al the proper period ; but, at the 
same time, there appears most significantly the 
other truth by which the former receives its full 
light and correct limits, namely, that this very 
joy in life must not be blind and thoughtless, 
but thoughtful and conscious in remembrance of 
the eternal judgment over all things;—a truth 
which is indeed to be understood in every stern 
view of life, and which, therefore, has been only 
cursorily touched at an earlier period, (iii. 12, 
17 ; viii. 12 ff.), but which is purposely alluded 
to here, in order to avoid any possible misunder¬ 


standing before the final close.”—In view of the 
fearful earnestness of this concluding reference 
to death and eternity, every suspicion of Epicure¬ 
anism, or of a frivolous, skeptical, and material¬ 
istic disposition, as a background for the prece¬ 
ding counsels to enjoy life, must disappear ; and 
this the more so, since that which precedes this 
admonition to enjoyment of life testifies clearly 
enough of the deep seriousness and purity of 
the author’s ethical views. For the admonition 
at the commencement of the 11th chap. (vers. 1-3) 
which reminds us of that in Ps. cxii. 9, counsel¬ 
ing a profuse benevolence, mindful of no loss and 
of no gain, appears clearly as a true fruit of 
faith in a holy, just, and paternally loving God, 
but which could never spring from an Epicurean, 
skeptical, or fatalistic view of the world. The 
subsequent admonition to an unwearied fulfil¬ 
ment of our calling, unmindful of the future yet 
cautious and conscientious (vers. 4-6), proceeds 
not from a dull, melancholy resignation, or a 
loathing despair of life, but simply and alone 
from a childlike yielding to the will of God, and 
obedient subjection to His counsels as the only 
wise. Indeed, even in the reference to the sweet¬ 
ness of light, and the loveliness of life under the 
sun, with which (in vcr. 7) he paves the way lo 
that injunction to cheerful enjoyment, there is 
nothing in any .way Epicurean, or that shows a 
one-sided, earthly, irreligious disposition. There 
is rlther nothing expressed therein but the deep 
religious feeling of a pure joy in the beauty of 
the works of God, and an inwardly thankful appre¬ 
ciation of the proofs therein offered of His bound¬ 
less goodness; a feeling that forms a contrast quite 
as opposite to all fatalism and gloomy atheistical 
materialism, as to every kind of moral levity, or 
thoughtless desire for enjoyment. See Elster, 
p. 125: “The deep feeling for the beauty and love¬ 
liness of life, which Koheleth expresses in this 
verse, shows us that it was not a bitter discon¬ 
tent based on a dull insensibility of the inward 
spirit; but his grief lies therein that with this 
deep feeling for beauty which human existence 
bears within it9clf, he painfully encounters, on 
the one hand, the fact that men are mutually 
cheating each other out of the real profit of life, 
whilst, on the other, he perceives that this exis¬ 
tence is fleeting and transitory, and that he has 
foreclosed the hope of a future clearing up of hu¬ 
man destiny because the view of a life after death 
seems to him utterly dark and uncertain (??).«— 
The period which man i9 permitted to seije in the 
present, must now appear to him only so much 
the more important; and the only sure thing re¬ 
maining to man must seem to him to be the hold¬ 
ing fast of eternity by the highest activity in this 
particular period. Therefore to verse 8 there is 
again joined the admonition to pleasure, whose 
nature and character are clearly enough depict¬ 
ed in what precedes, as free from everything low 
and common , and rather as depending on the Most 
High and Eternal One.” 

Add lo all this the fact, that the author marks 
the youthful vivacity and cheerfulness of life, 
which he recommends, expressly as a disposi¬ 
tion to be tempered and purified by the thought 
of the retributive justice of God (ii. 9) and that 
there is ever present as the final aim of every 
earthly-human development (according to chap. 
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zii. 7), an eternal sojourn of the immortal soul 
with a holy and just God—a thought which El- 
ster in the passage just quoted is clearly wrong 
in denying (sec the cxcgetical illustrations to 
this passage),—adding this, and there results 
from it most conclusively that character of his 
ethical wisdom which is in conformity with re¬ 
velation, and indeed directly belonging to reve¬ 
lation. We see especially the divinely inspired 
and incomparable nature of the religious truths 
of this section, in which the devout meditation 
of the authof has reached its highest point, and 
after vanquishing doubt aud hostility, combines 
its positive results into a chain of the purest 
ethical maxims, and the most profound physico- 
theological observations. 

Homily on the Entire Section: The fear of God is 
<the foundation of all true virtue, and all lasting 
j 0 y 3 ._Or: The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
and end of all wisdom.—Or: Live so in thy youth 
that old age brings to thee not terrors, but only 
the desire of relief from the yoke of this earthly 
^tfe, and the joyful hope of an eternal existence 
with God.—-Or: Use the morning of thy life pro¬ 
fitably, that its evening may be calm and blissful; 
sow good seed in the spring-time of thy life, that 
thou mayest have a good harvest in the autumn. 

• 

HOMILETICAL HINTS ON SEPARATE PASSAGES. 

Chap. xi. l # -3. Luther (ver. 1) :—Be liberal 
whilst you can; use wealth in doing all the good 
in your power; for if you live long you shall re¬ 
ceive a hundredfold.— Cartwright: —The uni¬ 
versal instability of all things should excite you 
to munificence, whatever may happen in respect 
to you or the riches you may possess. Credit it 
for gain, whatever you may save from the flames 
and conflagration, as it wero, by bestowing it 
upon the poor.— Starke (ver. 2):—In giving 
alms we are not to look too closely at the worthi¬ 
ness of the individuals. God permits His Sun to 
rise on the just and the unju9t! —Von Gehlach: 
—Collect not thy treasures by gathering in, but 
rather by giving out, by a denial of self! Ps. cxii. 
9; 2 Cor. ix. 9. 

Vers. 4-6. Hieronymus: —In season, out .of 
season, the word of God is to be preached ; and 
so without thought of clo'uds, or fear of winds, 
even in the midst of tempests, may we sow (the 
word). We are not to say this time is conveni¬ 
ent, another unsuitable, since we know not what 
is the way of the Spirit that controls all. 

Hansen :— Iq the distribution of his good deeds 
a man should not be too timorous ; the left hand 
should not know what tho right hand doeth.— 
Lange (ver. 5): — One cannot know how much 
good God may effect for the perfection of the 
faith, even among the dissolute poor!— Starke 
(ver. G): —Do not delay thy amendment until an 
advanced age; begin early to fear God; thou 
wilt never repent of it. It is, however, better 
to repent even in age than to continue in one’s 
sins. But he who fears God from youth up, will 
find his reward so much the more glorious, Rev. 
ii, 10.—Henqstendeug (ver. 6): — Be incessantly 
active. In seasons of destitution be so much the 
more active, because just then many things may 
miscarry. The more doubtful the result, so much 
the less should we lay our hands in our lap. 


Vers. 7 and 8. Melanohthon:— Whilst God 
permits, reverently use His gifts; when He takes 
away, patiently submit; as Paul says, “ Let the 
peace of God dwell in your hearts.’*— Cramer: — 
Because man lias a desire for natural light, and 
shuns darkness, he should, therefore, practice 
the works of light, and shun those of darkness. 
It is a piece of ingratitude that we think more 
of our past evil days than of the good ones. We 
must thank God lor both: Job ii. 10.— Heng- 
stenberg :—However great are the sorrows of 
this life, however manifold its vanities, and sad 
its circumstances, it is nevertheless true that life 
is a good, and it is the office of the word of God 
to impress this truth when gloomy despondencoy 
has gained the ascendency. Disgust of life is* 
also sinful under the New Testament law. A 
pious spirit will find out the sunny side in this 
earthly existence, and rejoioe in it with heart¬ 
felt gratitude. 

Vers. 9 and 10. Luther: —When the heart is 
in a right state no joy will harm, provided only 
it be true joy, and not merely a corrupting mirth. 
Enjoy it, then, if there is any thing pleasant for 
the sight or hearing; provided you sin not 
against God.— Zeyss r— If thou wilt be preserved 
against the sadness of the world, thou must care¬ 
fully guard thyself against its causes, i. e., the 
ruling sins and vices, and accustom thy heart to 
the genuine fear of God, Sirach i. 17.— Wolle: 
—Ho who would rejoice in the best bloom of his 
youth, must become acquainted with the Lord 
Jesus betimes, the fairest among the children of 
men, and make his heart a temple of the Holy 
Spirit, Sirach li. 18 ff. —Wohlfarth: —That your 
youth may gladly enjoy youth, that the tempter 
may not destroy its roses and cast it into endless 
woe, havb God before your eyes, ye young men 
and maidens, and remember the serious words: 
Every one wlio forgets Him, lie will summon to 
judgment. 

Chap. xii. 1-5. Luther:— Holy Writ calls con¬ 
solation and happiness lights and tribulation dark - 
ness , or night . For boys, for youth, for manhood, 
there is joy. After rain codes the beautiful sun¬ 
shine, i. e ., although at times there may be tribu¬ 
lation, yet joy and consolation follow. But age 
has no joy; the clouds return after the rain; 
one misfortune follows another. —Cramer (ver. 
1) :—-Who would be devout must begin betimes ; 
for it is unseemly to offer the dregs of life to God, 
after having given his blooming youth to the 
devil.— [Matthew Henry (ver. 6):—Man goes to 
“ his long home.” At death he goes from this 
world and all the employments and enjoyments 
of it. Ho has gone home; for here he was a 
stranger and a pilgrim. He has gone to his rest, 
to the place where he is to fix. He ha9 gone to 
the house of his world, so some would render it; 
for this world is not his. He is gone to hisAoase 
of eternity (Beth olarao). This should make us 
willing to die, that at death we go home; and 
why should we not long to go to our Father’s 
house? Ver. 6. Death will dissolve the frame of 
nature, and take down the earthly house of this 
tabernacle. Then shall the silver cord by which 
the soul and body were wonderfully fastened to¬ 
gether be loosed , that sacred knot untied, and 
those old friends be forced to part. Then shall 
the golden bowl which held for us the waters of 
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life be broken ; then shall the pitcher with which 
we used to fetch up water, for the constant sup¬ 
port of life, and tho repair of its decays, be 
broken, even at the fountain; so that it can fetch 
up no rnoro; aud the wheel , all those organs that 
serve for the collecting and distributing of nou¬ 
rishment, shall be shattered, and disabled to do 
their office any more. The body has become like 
a watch when the spring has broken; the mo¬ 
tion of all the wheels is stopped ; they all stand 
still; the machine is taken to pieces; the heart 
beats no more, nor does tho blood circulate. 

Ver. 7:—So death resolves us into our first 
principles. Man is a ray of heaven united to a 
clod of earth ; at death these are separated, and 
each goes to the place whence it came.—T. L.] 

Vers. C and 7. Lutheil:—I t is not defined 
where the spirit goes, but only that it returns to 
God from whom it came. For as we are igno¬ 
rant of the source whence God made the spirit, 
so also we know not whither (or to what) it re¬ 
turns. Comp. IIengstenderg : Tho view that 
the individual soul returns to God, is supported 
by the fact that it had its origin immediately 
from God. According to this passage, creation¬ 
ism must be true, although it is a truth which, 
for certain significant reasons that favor tradu- 
cianisra, can only be regarded as a partial, or 
one-sided one. It is important that the two ap¬ 
parently opposing views should be reconciled by 
something common to both. 

Zockler :—Not a few older theologians have 
endeavored to interpret this passage (xii. 7) in 
the interest of a one-sided creationism; e. g. f 
Hieronymus, who says: “ They are to be con¬ 

temned who hold that souls are sown with bo¬ 
dies, and are born, not from God, but from tho 
bodies of the parents. But since the flesh re¬ 
turns to earth, and the spirit to God who gave 
it, it is clear that God, not man , is the parent of 

* [There is a sense in which creationism may be held in re¬ 
spect to the animal, and even the vegetable lire. It is not 
irrational, it is not nnscrlptural, to suppose that in every 
true genesis there is a going on of the old unspent creative 
power, or word, acting in 4 plane above the ordinary mecha¬ 
nical and chemical laws which God has given to nature. In 
a still higher sense may this be held of the human genera¬ 
tion,—of the individual as well as of the first generic man 
(sec Ps. cxxxix. 13-10; Jer. i. 4). And yet such a view Js 
consistent with a doctrine of tradncianlsm that connects 
every m m with the first man, not by an arbitrary forensic 
decree, or appointment from wilhont, but by a vital union, 
a psychological continuance of the same being, however 
great the mystery It may involve. There is a school of theo¬ 
logians who say that “in some way," by God's appointment, 
we are so connected with Adam that we sin “in conse¬ 
quence” of his sin, and suffer “ in consequence” of his sin, 
thoogh each succeeding human sonl is born separate and 
pure. There is another school that brands this with heresy, 


souls. To this tho traducianist replies : Kohe- 
lelk treats, in this verse, solely of tho creation 
of tho first man (or thp first humanity) * and of 
his relation to God (and so, at least by intima¬ 
tion, Luther on this passage, and Cartwright 
in Uengslenberg , p. 258); but they are not ablo 
thereby to remove the partial creationistie sense 
of the passage. Compare Hengstenderg and 
Vaihinger. 

Wolle : — Unblessed is the old nge and death 
of those who grow old in the service of sin. On 
the contrary, a conscience kept pure from youth 
up, lightens and sweetens both the toils of ago 
and tho bitterness of death, Job xxvii. 6.— Ber- 
led. Bible: —Souls come from eternity into the 
world as to a stage. There they manifest their 
persons (their masks) their affections, and their 
passions, whatever is in them of good or bad. < 
When they have, as it were, sufficiently per¬ 
formed their parts, they again disappear, and 
lay off the persons that they have represented, 
and stand, naked as they are, before the divine 
tribunal. Universal as is the decree that all men 
are to return to God, there is, nevertheless, a 
great difference in them. The most return to 
him as to their offended Lord ; but some as to tho 
All-merciful, their friend and father. Because 
then tl^is coming to God is certain and unavoid¬ 
able, it should be our most necessary care that 
we are every moment concerned as to how we 
may come to Him rightly. —VaiiIingeii : — Tho 
divine judgment of the life and conduct of men, 
as mentioned in chap. xi. 9, is only rendered pos¬ 
sible by the personal return of the Bpirit to God. 
Therefore in youth must wc think of our Creator, 
and live in His fear (iii. 14; v. 7); for the spirit 
does not become dust with tho body; it returns 
not to the universal force of nature, but because 
it is from God it returns to God, to be judged by 
Him, i. e. y either to be blessed or condemned. 

or treats it as evasive, and claims for itself a higher ortho¬ 
doxy on account of tho use of thfe words “ federal headship,” 
“Imputation,” etc., whilst they equally affirm that Adam's 
posterity are not morally guilty in respect to tho first sin. 
It is a representative, a forensic guilt, though Involving tho 
moBt tremendous consequences. Any essential d lfurcnce 
between these Is not easily discerned. Both make it a mat¬ 
ter of outward and arbitrary institution, as long as there is 
denied any such psychological and ontological connection 
between us and tho first man.as grounds this “fcdoral head¬ 
ship” and “Imputation,” as welt ns this “certain conse¬ 
quence as a fact,” on a remoter and deeper union. The first 
class of terms are very precious ones, and sustained by tho 
figures and analogies of Bcripturo, but their meaning col¬ 
lapses, or becomes arbitrary, when we put nothing beyond 
them as & fact, however luexplicable that fact may be. 
Holding to such deeper union, we become, indeod, involved 
in a metaphysical mystery, but we get free from the moral 
mystery, which is a much more important thing.—T. L.] 

m 
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EPILOGUE. 


Review of the whole, and Commendatory Recapitulation of the truths therein 

contained. 

Chap. XII. 8-14. 

1. With reference to the personal worth of the author. 

(Vers. 8-11). 

8 9 Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher; all is vanity. And moreover, because 
the Preacher was wise, he still taught the people knowledge: yea, he gave good heed, 

10 and sought out, and set in order many proverbs. The Preacher sought to find 
m out acceptable words: and that which was written, was upright, even words of truth. 

11 The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails fastened by the masters of assem¬ 
blies, which are given from one shepherd. 

2. With reference to the serious and weighty character of his teachings. 

(Vers. 12-14). 

12 And further, by these, my son, be admonished: of making many books there is 

13 no end; and much study is a weariness of the flesh. Let us hear the conclusion 
of the whole matter: Fear God, and keep his commandments: for this is the whole 

14 duty of man. For God shall bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil. 

Vcr. 0.—j tX- The primary sense of this root must be the ear, or hearing; since it is easier to understand how the 

sense of weighing (as it is in the Arabic JT1) came from that, than vice versa. The latter sense is either by a very natural 

figure, or from tho resemblance of a balance with its two ears, ns they may bo called. Its intensive piol sense boro may 
denoto listening attentively, as a prelude to judging, or the act of the mind itself. 

[Vcr. 11.—jYlDQK would be, according to the common usage, “masters of collections,” or of gatherings. 

however, sometimes only very slightly modifies the meaning of tho following word, apd there is nothing in the way 
of its having tho objective sense, like other simitar auxiliary words: “objects of collections,” rather than “ makers of col¬ 
lections,” — the things gathered rather than the gatherers. So IIitziq views it, who ht^s rendered it simply gesammelten, 
that is, collectanea or collections. In this way alone does it make a true parallel with the “words of the wise” in the pre¬ 
vious number: “ their gathered sentences,” ns wo have rendered it in the Metrical Version.—T. L.] 

[Ver. 12.—See remarks, p. 30.—T. L.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

This concluding discourse opens purposely with 
that sentence which opened the book (1, 2), 
namely, with a lamentaiion over the vanity of 
all earthly things. This exclamation cannot be 
considered as a conclusion to what precedes, be¬ 
cause the very words that immediately precede 
(ver. 7) had opened the view to something that 

is not ^n, but the vanquishing of all 

and because, especially in the last section of the 
fourth discourse, the reference to the vanity of 
the world, or the negative Bide of the truths 
taught by the author, had fallen much behind 
the positive ideas of zeal in vocation, cheerful 
joy of life, and fear of God (as not vanities, but 
as virtue conquering vanity). Unliko -the divi¬ 
sion followed by de Wette, Roster, Rosen- 
mueller, Knodel, Ewald, IJitzig, Elster, etc., 


verse 8 is to be connected with what follows, in 
accordance with most of the older com'mentators 
(also with Dathe, Umdreit, Vaihinger, IIeng- 
stenderg, Hahn, etc .) and is to be considered as 
an introductory formula* of the Epilogue, pur¬ 
posely conforming to the beginning of the whole. 
This view is also strengthened by the circum¬ 
stance that the 1 at the commencement of the 

*[The correctness of this would depend entirely upon the 
view we take of the preceding description. If it is the old age 
of the sensualist, the “aged sinner,” ns Watts calls him, and 
os wo have maintained in the nolo preceding the exegelieal 
remarks on the section,—then this exclamation: Oh,vanity! 
all vanity! would be a very appropriate close. At- the be¬ 
ginning of this scholium it would seem out of place under 
any circumstances, except, perhaps, as an imitation of the 
beginning of the book, for which there can be assigned no 
reason in any connection it has with what follows, whether 
regarded as nllfippended by a scholiast, or, which is the most 
probable view, that yers. 9,10 are an inserted prose note by 
some othor hand, intended to call special attention to tho 
weighty concluding words that follow from the original au¬ 
thor. These are clearly poetry, and as rhythmical as auy 
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ninth Terse presents this, not as an introduc¬ 
tory TerBe, but as the continuation of something 
already begun, whilst on tho contrary the ex¬ 
pression □'Ssn ycr. 8, according to the 

analogy of chnp. i. 2, is clearly used as an intro¬ 
ductory formula. The object of this formula at 
the opening of the epilogue is again to present to 
the reader the negative summation of the obser¬ 
vations and experience of the author, the fact of 
the vanity and perishability of all earthly things 
in order subsequently to establish the correctness 
of this result by a double testimony:—1. By vin¬ 
dication of tho moral weight of the personality 
of the author as a genuinely wise man and 
teacher of wisdom (vers. 9-11); 2. by referring 
to the very serious and important character of 
the precepts laid down by him (vers. 12-14). 
These two divisions are characterized by equal 
length and analogous construction* (i. e., that 

they both begin with "JIVl “and moreover”) as 

skilfully planned strophes or executions of the 
theme contained in ver. 8, and not as two mcro 
postscripts of the author added as by chance 
(Hitzig); whilst in the latter the positive result 
of the religious and moral observations of tho 
Preacher appears again in the most significant 
and precise form possible (ver. 13), strengthened, 
loo, by an addition (ver. 14) which presents 
most clearly the correct intermediation of the po¬ 
sitive with the negative result in ver. 8, and thus 
affords the only true solution of the great enigma 
from which chap. i. 2 had proceeded. This so¬ 
lution consist* simply in pointing him who is 
discontented and anxious about the vanity and 
unhappiness of this life, to the great day of uni¬ 
versal reckoning, and in the inculcation of the 
duty of deferential obedience to a holy and just 
God,—a duty from which no one can escape with 
impunity. As this epilogue is in reality the first 
to offer the key to the correct understanding of 
the whole, (for the sum of the previously deve¬ 
loped precepts of wisdom, is given neither so 
clearly nor impressively in chap. xi. 1-12, 7, as 
is the case here) we clearly perceive the untena- 
bility of that hypercritical view (v. d. Palm, Do- 
deblein, Bebthold, Knobel, Umdreit, and, to 
a certain extent, also, of Hebzfeld) which de¬ 
nies the authenticity of these closing verses (from 
ver. 9). For a special refutation of their argu¬ 
ments comp, the Int, \ 3, Obs. 

2. First strophe. Vers. 8-11. The negative re¬ 
sult of the book, attested in its truth and import¬ 
ance by reference to tho personal worth of the 


thing In the hook, finch Inserted scholia shonld create no 
more difficulty than their evident appearance In Genesis, and 
elsewhere In the Pentateuch. The remark that follows, 
about the force of the conjunction 1 has no weight what¬ 
ever. It is so often used as a mere transition particle; and 
the idea of any logical, or even rhetorical, connection be- 
tween the exclamation and the plain prosaic annotation that 
follows Is absurd.—T. L.} 

*[It should be said, rather, that the two divisions are 
made by the 0 and 10, on the one tmod, and all that follows 

on the other. The fact that ver. 12 begins with 1 b of 

no importance In this respect. Bnt that which has a decided 
Iteming on the division Is overlooked, namely, that the first 
(9 and 10) Is the plainat prose, whilst the sqpond (beginning 
with the 11th) most clearly returns to the poetical both in 
thought and diction,—a fact which shows that the first 
belongs to a scholiast, the second to the main and original 
author of the book. Bee the Metrical Version.—T. L.] 


author as a genuine teacher of wisdom. For 
verse 8 see partly tho previous paragraph (No. 
1), and partly the exegetical illustrations to 

chaps. 1 and 2. For the name nbrip (here with- 

V I 

out the article) see the Inlr., \ 1. Ver. 9. And 

moreover because the Preacher was wise. 

"irri (used substantively): “ and the remainder” 

(comp. 1 Sam. xv. 35), is here, and in verse 12, 
clearly equivalent to: “and there remains,” 
namely, “to say.” Tho indirect construction 

follows here, introduced by \? (comp, the Lat. 

reslat, ut, etc.), whilst in ver. 12 we find the di¬ 
rect construction (comp, the Lat.. Quod resiat , or 
Celerum). Gebeniu9, Winer, Knobel, Vaihin- 

oer, etc., translate *bTl “ and moreover, 

because,” and therefore accept this clause as 
preliminary, letting the subsequent one com¬ 
mence with (Luther does the same: “This 
same Preacher was not only wise,” etc.; and so, 
in sense, the Vulgate: “ Cumque essel sapienlissi- 
mus Ecclesiastes ”). But this is opposed partly by 

the analogy of the commencement, v. 12, and part¬ 
ly by the circumstance that the Ity alone could 
scarcely introduce the secondary clause. IIengst. 
correctly remarks concerning □JH: “A wise 

man, not in the sense of the world, but of the 
kingdom of God, not from one’s self, but from 
God (comp. ver. 11), so that this passage is not 
in contradiction with Prov. xxyii. 2: ‘Let 
another man praise thee, and not thine own 
mouth; a Btranger, and not thine own lips.’ 
And nevertheless, Solomon could hardly have 
spoken thus' of himself without incurring the 
censure of self-praise. And even another, who 
had written this with reference to him, would, in 
reality, have expressed something insipid and 
inappropriate, in case he really had the historic 
Solomon in his eye. For which reason the ficti¬ 
tious character of Koheleth, or his merely ideal 
identity with Solomon is quite apparent.— He 
still taught the people knowledge. —For 

&t the beginning of a sentence, comp. Gen. xix. 
12; Micah vi. 10; Job xxiv. 20. —Yea, he gave 
good heed, and sought out, and set in or¬ 
der many proverbs. —|-TK “to consider, to 

weigh,” the root of “balances.” This 

verb in conjunction with the following “lpni shows 
the means whereby he “set in order” (jpn comp. 

chap. i. 15; vii. 13), many proverbs. This pro¬ 
duct was the result of careful investigation and 
reflection—a relation of the three verbs to one 
another, which is clearly indicated by the ab¬ 
sence of the copula before the third: jpn ; comp. 

Gen. xlviii. 14; 1 Kings xiii. 18; Ewald, § 333 c. 
—By the “many proverbs ” (713*1^1 as in v. 7; 

xi. 8), the author evidently does not mean those 
mentioned in 1 Kings v. 12, but rather those say¬ 
ings of Solomon that are contained in the Book 
of Proverbs; for he imitates mainly these latter 
in his own contained in this book.—Ver. 10. 
The Preacher sought to find out accept¬ 
able words. —pleasant, agreeable 

words ( hdyov x a P lTO Ct Luke iv. 231, comp. 
VDH Isa. liv. 12. Here are naturally mcaut 

y.* 
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words acceptable not to the great mass, but to 
serious minds, heavenly inclined, and seeking 
wisdom; words of lioneyed sweetness in the 
sense of Ps. xix. 11, verba quae, jure meritoque de- 
siderari el placere debent, tamquam divinse virtutis et 
certitudinis (S. Schmidt). The expression yiin 

can scarcely relate to mere acceptability and 
adornment of the form of speech (as asserted by 
IIiTzia and Elsteh).— And that which was 
written was upright, even words of truth. 
The passive participle expresses that which 

was written by the author in consequence of 
seeking after acceptable words; hence Herz- 
feld, and after him, IIengstenberq and Elsteh, 
are correct: “ and thus then was written what 
was correct Ewald and Vaiiiinger, on the con¬ 
trary, render erroneously : “ but honest words 
were written/* which adversative rendering of 
the conjunction is decidedly injurious to the sense 

and opposed to the text. Hitzig reads 

the infinitive absolute: 11 to find (NVIpS) and 
write;” but this change is quite as unnecessary 
as the adverbial rendering of ‘ltV' in the sense 

of ‘‘correct, honest,” which latter rendering is 
also found in Luther, Knobel, Vaihinger, El- 
ster, etc. It is that expresses this ad¬ 

verbial sense every where else (Song of Solomon 
i. 4; vii. 10; Prov. xxiii. 31; Ps. lviii. 1). 

is, on the contrary, here, as every where, a 

substantive, meaning straightfqrwardness, up¬ 
rightness ; and that in which this uprightness 
consists is expressed by the words in apposition, 
npX '"OT—“ wojds of truth,*’ i. e., in true 

teaching, acceptable to God, and therefore bring¬ 
ing blessings ; teachings of the genuine “ hea¬ 
venly wisdom.” Comp. Prov. viii. 6-10; James 
iii. 17. —Ver. 11. The words of the wise 
are as goads. —The author, by bringing “ the 
words of truth” under the general category of 
“ words of the wise ” (*. e ., of those ethical pre¬ 
cepts as they issue from the circles of the Cha- 
kamira, to which he himself belongs according to 
ver. 9), lends to them so much the more weighty 
significance and authority; for all that can be 
said in praise of the words of the Chakamim in 
general must now especially avail also of his pro¬ 
verbs and discourses. Hence the phrase 
would be more fittingly rendered 

by: “Such words of wise men” (comp. Hitziq). 
IIengstenberq takes too narrow, or, if we will, 
too broad a view of the idea of “ wise men,” 
when he, in connection with older authors, as 
Luther, Rambach, Starke, etc., sees therein only 
the inspired writers of the 0. T., or the authors 
of the Canonical Dooks ; according to which this 
ver9e would contain a literal and direct self-can¬ 
onization. But this iB opposed by the fact that 
O’DDn elsewhere always means the authors of 
the characteristic Proverbial wisdom, or Chok- 
mah, the teachings of the Solomonic and post- 
Solomonic era, which is to be clearly distin¬ 
guished from the prophetic and lyrico-poetical 
[Psalmistic] literature (see 1 Kings iv. 30 f.; 
Prov. i. 6; xxii. 17; Jer. xviii. 18; and comp. 
§3 of the General Intr. to the Solomonic litera¬ 
ture, Vol. XII., p. 8f.), so that Moses, Joshua, 


Samuel, David, etc., could not possibly have been 
reckoned in this category. This is quite apart 
from the fact that such a self-canonization ex¬ 
pressed in the manner aforesaid, would have 
been neither especially'appropriate nor suffi¬ 
ciently clear. “like goads,” i. e. t en¬ 

dowed with stinging, correctly aiming, and 
deeply penetrating effect, “verba, quae aculeorum 
instar alte descendant in pectora hominum, Usque 
manentinjixa” (Gesenius; Comp. Ewald, Hitzig, 
Hengstenbero and Elster). It is usually re¬ 
garded as “ox-goads” (Septuagint, wf ra 
[iovKEvTpa; Targ., Talm., Rabb., and most of the 
moderns). But or (1 Sam. xiii. 21), 

neither means specially, according to its etymo¬ 
logy, a goad to drive cattle, nor does the parallel 
“as nails” lead exactly to this special meaning, 
to which the plural form of the expression would 
not be favorable. Neither is it the case that all 
the words of the wise, nor especially all the pro¬ 
verbs of this book, are of a goading, that is, an 
exhortatory, nature, as Hitzig very correctly 
observes. Therefore we must stop at the simple 
meaning of “goads,” and interpret this to sig¬ 
nify the penetrating brevity, the inciting and 
searching influence of these precepts of wisdom 
of Koheleth and other wise men.— And as nails 
fastened by the masters of assemblies.— 
As the “ fastened nails ” doubtless form a syno¬ 
nym to the “goads,” so the masters of assem¬ 
blies, literally “the colleagues of the assem¬ 
bly” comp. chap. x. 11, 20; Prov. 

i. 17 ; Isa. xli. 15] can only be another expres¬ 
sion for those “words of the wise.” We are 
therein to understand collected maxims of wis¬ 
dom, united into one assembly or collection, and 
not merely well connected proverbs, as Ewald 
and Elster would have it; for the verb ’*]0N does 
not refer to the excellence and perfection of the 
collection ; neither does the figure of the nails, 
which, at most, leads to the idea of juncture, and 
not to that of a specially beautiful and harmo¬ 
nious order. Highly unfitting also is the inter¬ 
pretation of ntoptf as “ masters of assem- 

blies” (Luther), t. e. y partakers in learned as¬ 
semblies [Gesenius] or principals of learned 
schools, teachers of wisdom [Vaihinger, etc.], or 
even authors of the individual books of the sa¬ 
cred national library, or authors of the separate 
books of the Old Testament Canon [Hengsten- 
berg]. This personal signification of the ex¬ 
pression is forbidden once for all by the paral¬ 
lelism with the “words of wisdom” in the first 
clause.— Which aro given from one shep¬ 
herd. —That is, in so far as the “ words of the 
wise ” in the preceding book are united, they 
proceed from one author, who was not only a 
wise man, but a “shepherd” in the bargain,. 
i. e. f a wise teacher, the leader of a congregation,, 
an elder of the synagogue. For this sense of 
“shepherd” as chief of a school, or a priestly 
teacher, comp. Jer. ii. 8; iii. 15; x. 21 ; xxiii. 
4. The oneness of the authorship is hero thus 
pointedly expressed by way of contrast to the 
many “wise men” in the first clause. To refer 
the expression to God [Hieron., Geier, Michae- 
lis, Starke, IIengstenberg, IIerzfeld, Knobel,. 
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etc. J, i9 quite a9 arbitrary as a reference to Moses 
[Targ.], to the historic Solomon [Jadlonski, 
cfc.], to Zerubbabel [Giiotius], or as the emen¬ 
dation njno for by virtue of which IIit- 

zio translates: “which are given united as a 
pasture” [reading instead of 7)1.] 

3. Second strophe . Ver. 12-14. The positive 
result of the book as a self-speaking testimony 
for the truth, worth, and weight of its contents.— 
And further, by these, my son, be admon¬ 
ished. —The word is closely but impro¬ 

perly connected by the Masoretic accentuation 

with *lfV) (it can as well be absolute as in ver. 9 

above): it refers to the “words of the wise 
given by one shepherd,” contained in ver. 11, 
and thus, in short, to the maxims o" this book 
[not of the entire Old Testament Canon, as 
IIenostenderg thinks]. “From them” [comp. 
Gen. ix. 11; Isa. xxviii. 7], the reader, the “ son ” 
of the wise teacher, is to be admonished. For 
'J3 “ my son,” which is equivalent to my scholar; 

compare Prov. i. 8; x. 15; ii. 1, etc., and for 
inin “ be admonished,” “ accept wisdom,” chap. 

iv. 13, preceding.— Of making many books 
there is no end. —That is, beware of the 
unfruitful, even dangerous, wisdom which others 
[partly in Israel, partly among the heathen, e. <)., 
Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, etc. —Comp. Inlr., 
$ 3, Obs.] endeavor to spread and inculcate in 
numberless writings * It is not worldly litera¬ 
ture, in general, in contrast to the spiritual lite¬ 
rature of Divinely inspired writings, against 
which the author utters a warning (IIengsten- 
berg), but the useless and deceitful literature of 
others which he contrasts with that genuine 
wisdom taught by him. The countless elabora¬ 
tions of false philosophers [Col. ii. 8], as they 
already then in the bloom of Hellenistic sophistry 
were beginning to fill the world, are presented 
to his readers by way of warning, as a foul and 
turbid flood of perverted and ruinous opinions, 
by which they ought not to permit themselves to 
be carried away. IIeuzfeld takes the infinitive 
niff# as a genitive dependent on yp. r«, and 

renders j'X in a conditional sense, 41 to making 

many books there would be no end.” IIitzio 
opposes this rendering, but improperly takes 
rp. r« as a mere adverbial modifier to H^nn 
instead of the elsewhere customary in such 

connection, and hence translates 44 the making of 
very many books,” requiring much exertion of 

the mind (JtV?) 44 is weariness of the body.” 
Thereby Koheleth would give his readers to un¬ 
derstand that he might have written for them 
whole books filled with maxims of wisdom (comp. 
John xxi. 25), but would rather not do this, as 
being useless and fatiguing. But the term “in¬ 
finitely many” would then involve a very Btrong 

*[Se* the remarks In Appendix to Introduction, p. 30, on 
referring here to this very hook of Koholeth it¬ 
self,—the plural either denoting chapters, or parts of one 
treatise, as the term Is used by Greek and Latin writers, or 
being equivalent to iroAAd yp6.pna.Ta, or multm literm, “ much 
writing,” It may be rendered, therefore, collectively, or In 
1 he singular: “in making a great book thero Is no end.” 
It is an endless, a useless, labor. What Is Already written 
la enough; “ therefore let ns hear,”. etc.— T. L.] 


hyperbole; and the equality and rhythmical har¬ 
mony of the construction would be too much de¬ 
stroyed by such an affirmation of two subjects for 

the predicate nj£J\— And much study; 

Namely, the study of many books, much reading 
(Ahen Ezra, Ewal^Vaiiiingeh, Elster, etc.) not 
the writing of books (Hitzig), nor the thirst af¬ 
ter knowledge (Hengstenberg), nor preaching 
(Luther, IIahn, etc.), —these are all renderings 
at variance with the simple and clear sense of 

H^nn inV—Is a weariness of the flesh.— 

Vaiiiinger correctly says, 44 the passion for read¬ 
ing, which weakens mind and body, whilst fruit¬ 
ful reflection strengthens both. Such a morbid 
desire corresponds entirely with the later Jewish 
eras.* See above, chap. i. 18.—Ver. 13. Let us 
hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
In contrast, that is, to this useless making of 

many books and much reading. “ the end’* 

(comp. iii. 11; vii. 2) does not literally signify 
the sum of all that has been previously said, but 
the limit which the author wishes just now to 
set to his discourse, the practical conclusion by 
which we arc toabi.de. Therein we see that it 
is not the total and all-comprchcnding result of 
his observations and teachings, but only the po¬ 
sitive or practical side of this result (in contrast 
to the negative one expressed in ver. 8) that he 
will now express in the following maxim; see 
above No. 1.—"tin points, even without an ar¬ 
ticle, to the precise discourse of this book, and 
therefore to the entirety of JtSrlp 'Til (comp. 

i. 1, and for in this collective sense, sec 1 

TT * . 

Sam. iii. 17 ; Joshua xxi. 43, etc.) Ssn is really 
in apposition with consequently, when 

strictly taken is t.o be translated, “ the end of the 
discourse,—of the whole,” and not, 44 the end of 
the whole discourse.” And therewith it is in¬ 
deed intimated that in the end of the discourse 
the whole is included, or that the final thought is 
the ground thought (or at least one principal 
thought); comp. IIengstenhehg and Vaiiiinger. 

Observe also that by the mutual “Ictus 

hear,” the author subjects himself to the abso¬ 
lute commandment of fearing God and obeying 
Him.— Fear God, and keep His command¬ 
ments. Literally, “God fear”—the object of 
fear emphatically placed before, as in Chap. v. 7. 
—For this is the whole duty of man. 
There is an ellipsis of the verb in the original, 
for which comp. chap. ii. 12; Jer. xxiii. 6; xxvi. 
9. The correctness of our rendering, which is 
the same as Luther’s (“ for that belongs to all 
men”) is confirmed by verse 14, where we are 
informed of a divine judgment of all men regard- 


* [There Is no maintaining this unless the (Into of Koheleth 
is brought down to a period nearly, If not quito, cotempora- 
ncous with the Christian era. Even then, there whs no such 
establishment of Jowish schools, or sprend of Jewish boAs, 
as would render credible the existence among them of such 
a Lesewuth, or Lesemcht (“passion for reading,” “morbid 
desire for reading”) os is here spoken of by ZdcKLER and 
llrma. Such an idea Is not hinted nt In the New Testa¬ 
ment. All this shows the difficulty of finding any place for 
this book of Koheleth between tbe time of Solomon and that 
of Christ. The application of such a remark to tho times of 
Malachi would bo utterly absurd.—T. L.] 
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ing their works. The Vulgate , Ewald, IIerz- 
feld, and Elster say, “for that is the whole 
man,” which is as much as saying, 4 ‘thereon rests 
his entire fate.” Put this sense would bo very 

obscurely expressed; and more¬ 

over, never means “the whole man,” but “ every 
man,” “all men.* Vcr. 14.— For God shall 
bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing. (Zockler renders: 
‘‘Judgment upon every hidden thing”). This 

direct connection of with the 

T : v r 

preceding 133^03 is sustained by the construc¬ 
tion of the verb 02'^ in Niphal with *7^, Jcr. 

4 

ii. 35, ns well as by the frequent use of *7j£ in 
the sense of “ on account,” “concerning.” The 
view of JIiTZia that SjJ hero stands for S. the 

particle of relation, is too artificial, as is that of 
Vaiiiinger and JIahn, that 7^=0^ “together 
with every secret thing.” The natural meaning 
is,^ie judgment in the next world, as also in ch. 
xi. 9, not simply that which is executed in the 
ordinary development of this world. This view 
is supported also by the addition, “ every secret 
thing,” compared with ltom. ii. 16; 1 Cor. iv. 
5, as well as by the subsequent, “ whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil,” compared with 2 
Cor. v. 10; John v. 29 , etc. Still the present 
judgment, executed in the history of the world, 
may come into consideration, here as well ns in 
chap. xi. 9, and Psalm xc. 8. (Comp. John iii, 
17ff. ; Eph. v. 13, etc.). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

( With Homiletical Hints). 

The ground thought of this closing section, as 
already developed in No. 1 of the cxegetical il¬ 
lustrations, is about as follows : The speech of 
the truly wise man infallibly proves itself to be 
such by its inner strength and truth ; its effect, 
penetrating, like goads and nails, deeply into 
the heart, sharpening the dull conscience, might¬ 
ily summoning the whole man to the fear of 
God and obedience to Ilis sacred commandments, 
testifies in*the mostdirect manner to its harmony 
with the word of God,—yes, even to its divine 
origin and character. It is the voice of eternity 
in time, of the imperishable, ever-living truth, 
rescuing us from sin and death in the midst of 
the vanity of this world. Thus is it to be un¬ 
derstood when the preacher of the genuine truth 
proclaims to his hearers these two great truths 
of revelation : “ All is vanity,” and, “ Fear God 
and keep His commandments,” and thus it guides 
them to a correct knowledge of sin as well as of 
the way of salvation, — of the law as of the 
gospel. 

In accordance with this, the theme for a suc¬ 
cinct homilctical treatment of the section, would 
be about the following: Of the inward power and 
truth of the divine word, as is shown in the 

nba , in the construct, state, rather means, “ the whole of 

T 

man.” The other expression, “evory man,” might have the 

construct, form, but Sb, the absolute, with or without the 
article, would be the best adapted to it.—T. L.] 


preaching of the law and gospel (of repentance 
and faith) as the immutably connected, and fun¬ 
damental elements of divine revelation.—Or, the 
knowledge of the vanity of all .earthly things as 
the foundation for the knowledge and inheritance 
of heavenly glory.—Or: Of the wholesomeness 
of the wounds inflicted by the goads of the di¬ 
vine word. 

HOMILETICAL HINTS TO SEPARATE PASSAGES. 

Vers. 9 and 10. Cramer: —It is not enough 
that a teacher be simply learned^unto himself; 
it is his duty to serve others with the talent that 
God has given him, and not to bury it.— Starke : 
—He alone is skilful in leading others into the 
way of truth who himself has been a pupil of 
truth, who has been instructed in the school of 
Jesus. Geier (vcr. 10):—Every one who speaks 
or writes should endeavor with all zeal to pre¬ 
sent nothing but what is just, true, lovely, and 
edifying, Phil. iv. 8; 1 Peter iv. 11. 

Vers. 11 and 12. Brenz: —Unless you lay the 
foundation of faith in the word of God, you will 
be the sport of every wind ; much reading, fre¬ 
quent hearing of discourses, will bring more of 
error, disquietude, and perturbation, than of 
genuine fruit.— Luther: —Ho exhorts us not to 
be led away by various and strange teachings. It 
is as if lie had said: You have an excellent 
teacher ; beware of new teachers ; for the words 
of this teacher are goads and spears. Such also 
wero David’s and the prophets’. But the bung¬ 
ler’s words are like foam on the water.— Geier: 
—In sermons and other edifying discourses, we 
must not speak words of human wisdom, or fa¬ 
bles and idle prattle, but the words of the holy 
men of God, which are, themselves, the words of 
the living God ; godly preaching is proof of the 
spirit and the power, 1 Cor. ii. 4. —IIengsten- 
derg: —We have here a rule for the demeanor 
of hearers towards (he sermon ; they are not to 
be annoyed if its goad penetrates them. 

Vers. 13 and 14. Melanciitiion :—He sets 
forth aHnal rule which ought to be the guide of 
all counsels and actions: Look to God and His 
teaching ; depart not from it, and be assured that 
he who thus departs rushes, without doubt, into 
darkness, into the snares of the devil, and into 
the direst punishments. Refer all counsels and 
all actions to this end, namely, obedience to God. 
Starke :— A sure sign of genuine fear of God, 
is to be zealous in keeping the commandments 
of God by the grace of the Holy Ghost.— Sibel: 
—Since God lias given to us the spirit, let us 
keep pure and sound this noble deposit, that we 
may thus return it to the Giver and the Creator. 
So good and faithful men are wont to guard a 
deposit committed to their care (1 Tim. vi. 20). 
On the health of the soul depends the health of 
the body, and of the whole man. The soul saved 
we lose nothing; when that is lost all perishes. 
Zeyss :—The thought of the day of judgment, is 
a salutary medicine against false security (Si- 
rach vii. 40), and a sweet promise of the rewards 
of mercy in eternal life. Wolle :— Because God 
is infinitely just, He will neither let hidden evil 
be unpunished, nor hidden good be unrewarded. 
To Him therefore be all the glory forevermore. 

AMEN. 






METRICAL* VERSION OF KOHELETH. 


BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 

INTRODUCTION. 


POETICAL CHARACTER OF THE BOOK. 


[Stuart asserts that Koheleth is not poetry. Hitziq treats it very much in the same way, as 
essentially a formal prose ethical treatise. It is not too much to say that this overlooking the 
true poetical character and spirit of the composition, is, with both these commentators, the 
cause of much frigid exegesis, and false rhetorical division. There is, however, high authority 
for the other view [see Lowth’s Hcb. Poetry, p. 205, 411, Etchhorn Einleitung, Vol. V., 250, 
228, and Jahn’s Introduction to the Old Testament]. Ewald is decided for its poetical charac¬ 
ter, and ably maintains it. "A genuine poetic inspiration/' he says, " breathes through it all 1 ' 
[see Zockler’s Introduction , \ 2, Remark 3, p. 10]. He, however, regards some parts as prose 
(such as the little episode ix. 13-16), or as mere historical narrative, which seem to present the 
poetic aspect, both in the thought and in the measured diction. Thus the allusion to the "poor 
wise man who saved the city" is as rhythmical in its parallelism (when closely examined) as any 
other parts, whilst it is not only illustrative of what is in immediate proximity, but is also 
itself of the poetic cast in the manner of its conception. Although Zockler thus refers to 
Ewald, his own interpretation seems affected too much by the prosaic idea of a formal didactic 
treatise, with its regular logical divisions. "We have deemed this question entitled to a fuller 
argument here, because it seems so intimately connected with a right view of the book, both as 
a whole and in the explanation of its parts. The whole matter, however, lies open to every 
intelligent reader. The question is to be decided by the outward form as it appears in the 
original, and by the peculiar internal arrangement of the thought in its parallelistic relations. 
This latter is the special outward mark of Hebrew poetry. Though there may not be anything 
like iambics or dactyls discoverable, even in the Hebrew, yet every reader of the common Eng¬ 
lish Version feels, at once, that he is coming into a new.style of diction, as well as of thought 
and emotion, when, in Gen. iv. 23 he finds the plain flow of narrative suddenly changed by a 
new, and evidently measured, arrangement, calling attention to a peculiar subjective state in the 
writer or utterer, and putting the reader immediately en rapport with it: 

Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; 

Yo wiveB of Lantech, listen to my speech. 

So is it also when he finds the inartificial, yet highly eloquent prose narrative of Exodus xiv., 

and chapters preceding, all at once interrupted by a strain commencing thus— ■ 

* 

I will sing unto Jahveh, for glory l glorious! 

Ilorae and his rider hath lie thrown into the sea; 
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or when, after the plainest historical style in Numbers xxiv., and previously, he is startled by 
such music of thought and language as this— 

I Bhall eoo Him, but not now; 

I shall behold Him, but not nigh; 

There shall come a star out of Jacob; 

A Bcoplro shall arise oat of Israel. 

This is not so striking in Kolieleth; in some places it is barely discoverable; but such parallel¬ 
ism of thought and diction is really there, to a greater or less extent, and, in many parts, as 
clearly discernible as in Job or the Psalms; more clearly than in much of Isaiah. Thus, for 
example, chap. x. 20— 

Not even In thy thought revile the king; 

Nor in thy chamber dare to curso the rich; 

The birds of lionven shall carry forth tho sound: 

The swift of wiDg, the secret word reveal. 

We may even say that it exists throughout, with a few exceptions, perhaps, that may be re¬ 
garded as introductory or transition sentences, such as brief descriptions of the writer’s outward 
state (i. 12, 13, as also i. 16) and the frequent formulas: “ I said in my heart,"—"then I turned 
again to behold," etc . But after each of these, the strain goes on as before. It is musing, medi¬ 
tative, measured thought, in a peculiarly arranged diction, sometimes presenting much regularity 
in its rhythmical movement, as in chaps, i., xi. and xii., and sometimes seeming so far to lose it 
that it is known to be poetry only by the inward marks,—that is, the musing cast of thought, 
and that soul-filling, yet sober emotion which calls up the remoter and more hidden associations, 
to the neglect of logical or even rhetorical transitions. It is this latter feature that gives to 
Roheleth an appearance which its name, according to its true etymology, seems to imply—- 
namely, of a collection of thoughts as they have been noted down, from time to time, in the 
memory or common-place book of a thoughtful man, not aiming to be logical, because he him¬ 
self knows the delicate links that bind together his ideas and emotions without express gramma¬ 
tical formulas, and which the reader, too, will feel and understand, when he is brought into a 
similar spiritual state. Such a spiritual transition is aided by the rhythmical form, however 
slight, producing the feeling that it is truly poetry he is reading, and not outwardly logical state¬ 
ments of dogmatic truth,—in short, that these gnomic utterances are primarily the emotional 
relief of a meditative soul, rather than abstract ethical precepts, having mainly a scientific or 
intellectual aspect. 

In this thought there seems to be found that essential distinction between poetry and prose, 
which goes below all outward form, whether of style or diction, or which, instead of being 
arbitrarily dependent on form, makes its form, that is, demands a peculiar dress as its most appro¬ 
priate, we may even say, its must natural expression. In other words, poetry is ever subjective. 
It is the soul soliloquizing,—talking to itself, putting in form, for itself, its own thoughts and 
emotions. Or we might rather say that 'primarily this is so; because, in a secondary sense, it 
may still be said to be objective and didactic in its ultimate aim, whilst taking on the other, or 
subjective, form, as least indicative of a disturbing outward consciousness, and, therefore, its 
most truly effective mode of expression even for outward uses. That this, however, maybe the 
more strongly felt on the part of the reader, his mind, as has been already said, must be cn 
rapport with that of the writer, that is, it must get into the same spiritual state, by whatever 
means, outward or inward, suggestive or even artificial, this may be effected. Poetry is the 
language of emotion ; and it is true of all poetry, even of the soberest and most didactic kind. 
This emotion may be aroused by the contemplation of great deeds, as in the Heroic poetry, 
whether of the epic or dramatic kind, or of striking natural objects, as in the descriptive, or of 
great thoughts contemplated as they arise in the mind, with more of the wonderful or emotional 
than of the logical or scientific interest. This is philosophical poetry,—the thinker devoutly 
musing, instead of putting forth theses, or aiming primarily to instruct. The utteranco is from 
the fullness of the spirit, and, in this way, has more of didactic or preceptive power than though 
such had been tho direct objective purpose. We have a picture of such a mind, in such a state, 
in this philosophical poem of Koheleth, with just enough of rhythmical parallelism to awaken 
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the emotional interest. It is this representation of a bewildered, questioning, struggling soul, 
perplexed with doubt/ still holding fast to certain great fundamental truths regarded rather as 
intuitions than as theorems capable of demonstration, which makes its great ethical value. 
This value, however, is found in it chiefly as a whole. It consists in the total impression; 
and we shall be disappointed, often, if we seek it in the separate thoughts, some of which are 
exceedingly skeptical, whilst others we may not hesitate to pronounce erroneous. It is this 
subjective picture which the higher, or the divine, author has caused to be made, preserved, and 
transmitted to us, for our instruction (npoc SidaoKoltav —it po? rrx;6dav l see 2 Tim. iii. 16), so that 
along with some things fundamental, immutable, which the thoughtful soul can never part with, 
we may also learn how great the darkness that hangs over the problem of the human and the 
mundane destiny when illuminated by nothing higher than science and philosophy, either 
ancient or modern. We need not hesitate to say, that so far as these are concerned, the teach¬ 
ing of the book is as important for the 19th century as it.was in the days of Koheleth, whoever 
he may have been, or at whatever early time he may have lived. Stuart thinks differently. 
Remarking on the affirmations respecting the vanity of what is called “wisdom and knowledge," 
he says: “Put such a man as Koheleth, at the present time, in the position of a Laplace, 
Liebig, Cuvier, Owen, Linnmus, Day, Hamilton, Humboldt, and multitudes of other men in 
Europ«and in America, and he would find enough in the pursuit of wisdom and knowledge, to 
fill his soul with the deepest interest, and to afford high gratification." “ But it does not follow 
[he adds] that Koheleth felt wrongly, or wrote erroneously, at his time, in respect to these 
matters. Literary and scientific pursuits, such as are now common among us; were in his day, 
beyond the reach, and beyond the knowledge of all then living; and how could he reason then 
in reference to what these pursuits now are?" (Stuart, Com . on Ecclesiastes, p. 141). Now 
Koheleth admits that knowledge, whatever its extent, even mere human knowledge, is better 
than folly; it is better than sensual Epicureanism; even the sorrows of the one are better than 
the joys of the other, more to be desired by a soul in a right state; and yet, not in view of any 
small amount, but of the widest possible extent, does he say that “he who increases knowledge" 
(knowledge of mere earthly things, knowledge of links instead of ends, knowledge of man’s 
doings, merely, instead of God’s ways) only “increases sorrow." The wonder is, that there is 
not more commonly felt, what is sometimes admitted by the most thoughtful men of science, 
that the more there is discovered in this field the more mystery there is seen to be, the more 
light the more darkness following immediately in its train and increasing in a still faster ratio,— 
in short, the more knowledge we get of nature, and of man as a purely physical being, the 
greater the doubt, perplexity, and despair, in respect to his destiny, unless a higher light than 
the natural and the historical is given for our relief. In this respect the modern physical know¬ 
ledge, or claim to knowledge, has no advantage over the ancient, which it so much despises, but 
which, in its day, and with its small stock of physical experience, was equally pretentious. 
Read how Lucretius exults in describing the atomic causality, and the wonderful discoveries 
that were to banish darkness from the earth, and put an end to that dreaded Religio — 

Qua caput a cceli regimilus obtendebat, 

llorribili super adspectu mortalibus instant. 

How greatly does it resemble some of the boasting of our 19th century, and yet how does our 
modern science, with its most splendid achievements (which there is no disposition to underrate) 
stand speechless and confounded in the presence of the real questions raised by the perplexed and 
wandering Koheleth! What single ray of light has it shed on any of those great problems of 
destiny which are ever present to the anxious, thoughtful soul! “ Our science and our literature!" 
How is their babble hushed in the presence of the grave! How wretchedly do they stam¬ 
mer when asked to explain that which it concerns us most to know, and without which all other 
knowledge presents only “ a lurid plain of desolation," a “ darkness visible," or to use the 
language of one much older than Milton, “ where the very light is as darkness 1" How dumb 
are these boasting oracles, when, wilh a yearning anxiety that no knowledge of “ the seen and 
temporal" can appease, we consult them in respect tq, “ the unseen and eternal 1" They claim to 
tell us, or boldly assert that the time is rapidly coming when they will be able to tell us, all 
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that is needed for the perfectibility of human life. But ask them now, what is life, and why we 
live, and why we die? No answer comes from these vaunting shrines. They have no reply to 
the most momentous questions : Whence came we? Whither go we? Who are we? What 
is our place in the scale of being? What is our moral state, our spiritual character? Is there 
any such thing as an immutable morality ? Is there a true ethical rising at all above the physi¬ 
cal, or anything more than the knowledge and prudent avoidance of physical consequences? Is 
there any hope or meaning in prayer? Is there a holy law above us to which our highest 
ideas of righteousness and purity have never risen? Is there an awful judgment before us? 
Are we probationers of a moral state having its peril proportioned to an inconceivable height 
of blessedness only to be attained through such a risk ? Is there, indeed, a great spiritual evil 
within us, and a mighty evil One without us against whom we have to contend? Is there 
a great perdition, a great Saviour, a great salvation ? Is man truly an eternal and supernatural 
being, with eternal responsibilities, instead of a mere connecting link, a passing step, in a never 
completed cycle of random “ natural selections/' or idealess developments, having in them 
nothing that can truly be called higher or lower, because there is no spiritual standard above 
the physical, by which their rank and value can be determined ? 

Such questions arc suggested by the reading of Koheleth, although not thus broadly and for¬ 
mally stated. In his oft-repeated cry that " all beneath, the sun is vanity," there is, throughout, 
a pointing to something above the sun, above nature, above the flowing world of time, to that 

11 work of God " which he says (iii. 14) is " for the eternal ," immovable, without flow, 

without progress, perfect, finished,—" to which nothing can be added, and from which nothing 
can be taken,"—that high " ideal world," that unmoving Olam, where " all things stand,"— 
that spiritual supernatural paradigm for the manifestation of which in time, nature with all 
its flowing types and paradigms was originally made, and to which it is subservient during 
every moment, as well as every age, of its lpng continuance. All here, when viewed in itself, 

was vanity, but supra solem, above the sun, there stood the real. He was sure 

of the fact, though he felt himself utterly unable to solve the questions connected with it. This 
makes the impressiveness of his close, when, after all his “ turnings to see,” and his " thinkings 
to himself” or "talkings to his heart," he concludes, as Job and the Psalmist had done, that the 
"fear of God is the beginning of wisdom," and the keeping of His commandments "the 

whole of man" (CHXn *7D), his great 14 end," his constant duty, his only hope of obtaining 
that higher spiritual knowledge which alone can satisfy the soul (John vii. 17). This he forti¬ 
fies by the assurance that all shall at last be clear: " For God will bring every work into judg¬ 
ment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil." 

It is this continual pointing to the " unseen and eternal" that constitutes the pe¬ 

culiar poetreal character of the book, so far as the thought is concerned. And then there is the 
subjective style: "I thought to myself”—"I said to my heart"—" I turned again to see ”— 
"I went about, I and my heart;" this, together with the measured diction into which it natu¬ 
rally flows, forms the more outward poetical dress. There are in Koheleth the germs of ideas that 
extend beyond the utmost range of any outward science, or even of any merely dogmatic ethical 
teaching. It was the inner spirit of the reader, through his own inner spirit, that he sought to 
touch. These " thinkings to himself" filled his soul with an emotion demanding a peculiar style 
of utterance, having some kind of rhythmical flow as its easiest and most fitting vehicle. Why it 
is, that when the soul muses, or when, under the influence of devout feeling, or inspiring won¬ 
der, it is thus moved to talk to itself, it should immediately seek some kind of measured language, 
is a question not easily answered. It presents a deep problem in psychology which cannot here 
be considered. The fact is undoubted. The rhythmical want is felt in ethical and philosophical 
musing, as well as in that which comes from the contemplation of the grand and beautiful in na¬ 
ture, or the heroic and pathetic in human deeds. Some have denied that what is called gnomic, 
or philosophical poetry is strictly such, being, as they say, essentially prose, artificially arranged 
for certain purposes of memory and impression. We may test the difference, however, by care¬ 
fully considering wbat is peculiar, outwardly and inwardly, to some of the most striking exam¬ 
ples of this kind of writing, and noting how the power, character, and association of the 
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thoughts are affected by the rhythmical dress, even when of the simplest kind. Pope’s Essay 
on Man, for example, has been called simply measured prose; but it is in fact, the highest style 
of poetry, better entitled to be so characterized than the greater part of his other rhythmical com¬ 
positions. Certain great ideas belonging to the philosophy of the world and man, are there con¬ 
templated in their emotional aspect. Wonder, which enters into the very essence of this highest 
species of poetry, is called by Plato “ the parent of philosophy,” and this is the reason why the 
dry and logical Aristotle, who could intellectually analyze what he could not emotionally create, 
gives us that remarkable declaration (De Poetica, chap, ix.) did kglI cfuXoootpuTEpov nal on ovdaid- 
TEpov noi'HSIS ioroprag eotlv — “ Wherefore it is that poetry is a more philosophical and a more 
serious thing than history itself." In perusing the composition of Pope referred to, we are im¬ 
mediately, and without formal notice, made to feel this contemplative, wondering, emotive power, 
through the sympathetic influence of the outward dress. The measured style thus disposes us as 
soon as we begin to read. We are thereby put ‘in harmqny with the subjective state of the 
writer. We begin to muse as he muses, whilst the rhythmical flow causes our emotions, and as¬ 
sociations of thought, to move easily, and without surprise, in the same smooth channel, how¬ 
ever irregular it might seem if viewed under another aspect. We are not reading for knowledge, 
or ethical instruction even, but for the reception of that same emotion which prompted the seem¬ 
ingly irregular utterance. Under thg binding influence of the melody, we no longer expect lo¬ 
gical or scientific connections. There is felt to be a uniting under-current of thought and feel¬ 
ing, so carrying us along as to supply the want of these by the merest suggestions, some of them, 
at times, very far off, seemingly, whilst others come like inspirations to the meditative spirit, or 
seem to rise up spoutaneously from the bubbling fountain of emotional ideas. Taking away the 
rhythm from such a work immediately does it great injustice, by destroying this sympathy. 
Put it in a prose dress, and we, at once, expect closer connections, more logical, more scientific, 
more formal, more directly addressed to an outward mind. The one soul of the writer and the 
reader is severed, the inspiration is lost, the dogmatic becomes predominant, whilst the intellect 
itself is offended for the want of those stricter formulas of Bpeech and argument which its syste¬ 
matic instruction demands. Not finding these, we call it strange, rhapsodical, or unmeaning. 
What before impressed us now appears as trite truisms, and the fastidious intellect, or fastidious 
taste, contemns what a deeper department of the soul had before received and valued without 
questioning. The cause of this is in the fact that there are some thoughts, called common (and 
it may be that they are indeed very common), yet so truly great, that to a mind in a right state 
for their contemplation, no commonness can destroy the sense of their deep intrinsic worth. Tru¬ 
isms may be among the most important of all truths, and, therefore, all the more needing some 
impressive style of utterance, some startling form of diction, to arouse the soul to a right con¬ 
templation of their buried excellence. Undeterred by their commonness, the musing mind sees 
this higher aspect; it recognizes them in their connections with the most.universal of human re¬ 
lations, and even with eternal destinies. The emotion with which this is contemplated calls out 
a peculiar phraseology, placing the thought in the foreground of the mind's attention, and divest¬ 
ing it of its ordinary homely look. This startling diction appears especially in the original lan¬ 
guage, if understood. We turn such meditations into prose; first in our words, as happens ne¬ 
cessarily in a process of rigid, verbal translation,—then in our thoughts—and having thus 
stripped them of that rhythmical charm which called attention to their hidden worth, their real 
uncommonness, we pronounce them trite and unmeaning.* 

Koheletk in his homely prose version—especially our English Version—suffers more, in this 


*[Such common-places abound in tbe best poetry, ancient or modem. Often, when rightly set, they furnish Its most 
precious gems. Especially is this tho case with tho moro sombre and meditative poetry, as In Young's Night Thoughts, 
und tho more serious poems of Tennyson. “Many of the ideas of his In Memoriam says a’certain critic, “are the moreet 
common-places; strip them of their stilted verbiage, and there is nothing left hut tho most vapid truisms.” Such criti¬ 
cism is, itself, both vapid and shallow. Common ideas have tbelr uncommon or wonderful aspects, which the common 
mind fails to see, or loses sight of because of their supposed commonness. Thus, time presents a very ordinary conception, 
hut think of It in connection with its infinite past, Its infinite future, its infinitesimal prosont, or as an immeasurable cycle 
repeating itself, and “demanding the ages fled,” as Koheleth represents it (chap. i. 10; iii. 15), and how full of the most 
solemn awe, as well as Iho deepest personal interest. Take, for example, one of the most ordinary truisms that we find 
in almost every mouth : “ The past is gono, wo can never recall it.” IIow tame and prosaic It sounds when presented 
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way, than the Psalms or Proverbs, where the Hebrew parallelism is so clear in its general struc¬ 
ture, and the antithesis of emphatic words demanded for each particular arrangement is so stri¬ 
king, that the poetical character appears in almost any version; the poorest translation, that has 
any claim to be faithful, not being able wholly to disguise it. 

The object, therefore, is to give to a translation of Kohelelh such a rhythmical dress, be it ever 
so slight and plain, that the reader may thereby make some approach to the menial position of 
the original utterer, or assume, instinctively, as it were, something of his subjective state. It is 
to lead him, by something in the outward style, to feel, however slightly, the meditative, emo¬ 
tional, yet sobered spirit of the writer—to give the mind that turn—(and a mere starting im¬ 
pulse may do it) which shall make it muse as he muses, and soliloquize as he soliloquizes, with¬ 
out being surprised at those sudden transitions, or those remote suggestions, which seem natural 
to such a state of mind when once assumed. They are natural, because the writer, understand¬ 
ing his own thoughts, and even feeling them, we may say, needs, for himself, no such logical for¬ 
mulas, and the reader equally dispenses with them as he approaches the same position. They 
are like modulations that are not only admissible but pleasing in a musical flow, whilst they 
would appear as flattened chords, or harsh dissonances, if set loose from their rhythmical band. 
Such is very much the appearance which the thoughts of this book often present when read 
merely as didactic prose, and this is doing them great injustice. For one example out of many, 
of these seemingly abrupt transitions in Koheleth, take chap. vi. 6 : "unto one place go not ail 
men alike?" There seems, at first view, little or no connection here. It is, however, the meet¬ 
ing of an objection that silently starts up, making itself felt rather than perceived as something 
formally stated : " Length of life is no advantage, rather the contrary, if one has lived in vain : 
Do not they both, the man of extreme longevity, and the still-born, or the born in vain, go .at 
last to the same mother earth whence they came?" What avails, then, "his thousand years 
twice told?" If the reader's mind is in harmony with the writer’s, and with his style, he sees 
the association, and is more affected by such apparent abruptness than he would have been by 
the most formal logical statement. He gets into the current of feeling, and this carries him over 
the apparent logical break. 

It may be said, too, that such a rhythmical Version may be all the more faithful to the thought 
on this Very account of its rhythmical form. It may be more literal, loo, if by literal we mean 
that which most truly puts us in the mental position of the old writer, giving not only the 
thought, as a bare intellectual form, but, along with it, the emotion which is so important a part 
of the total effect, and even of the thought itself regarded as an integral state of soul. To 
accomplish this, Hebrew intensives must be represented, in some way, by English intensives, 
of like strength, though often of widely different expression. There is often, too, an emotional 
power in a Hebrew particle which may be all lost if we aim to give only its illative force. This 
is especially the case with a or a '3. The former always expresses more or less of surprise 

or wonder, along with its additive force of too, or moreover. The translation is to be helped, in 

merely as a troth or dogma. But give it a subjective interest each as comes from the diction and association in'which 
Yooso presents It, and how full of emotion! 

Hark I ’tia the knell of my departed hours; 

Where are they? With the years beyond the flood ; 

or as it appears in the Ilebrew parallelism of Koheleth (chap. vii. 24): 

Far off I the past—where is it ? 

Beep! a deep, 0 who shall find it? 

Or as the kindred thought meets ns In the mnsings of TsinvYSOK: 

Bat the tender grace of a day that is dead, 

Will never come back to me. 

Of course, it will never come back. As a mere fact, or preceptive statement, we want no teacher, inspired or uninspired, 
to tell ns that. But what, then, has changed the dry truism into a thought eo foil of the most touching interest that wo 
read the simple lines over and over again, wondering at the strange power that is in (hem. It is In the rhythm, some 
would say. This is true, but not In the mere auricular sense. The rhythm ha* an effect, though the measure is of the 
simplest kind. It will be found, however, on analysis, to consist In the (act of its disposing the reader to the meditative or 
subjective state of soul. It sets the mind soliloquizing, unconsciously, as it were. It makes the thought and languago 
seem, for the moment, as though they were the reader’s own. It brings the idea to him in its emotional rather than in 
its intellectual, or dogmatic, aspect. In other words, it presents the uncommon side of the seeming truism. It Is not 
only a deep view of being in general, but it Is one that belongs to himself; and this Is the secret of his emotion.—T. L.J 
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such cases, by our expressive particle yea # or some inleijectional form such as, ah! this too ! yea f 
verity, this too! Again, the illative power in the Hebrew particle may be much wider, and 
more varied, than that of any single one which we may select as corresponding to it in any 
single case. Thus *3 Connects by denoting a cause, reason , or motive; but it may be a reason 

against , a reason notwithstanding, as well as a reason for; just as the Greek ivzna may mean 
for the sake of, or in spile of,—for all that —as cve/ta iyov, 11 on my account," or for all that I can 
do . In the latter case '3 should be rendered although, a meaning rare in other parts of the 

Bible, hut quite common, we think, in Ecclesiastes, and furnishing the right key to some other¬ 
wise obscure passages. Thus in chap. vi. 4, N3 Ssnp-'S is rendered, " for he cometh in with 

vanity," which simply inverts the illative aim of the particle as determined by the context. It 
reads as though the “coming'in with vanity and departing in darkness," were assigned as the 
cause, or reason why, the abortion, or the " vainly bornf is better than he who " vainly lived, "— 
thus making it the reason why instead of the reason notwithstanding, as it truly is. When we 
render it although, and supply the same particle in all the connected clauses, the meaning, which 
is bo confused in our common English Version, becomes not only clear but most impressive. 
Again, this very frequent little word may be a transition, or starting particle, denoting a reason, 
and an emotion connected with it, but this emotion arising from an under-current of thought, 
or from something that starts up to the mind during a pause in the soliloquizing discourse. 
The speaker sets off again with a '3, yet, surely, yea verily so is it; as though what he had been 

thinking must have been thought by others near him. There are quite numerous examples of 
this kind in Koheleth, but the best illustration may be taken from a passage in Job where the 
ultimate thought is very similar to the one which pervades this book. To explain it there is 
required the very admissible supposition of a brief pause, or silence, holding still the flow of the 
discourse after some impassioned utterance. This is in accordance with the nature of grave 
oriental speaking, whether dialectical or continuous. It may be said, too, that such pauses of 
emotional silence, though occupying much shorter intervals in the middle of the dialogue, ar<? 
of the same kind, and of the same spirit, with the silence described Job ii. 13: "And they sat 
with him on the earth seven days, and seven nights, and none spake a word unto him, for they 
saw that his grief was very great." Some such rest of silence may be supposed to have oc¬ 
curred after the impassioned close of the xxvii. chapter. We are almost driven to this view from 
the fact, that the xxviii. seems to have so little of direct, or, in fact, of any discoverable connec¬ 
tion with it. When Job begins again " to take up his parable," his thoughts seem to have 
drifted to a great distance; and yet, during the silence, the thread has been preserved. It has 
been carried away by a devious current, but we recover it again before the new strain closes. 
So great has seemed the difficulty of connecting these two chapters, that Pareau ( De Jobi 
Notitiis, etc., p. 247) reasons plausibly to show that there has been a misplacement, and that 
chap, xxviii. should come immediately after chap. xxvi. But there is a better explanation, and 
more in harmony with the spirit of this wonderful book. After the strong appeal of the xxvii., 
and the vivid picture, there presented, of the bad man’s ruin, we find Job, instead of applying 
it directly to his own defence, or his defence of the ways of God, starting off in a strange man¬ 
ner, and with this particle '3, presenting no reason for what was said, seemingly, just before, 

but forming, as it were, the transition chord to a new modulation : " For there is a vein for the 
silver" (tf?. '3) or, “ surely there is an outlet for the silver, and a place for the gold," etc. What 

is the illative force of '3 in this place, or what connective office does it perform at all? Far off, 

, as it would seem, from the former train of thought, the speaker goes on to describe the human 
zeal and energy in its search for the treasures and secrets of nature. And most graphically is 
this done. The references in the beginning are to mining operations, in which men had made 
what might seem a wonderful progress in the earliest times: "He (man) puts a limit to the 
darkness " [he pushes farther and farther back the horizon of the unknown]; " he searches out 
to the very end (as Con ant well translates it) the Btone (the ore) of darkness, and of the shadow 
of death.” Away from the ordinary human haunts "he hangs suspended" (over the shaft of 
the mine). In wilds which even " the vulture's eye had not seen, nor the fierce lion ventured 
12 
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to tread, be sendeth forth his band, and turneth up the mountain from its roots. 1 ' *' He cutteth 
oat channels in the rocks,—he bindeth the fountains from overflowing, and that which is most 
hidden bringeth he forth to light.” Now what is the association of thought that led to this? 
We soon see it. It reappears in that yearning interrogatory: ” But where shall wisdom be 
found f 0 where is the place of understanding ?’* All these discoveries, however great they 
may be conceived to be (and the searching appeal is as much to our own as to the earliest times) 
are not wisdom—HDDnn—" the wisdom.” They give us not the great idea or reason of God in 
the creation of man and the world: “ The deep ” (the great Tehom) still tl saith, it is noli in me; 
the sea saith, it is not with me.” u It is not found in the land of the living,” in the world of 
active life; and yet, strange as it may seem, " a rumor thereof ” has reached the dark, Bilent 
unboasting under-world. " Death and Abaddon (the state in which man seems to be losl t or to 
disappear) say, we have just heard the fame thereof with our ears.” It is the wisdom which 
is known only to God, or to those to whom He reveals it,—His moral purpose in the origination 
and continuance of nature, and in the dark dispensations of human life. It is the spiritual idea 
of the supernatural world, to which the natural is wholly subservient, but to which neither its 
ascending or descending links do ever reach. To this, all unknown as it is, though firmly be¬ 
lieved, does Job appeal in repelling the shallow condemnation of his friends, and the shallow 
grounds on which they place it. This is God’f wisdom, which was with Him when He made 
nature and the worlds. Man's wisdom is to believe in it, to submit himself to it, to stand in awe 
of it, and to depart from evil, as the beginning of that -course through which alone there can 
come any clearing of the mystery to the human soul. This connects the speaker with the former 
train of thought, or the vindication of God's ways as righteous, however dark they may seem 
in the human history, whether of the race or of the individual. The pause, the apparent break, is 
that which leads to the higher strain. So it is in the musings of Koheleth, less sublime, perhaps, 
less impassioned, but with no less of grave impressiveness. It is only when we thus read it as 
meditating, soul-interrogating, poetry, that we get in the right vein for understanding its subtle 
associations of thought. 

In Koheleth, too, as in Job, there are certain underlying ideas, firmly held, and that never 
change. Though 41 clouds and darkness are round about” them, they form the ND3 [Op "the 
foundation of the throne,”—the settled basis of his belief in the eternal Righteousness. These 
no scepticism ever invades. They have not the appearance of inductions from experience, or 
from any kind of logical argumentation; neither are they so put forth. They are rather holy 
intuitions, inspirations we might style them, which admit of no uncertainty : U I know that what¬ 
soever God doeth is for the olam,” the eternity, the world idea; lt nothing can be put to it nor 
any thing taken from it ” (iii. 14). Earth may be full of wrong, but ” there is One Most High 
above all height, that keepeth watch” over the injustice and oppression of men (v. 7): 
“ Though a einner do evil a hundred times, and his days be prolonged, yet surely I know that it 
shall be well with them that fear God, but it shall not be well with the wicked” (viii. 12). He 
knew it; his faith not only went beyond sight, but stood strong even in opposition to sense and 
earthly experience: " I said in my heart, the righteous and the wicked God shall judgefor 
“there, too” (EJff, even there, in the great Olam, or world plan, mentioned just above), “is 
there an appointment for every purpose, and for every work” (iii. 17). This judgment will not 
be merely through blind physical consequences,” as though it were man's highest duty to obey 
nature [according to a favorite modern system of naturalizing ethics], instead of ofttimes having 
to fight against it,—but by a glorious and unmistakable manifestation of God Himself, some¬ 
where in the malkuth kol olamim f or cycle of the Olams. It shall Jje " when God demands, 
again the ages fled ” [iii. 15], •JTIJ HN pT, literally, " makes inquisition ,” or “seeks that which 

is pursued.” As the solemn proclamation is sent after the fleeing homicide, so shall He demand 
again the^ges of wrong that have chased away each other in the revolutions of time. They 
shall be summoned to stand before His bar. The past is not gone; it is to appear again in the 
judgment, as real as in the events for which it is to be judged. Yea, more real will be that re¬ 
appearing than any thing in the unheeded movements of the present. Neither will it be the ex¬ 
hibition of a general or abstract justice: “ For God will bring every work into judgment with 
every secret thing, whether it be good or whether it b* evil” [xii. 14]. It is this strong Hebrew 
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faith in the Holy Justice which the Rationalist commentators overlook in their absurd com¬ 
paring of some things in this book with the dogmas of the later* Grecian schools. It wholly 
severs the reverent, God-fearing Koheleth from the sensual Epicurean, on the one hand, and the 
fatalizing, naturalizing Stoic, on the other. His darkness is better than their light, his very 
doubts are more suggestive than their most “ positive philosophy." It is this God-fearing, yet 
man-loving, spirit, that makes his calm utterances so much more impressive*than all their bab¬ 
bling disputations about pleasure and pain, the summum bonum, and the . reality of evil. All 
good, he teaches, is from God, even the power to find any satisfaction in eating and drinking (ii. 
24, when rightly interpreted, v. 18, 19), and yet again, “Borrow is better than mirth" (viii. 3), 
not on account of any ascetic merit in the endurance of pain and grief, but because a saddened 
state of soul is more in sympathy with a sad and fallen world, such as the writer evidently con¬ 
ceives it to be [see vii. 29; ix. 3; iii. 18]. “ Sorrow is better than mirth," because it has more 
heart, more thought; it is more becoming, more humane, and, therefore, more rational in view 
of the vanity of life, and its abounding woes. It is better, as purifying and beautifying the soul A 
and thus producing, in the end, a serener happiness (vii. 3). 

i 

** For in the Badness of the face the heart becometh fair 

as 3*7 2^'! should be rendered, giving a clear and impressive antithesis, and being in accordance 
with the more common usage of the phrase, as denoting comeliness, or even cheerfulness of spi¬ 
rit, rather than moral improvement merely, as our common version gives it: As the face is out¬ 
wardly marred by such grief for the woes of human life, the heart grows inwardly in serene spi¬ 
ritual beauty. Never was this more impressively illustrated than in the life of the' 11 Man of 
sorrows," whose “visage was so marred more than aDy man, and his form more than the sons of 
men” (Isaiah lii. 14; liii. 3). 

These great underlying ideas of Koheleth, and the manner in which they appear, form its most 
peculiar characteristic. It is its recognition that distinguishes the thoughtful reader from the 
one who would flippantly characterize the style of the book as homely, and its thoughts as con¬ 
fused and common-place. These immutable truths may be compared to a strong and clear un¬ 
der current of most serious thinking, rising, at times, above the fluctuating experiences that ap¬ 
pear upon the surface, and as constantly losing themselves in the deeper flow. It is the feeling of 
this under current that may be said to form the subjective band of thought. It furnishes the 
true ground of that rich suggestiveness which pervades the whole composition, and thus consti¬ 
tutes an important element of its poetical character. 

In giving a rhythmical version, however plain, to such a book as Koheleth, it should be 
borne in mind that some degree of inversion as well as measured or parallelistic movement, 
is among the demands of the poetical style in all languages. Such inversion, however, ex¬ 
ists to a much less degree in the Hebrew, than in the Latin and Greek, and may, therefore, 
be more easily represented in English. In truth, a version may be made more clear, and 
more literal, as well as more musical, in this very way. It may sometimes be accomplished 
by a faithful following of the original in its scantiness as well as in its fulness. Our Eng¬ 
lish version of the Bible inserts in italics the substantive verb where it is not in the He¬ 
brew. It does this, often, to the marring of the thought, and the enfeebling of the emotion: 
"From everlasting unto everlasting thou art;” how much more forcible, and, at the same 
time, more rhythmical, the literal following of the Hebrew: from everlasting thou. This may 
seem a very Blight difference, but the effect on a wide scale, had such literal following been 

*[The earlitr Greek ideas, as manifested in their solemn dramatic poetry, before the Epicurean philosophy had teen 
fully Introduced, remind us strikingly, sometimes, of the language and ideas of the Bible. Nowhere else, out of the Scrip¬ 
tures, U this doctrine of retributive justice, and its awful certainty, more sternly set forth. The manner of expression, 
sometimes, shocks our more merciful Christian ideas; yet still we recognize in them the primitive dogma of the divine 

unfailing Justice, as Inseparable from the divine Power and Wisdom: 

■ 

Tj vaAof^aroc 

AI’KH (vvtSpof Zjjy&s dp^atotc v6fio ««.* 

Bike, renowned of old, 

Who shares, hv ancient laws, the throne of Jove. 

1 Boph. <Ed., Col, 1381.—T. L.J 
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constantly practised, would have been very strongly felt. 11 Vanity of vanities,” says our 
English version, " all is vanity." Leave out the useless substantive verb: il Vanity of vani¬ 
ties, all—vanity.” A very slight change again, but it has more effect for the ear, os well as 
for the feeling. It is no longer an abstract, dogmatic affirmation, but an exclamation of won¬ 
der. Intensive phrases, however, generally refuse a strict verbal rendering, unless they havo 
become naturalized, as it were, in our language, through a long used literal translation of 
the Scriptures, or in any other way. Thus that oft-repeated “ vanity of vanities ” (the He¬ 
brew use of the construct, state with the plural for something superlative) may stand as it 
does, instead of being rendered “most vain," or "utterly vain” So again for tho Hebrew 

330 33^0 (i. 6), the most literal is the best sounding, as well as the most forcible transla¬ 

tion : “ Whirling, whirling” or” round, round,”—”round about, round about ”—instead of our 
tame and prosaic rendering: “it whirleth about continually,” or the still poorer Vulgate: Iais- 
trans universa in circuitu. In other cases, a verbal rendering will not do at all; and yet in 
some way, must their intensiveness be given, or it is no true translation,—that is, no trans¬ 
lation, or setting over , of what is most essential, which, in such a book as Kohelelh, is the 
emotion , the state of soul, rather than the bare description or ethical thought. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, in the Hebrew, the plural is sometimes used to express what is superlative or very 
great; as in chap. ii. 8, the expression fiHBN rntff, which, in our English version is most 

strangely rendered, “musical instruments and that of all sorts” The best Jewish authority 
regarded DID as the feminine of the common word for the breast, used here (the-only 
case of its occurrence) as more feminine and voluptuous, and representative of Solomon's nu¬ 
merous wives and concubines. See Kimchi 4 and Aben Ezra who cites as a parallel phrase, 

(“ a damsel or two,” expressed euphemistically) Judges v. 30. Now render 

this literally, “a breast and breasts,” and how tame it sounds; how bare is it of all emo¬ 
tion! We want something to express this intensive sense, be it an intensive particle, or 
any other intensive word — 1 "the breast, yea, many breasts ,”—the seven hundred fair female 
bosoms on which Solomon, in “ the days of his vanity,” had the choice of reposing. The 
manner of saying it, and the feeling with which it is said, would furnish no slight argument 
that it is a real, and not merely a representative Salomon, who is speaking here. Sometimes 
this emotion, this intensity, is expressed, or rather suggested, simply by the rhythmical form 
of the translation, even though it be of the slightest kind;—the inverted or measured style 
immediately indicating such an emotional state of soul, as other language, in another order, 
would not have done. For all these reasons, it is no paradox to assert, that a rhythmical 
version of the book, such as is here attempted, may be the most true and literal, placing tho 
reader's soul in some degree of harmony with that of the writer, not only as regards the ge¬ 
neral subject, but also jn respect to the true thought and feeling of particular passages. To 
answer this purpose, there is need only of such a degree of inversion as our language most 
easily admits, and which might have been much more freely used than it has been in our 
common version. Such a style, freely employed in rendering all the poetical books, would 
have become naturalized in English through this very means. It might have been called 
prose, but would have had much more of the power of the poetical, and would have enabled 
us, whilst rendering most literally, to have entered more deeply into the thought of tho sa¬ 
cred books through the emotion which is such an essential accompaniment of the thought, and 
of which a poor prose translation almost wholly divests it. In addition to this more inverted 
style, there is required only the simplest iambic movement, made as smooth as possible, but 
without much regard to the equality of the lines. The Version accompanying may be open 
to criticism in these respects, but the effect would, in fact, be weakened by having it too 
labored, even if that could be consistent with literalness. In short, there is wanted, for such 
a purpose, just enough of rhythm to arrest the attention, and set the mind in the direction of 
the inward harmony, without occupying it with an excessive artificialness. On these accounts 
it is hoped that the attempted rhythmical version will give the reader a better view, by giving 
him a better feeling of Koheleth (both as a whole, and in its parts) than can come from the 
very homely and defective prose translation of our English Bible, or even from the German 
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of Zockler, which is rhythmical only in appearance; since it simply follows the Hebrew ac¬ 
cents in the divisions of the parallelisms, which are less evident in this book than in other 
parts of the Bible styled poetical. In the version offered, there is very little of what can be 
called addition or paraphrase. Some few places there are, in which brief explanatory words 
have been placed in parenthetical brackets, but they are not used to any greater extent than 
the explanations and connections that are found in the marginal readings of our English Version. 
These additions, though marked by enclosing lines, are included in the measured movement, 
and may, therefore, be read without interrupting it. They show the connections of thought, 
which are virtually in the Hebrew, in cases, often, where a verbal translation would fail to 
exhibit the full power of its conciseness. In such instances they are not additions, nor ex¬ 
planatory paraphrases, but genuine parts of a true translation. In other cases, the mere 
inversion discloses the association of thought, which we fail to see in the common rendering, 
because its unhcbraical order divests certain words of that emphasis through which the con¬ 
nection is plainly marked in the original—more plainly, sometimes, than by any logical terms 
of assertion. 

The measure employed is the Iambic, with occasional use of the jChoriambus. The most 
usual lines are the pentameter, or the common English blank verse line, the Iambic of seven 
feet, the most musical of our English measures, with, occasionally, the less musical, because 
less used, Senarius. The shorter lines, of three or four feet, are used for the transitions and 
cadences which mark the flow of thought. One who carefully compares it with the original 
will see that the translation here attempted keeps to the Hebrew accentual divisions, with 
very fare exceptions, and, inmost cases, (although a somewhat difficult task) to the measure of 
their verbal conciseness. Some few parts are regarded as bare prose, and are given accordingly, 
such as the first verse of the book, the passages from ver. 12 to ver. 14, and verses 16 and 17, of 
the first chapter, as also verses 9 and 10 of the twelfth chapter. These are viewed as simply in¬ 
troductory to what follows. Without at all affecting our view of the authenticity and inspira¬ 
tion of the book, they may be regarded as scholiastic prologues, or epilogues, made by some other 
hand, as explanatory of the whole poem, or of some particular things in it; as, for example, 
verses 9 and 10 of chap. xii. seem to be an added note (by some enthusiastic admirer, himself 
divinely guided) to show that Solomon’s own language answers the description given in verse 
11 that follows, beginning: " words of the wise, etc” The reader will find remarks on these, both 
by Zockler and the editor, in their respective places,—T. L.] 
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SAYINGS OF KOHELETH, 


SON OF DAVID, KING IN JERUSALEM. 


N. B.—Th© marginal no mb era denote the chapters and renes or the common English Torsion. The smaller figures 
in the text refer to the brief notes in the margin, explanatory of differences between this and the common Torsion* or 
referring to pages where such explanations may be found. 


I. 

The Introductory Thought and constant Refrain. Continual cyclical changes In Nature and In Ham&n Life. Nothing new 
beneath the Bun. 

CHAPTEB I. 

2 0 vanity of vanities! Koheleth sailh; 

0 vanity of vanities! all—vanity. 

3 What gain to man in all his toil, he toils beneath the sun ? 

4 One generation goes, another comes; 

But the earth for the world 1 abides. 

5 Outbeams 2 the sun, and goes beneath, the sun; 

Then to hia place, all panting, 3 glowing,—there again is be. 

6 Goes to the South, the wind, then round to North again; 

Still round and round it goes ; 

And in its circuits evermore returns the wind. 

7 The rivers all ate going to the sea; 

And yet the sea is never full; 

Whence came the rivers, thither they return to go. 

8 AH words 4 but labor; man can never utter it. 

With seeing, eye is never satisfied; 

With hearing, ear is never filled. 

9 What was is what again shall be ; 

What has been made, is that which shall be made; 

There’s nothing new beneath the sun. 

10 Is there a thing of which *tis said, Lo this is new ? 

» It hath already been in worlds that were before. 

11 Of former things the memory is gone; 

Of things to come Bhall no remembrance be 
With those that shall come after. 
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I. 1 See p. 45.—* P. 35, Text Note to v. 6.— 1 P. 33, uote.—* P. 89, and Text Note, pp. 35, 36. 
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II. 

Koheleth giree an account or hlmBelf, his kingly estate, his pre-eminence in Wisdom and experience, with modi tat Ion a 
on the frultleMness of human efforts, and the sorrows of knowledge. Prose mingled with verao. 

Chapter I. 

12, 13 I Koheleth was king over Israel in Jerusalem, and I set my heart to seek and to explore 
by wisdom all that is done beneath the sun,—That painful study which God has given 
to weary with. 

14 I looked on all the works performed beneath the 9un; 

And Lol all vanity, a chasing 5 of the wind. 

15 That which is crooked cannot be made straight; 

The lacking can't be numbered. 

16 Then said I in my heart, Lo 1 1 have become great; I have increased in wisdom beyond 

17 all before me in Jerusalem; my heart hath seen much wisdom, and knowledge. Yea, I 
set my heart to know wisdom,—to know vain glory, too, and folly. This also did I see 
to be a caring for the wind. 

18 For in much of wisdom there is much of grief; 

And who increaseth knowledge, still increaseth sorrow. 

III. 1 

The Attempt to unite Pleasure and Wisdom—Figure of the Unruly Horse—Tho roiulng of the Flesh—The Heart guiding 
as Charioteer—Koheleth’a ample meaua for the Experiment—Its wretched Failure—AU Vanity. 

Chapter II. 

1 Then said I in my heart again— 

Go to—I'll try thee now with pleasure. 

Behold the good. This, too, was vanity. 

2 Of laughter, said I, it is mad; 

Of mirth—0 what availeth it? 

3 Then in my heart I made deep search,— 

To rein 6 my flesh in wine; 

My heart in wisdom guiding; 

To take near hold of folly, till 1 saw 

What kind of good is that for Adam's sons 

Which they would get, the numbered days they live. 

Beneath the heavens. 

4 Great works I did. 

Houses I builded, vineyards did I plant, 

5 Gardens and parks; fruit trees of every kind * 

6 I planted there. I made me water pools, 

To water thence the wood luxuriant 7 of trees. 

7 I gat me serving men, and serving women ; 

Thralls of my house were born to my estate; 

Whilst store of cattle, yea of flocks were mine, 

Surpassing all before me in Jerusalem. 

8 I gathered to me also silver—gold,— 

Treasures of kings, the wealth of provinces. 

I gat me singing men, and singing women. 

That choice delight of Adam’s Bons was mine,— 

The breast 8 —yea many breasts. 

0 So I was great, and grew in greatness more than all 
Who were before me in Jerusalem. 

My wisdom also still stood firm to me. 


XL *P. 36, Text Note to ▼. 14. III. * P. 64, third Dole.— 7 P. 60, lint note.—* P, 60, second note. 
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10 Of all mine eyes did ask I nought refused. 

My heart I held not back from any joy. 

For joyful was my heart in all my toil ; 

And this my portion was from all my toil. 

11 Then looked I to the work my hands had wrought 
The labor I had labored in the doing; 

And Lo I all vanity—a chasing of the wind ; 

No gain beneath the sun. 

IV. 

Contemplation of Wisdom and Folly—Eoheloth is sure that Wisdom for excels Folly—Bat he is pazzled to see how 
slight the practical Dlflcrenco.ia Ufa—Ono seeming Chanco to all—All alike forgotten—Koholeth’s Grief—His Hatred 
of Lifo and Discontent. 

Chapter II. 

12 Again I turned to think of wisdom, madness, folly ; 

For what shall he do who-succeeds the kifig? 

[What else than] that which they have done already. 

13 As light excels the darkness, so I thought 9 
There surely must be gain to wisdom over folly. 

14 The wise man's eyes are in his head [they say 10 ], 

The fool in darkness walketh. 

And yet I know that one event awaits them all. 

15 Then said I in my heart 

Like the fool’s chance so hath it chanced to me; 

And wherefore, then, am I the wiser? 

I told my heart, this, too, was vanity. 

16 « As of the fool, so also of the wise; 

There's no remembrance that abides forever; 1 
In that the days are coming—have already come— 

When all is clean forgotten. 

Alas I 2 how is it that the wise should die as dies the fool l 

17 And then I hated life. 

For grievous seemed the work performed beneath the sun, 

Since all is vanity—a chasing of the wind. 

18 I hated also all the labor I had wrought. 

For I must leave it to a man who shall come after me. 

19 Will he be wise or foolish? who can know? 

Yet he will rule in all for which I've toiled, 

In all I've wisely planned beneath the sun. 

This, too, was vanity. 

V. 

Kohcloth’u Doaperatlon—All vanity again. 

Chapter II. 

20 Thus I revolved 3 until it made my heart despair, 

Of all the labor I had wrought beneath the sun. 

21 For so it is; there’s one whose toil is evermore 

In wisdom, knowledge, rectitude; 

And then to one who never toiled he yields it as his prize. 

0 this is vanity—an evil very sore. 

IT. *P. 63, Text Note to v. 13.— 10 P. 68, proverbial saying.—*P. 68, second nolo.— B P. 68, third not®. V. *P.60,aocond 
note. 
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22 For what remains to man in all his labor? 

In all his heart’s sore travail, as he toils beneath the sun ? 

23 Since all his days are pain, his occupation grief. 

This, too, is vanity. 


VI. 


Tho true Good not In the power of man—Who could do more to find It than Koheleth? All the gift of God. 

Chapter II. 

24 The good is not in 4 man that he should eat and drink, 

And find his soul’s enjoyment in his toil. 

This, too, I saw, is only from the hands of God. 

25 For who could more indulge ? 

Who faster, farther, run 5 (in such a race) than I? 

26 To him who hath found favor in His sight 
Doth God give wisdom, knowledge, joyfulness; 

But to the sinner gives He travail sore, 

To hoard and gather for the man whom he approves. 

This, too, was vanity—a caring for the wind. 


VII. 


A time for ever; thing. The great world time, or world problem, which men can never find out. 

Chapter III. 


1 To every thing there is a time, 

A season fit, to every purpose under heaven; 

2 A time to be born—a time to die, 

A time to plant—a time to dig up what is planted, 

3 A time to kill—a time to heal, 

A time to break—a time to build again, 

4 A time to weep—a time to laugh, 

A time to mourn—a time to dance, 

5 A time to scatter stones—a time to gather them again, 

A time to embrace—a time to refuse embracing, 

6 A time to seek—a time to lose, 

A time to keep—a time to cast away, 

7 A time to rend—a time to sew, 

A time to hold one's peace—a time to speak, 

8 A time to love—a time to hate, 

A time of war—a time of peace. 

9 What gain to him who works, in that for which he labors? 

10 I saw the travail God hath given the sons of men, 

That they should toil therein. 

11 Each in its several time, hath He made all things fair; 

The world-tim& also hath He given to human thought; 
Yet so, that man, of God’s great work, can never find, 

The end from the beginning. 


VI. 4 P. CO, note.—*P. 61, third note. VII. • P. 67, note, also Excursus on Olamlo Words. 
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VIII. 

Id worldly things, enjoyment and success tho only good proposed. This God’s gilt. The Inquisition of the Post. 

Chapter III. 

12 There is no other good in them, I know, 

But to enjoy, and to do well in life; 

13 Yea, more,—to every man, 

That he should eat and drink, and find enjoyment in his toil— 

Even this is God’s own gift. 

14 For all God’s work, I know, is for eternity. 7 
No adding to it—from it no diminishing. 

And this He does that men may fear before Him. 

15 What was is present now ; 

The future has already been; 

And God demands again the ages fled. 8 


Tho Injustice in tho world—God’s sure Judgment—God’s trial of mon to prove them— Iluman Life and Its Destiny os judged 
by human conduct—'“ Man who is In honor and abideth not is like the beast9 that perish”—One chance, Boomingly. 
to all. 

Chapter III. 

16 Again I looked beneath the sun— 

The place of judgment—wickedness was there. 

The place of righteousness—I saw injustice there. 

17 Then said I in my heart: , 

The righteous and the wicked God will judge. 

For there* too, unto every purpose, and for every work, 

18 There is a time appointed. 

This said I in my heart—because of Adam’s sons— 

When God shall try them—for themselves to see 
That they—in their own estimation 10 —are as beasts. 

19 (So seems it)—one event for man, for beast,—one doom for all. 

As dieth this, so dieth that—one breath is for them all. 

There is no pre-eminence to man above the beast. 

Since all is vanity. 

20 Unto one place (the earth) go all alike. 

All come from earth, and all to earth return. 

21 For who (among them) is it that discerns, 1 
The spirit of the man that goeth up on high, 

The spirit of the beast that downward goes to earth? 

22 And so I saw there was (for them) 8 no higher good 
Than that a man should joy in his own work, 

Since this his portion is. 

For who shall take him there to see 
What shall be after him ? 

vm. 7 Exounha on Olamic Wor/Js, p. 61.—* Excursus, p. 72. IX. ® P. 00, note.—»P. 70,71, noto.—i P. 72, note.—* The 
same. 
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Koheloth tarns again—The sight of oppression changes tho view—The Dead seem better off than the Living—Labor, when 
It prospers, only a source of envy—The envious fool's content in his idleness. 

Chapter IV. 

1 And then I turned again— 

I looked on all the oppressions done beneath the sun. 

For Lo I the tears of the oppressed, who had no comforter; 

Whilst on the oppressors’ side was power, to them no comforter. 

2 0 then I praised the dead who died long since, 

More than the living men who now survive. 

3' Ah! better than them both is that which hath not been, 

Nor ever seen the evil work performed beneath the sun. 

4 Again I thought of toil as prospering in its work, 

That this is cause of hate to one man from his neighbor. 

Yea, this is vanity, a caring for the wind. 

5 The fool (in envy) folds his hands and his own flesh devours. 

6 For better (saith he) 3 is the one hand full of quietness, 

Than both hands full of toil and windy vain desire. 

« XI. 

Another vanity—Tho lono Miser—The good of Society. 

Chapter IV. 

7 I turned to look again beneath the sun— 

And Lo 1 another vanity I 

8 There is one alone; he has no mate, no son or brother near, 

And yet there is no end to all his toil. 

With wealth his eyes are never satisfied. 

Ah me I 4 for whose gake do I labor so ? 

Or why do I keep back my soul from joy ? 

0 this is vanity and travail sore, 

9 Better are two than one, for then there is to them 

A good reward in all their toil. 

10 For if they fall, the one shall raise his friend. 

But woe to him who falls alone, with none to lift him up. 

11 If two together lie, they both have heat; 

But how shall one be warm alone ? 

12 If one be stronger, two shall stand against him. 

Nor quickly can the triple cord be broken. 


Changes in the individual and political life—The lowly exalted, the high abased—Changes in the worlddifo—The pamlr^ 
generations. 

Chapter IV. 

13 Better the child, though he be poor, if wise. 

Than an old and foolish king, who heeds no longer warning. 

14 For out of bondage comes the one to reign; 

The other, in a kingdom* born, yet suffers poverty. 

15 I saw the living all, that walked in pride? beneath the sun. 

I saw the second birth 7 that in their place shall stand. 


X. * P. 81. XI. 4 P. 61, second note. XII. 6 Excursus, p. 84.— 4 The some.— 7 Excursus, p. 85. 
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16 No end to all the people that have gone before ; 

And they who still succeed, in them 0 shall find no joy. 

This, too, is vanity, a chasing of the wind. 

XIII. 

Rovoronce la worship—In speaking—Observance of vows. Against superstition, dreams and fortune-telling—Fear God 
alone. * 

Chapter V. 

N. B.—In tho Hebrew this chapter begins with ter. 2. 

1 0 keep thy foot when to the house of God thou goest. 

Draw nigh to hear. 

’Tis better than to give the sacrifice of fools; 

For they know not that they are doing evil. 9 

2 0 be not hasty with thy mouth, nor let thy heart be rash 
To utter words before the face of God. 

For God in heaven dwells, thou here on earth. 

Be, therefore, few thy words. 

3 As in the multitude of care there comes the dream, 

So, with its many words, the voice of fools. 

4 When thou hast ma^de a vow to God, defer not to fulfill. 

He has no delight in fools—pay, then, as thou hast vowed. 

5 'Tis better that thou shouldst not vow, than vow and not perform. 

6 Give not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to sin; . 

Nor say before the angel : 10 u 'twas an error.” 

Wherefore should God be angry at thy voice? 

And why the labors of thy hands destroy? 

7 Though dreams abound and vanities, presagings numberless, 

Yet fear thou God. 

XIV. 

He D ot alamblod at sight of oppression and oppressors—There aro Higher Powers than they—And God Is over all: 

Chapter V. 

8 When, in a province, thou beholdest the oppression of the poor,— 

Bold robbery of judgment- and of right; 

At such allowance marvel not. 

Since One most high, aboye all height, is keeping watch. 

Yes—there be higher 1 far than they. 

9 For every (rank) has profit from the soil, 

The king himself owes 2 homage to the field. 

XV. 

Wealth aover satisfies—The laborer's contented sleep. 

Chapter V. 

10 Who silver loves, with silver ne’er is satisfied, 

Nor he who loves increase of wealth, with revenue. 

This is another vanity : 

11 When wealth increases, they increase who spend; 

And what the^owner's gain, except to see it with his eyes ? 

12 Sweet is the laborer’s slumber, be it less he eat or more; 

Whilst the abundance of the rich permits him not to sleep. 

XII. • The wine. XIII. * P. S9, and noto p. 141.— 10 P. 90, second note. XTV. 1 P. 81, second note .—* P. 92, note. 
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XVI. 

Another sore evil—The hoarding miser, who loses his wealth and dies poor—Darkness, Sickness, and Wrath. 

Chapter V. 

13 There is another grievous woe I've seen beneath the sun,— 
Wealth hoarded to its owner’s hurt. 

14 With the gore travail (it had cost) 3 that wealth departs; 

The son whom he begets is left with nothing in his hand. 

14 Then bare, as from his mother's womb he issued forth, 

Doth he return (to earth) poor as he came, 

And nothing takes he of his toil to carry with him there. 

16 0 a sore evil this! 

In all points os he came, so shall he go, 

And what his profit that he thus should labor for the wind? 

17 Yea, all his days doth he in darkness eat. 

Abundant sorrow, sickness too is his, 4 and chafing wrath. 


The summing up of Koheleth’s experience—The true Good, the Good that la fair —Tho ability to boo good in acylhing la 
God’s own gift— 41 Hifl favor la more than life "—Makes Vhe mere enjoyment of life little remembered. 

Chapter V. 

18 And now behold what I have seen I 

Good 5 that is fair, to eat and drink, and see the good 
In all the toil that one may toil beneath the sun, 

The number of the days that God has given 
. 19 To be his portion here—yea, every man, 

As God has given him wealth and great estate, 

And power to eat thereof, 

To bear his portion, and be joyful in his toil— 

This good 6 (I say) is God’s own gift. - 
20 For little will he call to mind, the days that he has lived, 

When God doth thus respond to him in joyfulness of heart. 


XVIII. 

Koheleth turns again to the dark side—The rich man to whom God has not given the true good—compared to the nn 
timely birth—He who vainly lives, less blessed than the vainly bom 

Chapter VI. 

1 Another evil have I Been beneath the eun. 

And great it is to man ; 

2 There is one whom God endows with wealth, 

And Btore of goods, and glorious estate; 

Who nothing lacks of all his soul desireth, 

Yet God gives him no power to eat thereof; 

For one, an alien 7 bom, devoureth it; 

This, too, is vanity, a very sore disease. 

3 Though one beget a hundred sons—though he live many years,— 

Yea, though to countless days his life extends— 

His soul unsatisfied with good, and he no burial have; 

The untimely born, I said, is better sure than he. 


XVI. ip. 93, second note.—‘*P. 94, note. XVII. *P. 94, second note.—iThe same. XVIII. T P. 09, tint note. 
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4 For though 8 in vanity'it comes, and into darkness goes,— 

And darkness cover deep its name,— 

5 Though 8 it hath never seen the sun, nor aught hath ever known,— 
Yet better rests (the vainly born) than He [who vainly lived]; 

6 Yea, though he lived a thousand years twice told, 

Yet never .saw the good. 

Unto one pUce, go not all men alike ? 8 


UnsatlsfectorlneBS of human lifo and efforts—To tho Wise, tho Fool, the Poor—Content bettor than the Wandering of tbO 
soul—The frailty and oarthlinoss or man as indicated by hie name Adam—Uo cannot strive with hie Maker—Multi¬ 
plication of words—They only increase vanity. 

Chapter VI. 

7 All toil of man is ever for his mouth; 

7 And yet the appetite is never filled. 

8 What profit to the wise ('tis asked) 9 beyond the fool? 

What to the poor, though knowing how to walk before the living? 

9 Better the eyes beholding (say) 10 than wandering of the soul. 

This, too, is vanity. 

10 What each thing is, its name was named of old ; 

Known thus for what he is, 1 is Adam (named from earth); 

And that he cannot, strive with One so far in might excelling. 

11 Though many words there are, in vain they multiply; 

What profit then to man? 

12 For who knows what is good for man in life, 

The number of the days of his vain life, 

He spendeth like a shadow gone ? For who can tell to man 
What shall be after him beneath the eun ? 


The sorrowful aspects of life bettor than the jovial—Better than the song of fools tho chidings of tho wise—Here, too, there 
Is vanity—Slnco insolence of Btntion and bribery may cause even the wise to err. 

Chapter VII. • 

1 Better the honored name than precious oil; 

Better the day of death than that of being born. 

2 Better to visit sorrow's house than seek the banquet hall; 

Since that (reveals) the end of every man. 

And he who lives should lay it well to heart. 

3 Better is grief than mirth ; 

For in the sadness of the face the heart become th 2 fair, 

4 The wise man's heart is in the house of mourning; 

The fool’s heart in the house of mirth. 

5 Better to heed the chiding of the wise 

Than hear the song of fools. 

6 For like the sound of thorns beneath the pot, 

So is the railing laughter of the fool. 

This, too, is vanity. 

7 For even the wise may arrogance 3 inflate, 

A bribe his heart corrupt. 

XVIII. »P. 100, note also p. 177, Int. to Met. Ver. XIX. ® » Question and Answer.—t P. 101, note. XX. * P. 179, Int 
to Met. Vers.—*P. 100, note, and Text Note, p. 101. 
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Sundry maxims—The end determines—Be patient—Fret not—No mark of Wisdom to praise the past—In Wealth there is 
defence of life, in knowledge life Itself—In prosperity be joyful—In adversity be thoughtful—God hath set ono over 
against the other. 

Cn APTER VII. 

8 Better the issue of a thing than the beginning. 

Better the patient than the proud in soul. 

9 0 be not hasty in thy spirit angrily to grieve; 

For in the bosom of the fool such anger ever dwells. 

10 Say not, why is it, days of old were better days than these ? 

’Tis not from wisdom comes such questioning. 

11 Wisdom is fair with fair inheritance; 4 
And gain excelling hath it then for men. 

12 In Wisdom’s shade, as in the shade of Wealth, 

[Defence of life] 5 ; but knowledge hath pre-eminence (in this). 

That wisdom giveih life to its possessor. 

13 Survey the works of God; 

For who can make that straight which He hath left deformed? 

14 In days of good, be thou of joyful heart; 

In evil days, look forth (consider thoughtfully) 

How God hath set the one against the other, 

That aught of that which cometh after man may never find. 


Koholcth'a and experience—the wioked prospering—the good depressed. Over-righteousness—Be not too knowing—The fear 
of God the only safety— Wisdom stronger than strength—None righteous, no, not one—need not slander?. 

Chapter VII. 

15 * Much have I seen, of all kinds, 6 in my days of vanity. 

The righteous man who perished in his righteousness; 

The wicked man, with life prolonged in wickedness. k 

16 Nor over-righteous be, nor over-wise ; 

For why thyself confound ? 

17 Nor over-wicked be, nor play the fool; 

Why die before thy time ? 

18 Better hold fast the one, nor from the other draw thy hand; 

But he alone who feareth God comes out unscathed 7 from all. 

19 One wise man there may be whom wisdom stronger makes, 

Than ten the mightiest captains in the city; 

20 But one* a righteous man, on earth is never found, 

Who doeth always good and sinneth not. 

21 [Learn this] too, give not heed to every word that flies ; 

Lest thine own servant thou shouldst hear reviling thee; 

22 For many the time, as thine own soul well knows, 

That thou thyself hast other men reviled. 


XXL ^P. 107, first note.— 6 P. 107, second note. XXII. °P. 108, first note.—* P. 109.— 8 P. 109, third note. 
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XXIII. 

Kohclcth’s destro to learn the groat past. He then turns to seek wisdom in human life. The evil woman — A good one 
hard to find—One man in a thousand. Man made upright; now fallen. 

Chapter VII. 

23 All this have I essayed for wisdom’s sake. 

0 that I might be wise, I said, but it was far from me; 

24 Far off—the past, what is it ? 9 deep—that deep, 0, who can sound ? 

25 Then turned I, and my heart, to learn, explore, 

To seek out wisdom, reason—sin to know,— 

Presumption,—folly,—vain impiety. 

26 Than death more bitter did I find the wife 

Whose heart is nets and snares, whose hands are chains. 

The blest of God from her shall be delivered ; 

The sinner shall be taken. 

27 Behold, this have I found, Koheleth saitli; 

[As reckoning] one by one, to sum the account; 

28 That which my heart was ever seeking though I found it not: 

Out of a thousand, one man have I found; 

Amidst all these, one woman seek I still. 

29 -This only have I found—behold it,—God made man upright; 

But they have sought devices numberless. 


Wisdom llghtetk up the face. Koholeth’a kingly admonition—Submission to right authority. Tho rebellious spirit— 
Bafoty of obedience. 

Chapter VIII. 

1 Who like the wise, or him who knows the reason of a thing? 

Man’s wisdom lighteth up his face,—its aspect stern is changed. 

2 I, a king's mouth (do speak it), 10 heed it well; 

By reason, also, of the oath of God; 

3 In anger, from the [ruler's] presence hasten not; 

Nor boldly stand in any evil thing; 

For that which he hath purposed will he do. 

4 Where’er the mandate of a king, there, too, is power; 

And who shall say to him, what doest thou? 

5 Who simply keeps the statute knows 1 no harm; 

Yet still, the wise in heart doth time and judgment heed. 


Man's evil guat, yot reason and justice in it all—No resistance in tho warfare with death. Impotency of wickedness. 

Chapter VIII. 

6 For surely unto every purpose is there time and judgment fixed, 

.Although 2 man’s evil be so great upon him, 

7 Unknowing, as he is, of all that is to come. 

For how it shall be, who is there to tell him ? 

8 Over the spirit, none has power to hold it back ; 

No strength availeth in the day of death; 

For in that warfare there is no release; 

And wickedness is impotent to free the sinner there. 


XXIII. • Note pp. 113,114. XXIV. »p. 113, Text Note to v. 2.—^. 117, note. XXV. « P. 118, first note. 
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XXVI. 

A close surrey—Power hurtful to Its possessors—The wicked rulors dead—Buried in Pomp—Forgotten. 

Chapter VIII. 

9 This too I saw—’twos when I gave my heart 
To every work that’s done beneath the sun— 

That there’s a time when man rules over man to his own hurt. 
10 'Twas when I saw the wicked dead interred ; 

And to and from 3 the holy place (men) came and went; 

Then straight were they forgotten in the city of their deeds. 

Ah I this was vanity. 


XXVII. 

Human presumption arising from Impunity—Judgment slow but sure—No good to tho sinner notwithstanding appearances— 
“ Woe to tho wicked, it shall be ill with him—Joy to the righteous, it shall be well with him.” 

Chapter VIII. 

11 Since sentence on an evil work is not done speedily, 

Therefore the hearts of Adam’s sons are filled with thoughts of wrong. 

12 Yet though the sinner sin a hundred times, with life prolonged, 

Still know I this—it shall be well with those who worship God,— 

Who stand in awe before Him. 

13 But for the sinner there is nothing good; 

Nor shall he lengthen out his days that like a shadow (flee), 

This man who hath no fear (to sin) before the face of God. 

XXVIII. 

Eoheleth's faith grows weak again—IIo stumbles at the sight of the same seeming chance to all—It Is Llun that ho ex¬ 
tols pleasure—No good except to eat, etc. 

Chapter VIII. 

14 ’Tis vanity, what’s done upon the earth, for so it is, 

That there are righteous unto whom it haps as to the vile, 

And sinners, too, whose lot is like the doings of the just. 

For surely this is vanity, I said. 

15 'Twas then 4 that pleasure I extolled : 

How that there was no good to man beneath the sun; 

Except to eat, and drink, and here his joy to find; 

And this alone attends him in his toil, 

During all the days of life that God has given beneath the sun. 


The mystery deepens—No human philosophy can sol re the problem oflife—We can oniy say, “all things are in tho hands 
of God:” Human Love and Hatred—Tho unknown All os it boars upon all—The seeming outward confusion In moral 
states—The still greater invisible evil in tho hearts of men—Then to the unknown after state—Hope In the living— 
The highest form of death inferior to tho lowest life. * 

Chapter VIII. 

16 According as I gave my heart to know what wisdom was, 

And to explore the travail sore that’s done upon the earth, 

[So sore that day and night the eyes no slumber take] 

17 'Twas then I saw that man can never find the work of God; 

That work which now is going on beneath the sun. 

For though one labor in the search, his search is all in vain. 

Yea, though the sage 5 may boast hia knowledge, still he finds it not. 


XXVL *P. 119, note. XXVIII. *P. 120, note. XXIX. * Pp. 67, 88, note. 
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Chapter IX. 

1 . For this before iny heart I set—all this to understand— 

Even this (great mystery) how that the righteous and the wise, 

With all their works, are in the hands of God. 

Their love, their hatred too ; man knows it not, the all 6 that lies before him; 

2 The all according as it is to all—one fate to all— 

The just, the vile, the good, the pure, the one with sin defiled; 

To him who offers sacrifice—to him who gives it not; 

As to the good, so unto him that sins ; 

As to the perjured, so to him who fears to break his oath. 

3 Yes, this the evil sore in all that’s done beneath the heavens : 

That thus one doom should come to all alike. 

And then, so full of evil are the hearts of Adam’s sons 1 
Yea, madness in their hearts, whilst they do live; 

Then to the dead they go. 

4 For there is hope in one whose life still joins 7 the living throng. 

To a living dog there's greater worth than, to a lion dead. 

XXX. 

Koholeth’s views of the stats of the dead—Not as o stato of extinction, but os opposed to the present active, loving, hating, 
scheming life—The unknown state of being to which there ia no participation In tho works of thia world " beneath 
the sun.” 

Chapter IX. 

5 The living know that they must die, the dead they nothing know. 

For them there is no more reward, forgotten is their name. 

6 Their hate, their love, their zeal, all perished now; 

Whilst the world lasts, no portion more have they, 

In all the works performed beneath the sun. 


On thia there follows a strain of sorrowing irony—[In language the opposite of 1 Cor. vii. 29]—Alas 0 man!—If it bo all 
of life to live—Then go thy way, cat, drink thy wine—There is no judgment—God accepts thy works—detail the good 
thou canst out of “ thy day of vanity"—There is no work or scheme in Sliool. Comp. Wisdom of Solomon, II. 6. 

Chapter IX. 

7 Go then, with gladness eat thy bread, and merrily drink thy wine, 

For God already hath accepted all'thy works. 

8 ' In every season be thy garments white, 

And oil be never wanting to thy head. 

9 Live joyful with the wife whom thou hast loved, 

During all the days of thy vain life,—that life 0 
Which God hath given to thee beneath the sun— 

Yea, all thy days of vanity. 

For this thy only portion is in life, 

And in thy weary toil which thou hast toiled beneath the sun. 

10 Do then whato’er thy hand shall find in thine own might 9 to do, 

For there’s no work, no plan, no knowledge, no philosophy 10 , 

In Sheol, where thou goest. 


XXIX. ® Vaihingor, p. 121, 2d col.—7 P. 125, 1st note. XXXI. 8p. 120, second nolo.— 9 Excursus II., p. 135,1st col.— 
» Excursus I., p. 131,1st col. 
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XXXII. 

Koheleth toms again—Ho revises and retracts wliat had been said—All such advice to live merrily is vain, because there 
I 9 uo certainty in human affairs, and human efforts—All Wisdom, therefore, and all resolving to be happy may be in 
vain. 

Chapter IX. 

11 I turned again to look beneath the sun. 

Not to the swift the race I saw, nor victory to the strong, 

Nor to the wise secure their bread, nor to the prudent wealth, 

Nor favor to the knowing ones, but time and doom to all. 

12 For man knows not his time. 

Like fishes taken in the net, or like to birds ensnared, 

So are the sons of Adam snared when comes the evil hour, 

And falls upon them suddenly, unwarned. 

XXXIII. 

Hoheleth gives.an historical example of the littlo avail that wisdom Is to its possossor, yot still protesting its desirable* 
ness, and its intrinsic superiority to strength and woapous of war—How siu and folly, too, may render it ineffectual, 
and even turn it to ovil. 

Chapter IX. 

13 This, too, I saw, a mystery 1 great [to me] beneath the sun 

14 A little city—few its men—a monarch great invading, 

With hosts surrounds, and builds against it mighty mounds of siege. 

15 A man was found therein, a poor man, yet most wise. 

This man the city by his wisdom saved; 

. Yet no one did that poor wise man remember. 

16 Then said I, true it is, that wisdom's more than strength; 

Yet see—the poor man’s wisdom—how despised, his words unheard! 

17 Words of the wise ! in quiet are they heard 
Beyond the shout of him who rules o’er fools. 

18 Sure, wisdom is a better thing than instruments of war; 

Though all its good so great one sinner may -destroy. 

Chapter X. 

1 Like as dead flies, with frothy taint, the fragrant oil corrupt, 

So taints 2 a little folly, one for worth and wisdom famed. 


A Berics of moral meditatioan, having more of suggestive than of logical association—Their main drift, that men should 
employ their faculties in the best way they can, notwithstanding the little efficiency of human wisdom in securing 
good and avoiding evil. 

Chapter X. 

2 The wise man’s heart is on his right, the fool’s heart on his left. 

3 Even by the way, as walks the fool, his understanding fails, 

And unto every one he meets, his folly he proclaims. 

4 If e’er against thee swell the ruler’s rage, leave not thy place ; 

Though great the offence, the yielding spirit calms. 

5 Another evil have I seen beneath the sun : 

An error such as comes from princes’ favor ; 

6 Folly is set on high, the rich sit lowly on the ground. 

7 Servants on horses mounted have I seen ;— 

Princes, like servants, walking on the eartb. 


XXXIII. ip. 127, note.—*P. 138, note. 
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XXXV. 

There is danger, too, in the ordinary avocations of life. 

Chapter X. 

8 Who digs a ditch himself may fall therein. 

Who breaks a hedge, a serpent there may bite him. 

9 He who removeth stones, gets hurt thereby, 

Who cleavetk trees, by them is put in peril. 

10 If dull the iron, and its edge he fails to sharpen well, 

Then greater force he needs, 3 and help of wise dexterity. 


The babbler—Speech of the wise—Of the foolish—Tain predictions. 

Chapter X. , ' 

11 A serpent that without enchantment bites— 

So is the slanderer’s tongue; no gain hath it to its possessor. 

12 Words of the wise man’s mouth,—they’re words of grace; 

Lips of the fool,—the fool himself they swallow up ; 

13 His words in folly that began, in raving madness end. 

14 Predicting 4 words he multiplies; yet man can never know. 

The thing that shall be, yea, what cometh after who shall tell? 

15 Vain toil of fools ! it wearieth him,—this man that knoweth naught 
That may befall his going to the city. 5 


XXXVII. 

4 

Evils of bad government—A blessing on the woll-rulod State—Evils of slotbfalness—The feast for joy—But money an* 
sworn all—Revile not the powerful, or the rich. 

Chapter X. 

16 Woe unto thee, 0 land,—thy king a child,— 

Thy nobles rising early to the feast. 

17 Blessed art thou, 0 land,—thy king the son of princely sires,— t 
Thy nobles timely in their feasts, for strength,—not revelry. 

18 Through slothfulness the building goes to ruin; 

When hands hang down, the house lets® in the rain. 

19 For mirth do men prepare the feast, and wine to gladden life; 

But money is the power that answers all. 

20 Not even in thy thought revile the king, 

Nor in thy chamber, dare to curse the rich; 

The bird of heaven shall carry forth the sound; 

The swift of wing the secret word reveal. 

XXXVIII. 

Do boldly liberal—Let nature have its course—But do thy present duty—The Spirit's mysterious way—Tho secret of life 
known only to God—Do diligent and leave the issue to God—Life Is sweet, but remember the day of darkness. 

Chapter XI. 

1 Upon the waters boldly cast thy bread; 

For thou shalt find it after many days. 

2 To seven a portion give, yea, more, to eight; 

Thou knowest not what evil may be coming on the land. 

3 If clouds be full of rain, they pour it on the earth. 

. Whether to North, or South the tree shall fall, 

Where'er it falls, there shall it surely lie. 


XXXV. 8 P. 140. XXXVI. 4 P. 141, noto.—® Pp. 141,142, note. XXXVII. « P. 143, second col. 
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4 He who observes the wind shall never sow. 

Who gazes on the clouds shall never reap. 

5 'Tis like the spirit's way; 7 thou knowest it not; 

Or how the bones do grow within the pregnant womb; 
Even so thou knowest not the way of God, 

Who worketh all. 

6 Then in the morning sow thy seed; 

Nor yet at evening stay thy hand. 

For which shall prosper, this or that, 

Or both alike shall profit bring, 

Lies all beyond thy ken. 

7 Sweet is the light, and pleasant^o the eye to see the sun. 

8 Yet if a man live many years, rejoicing in them all, 8 
The days of darkness let him not forget, 

r That they are many; all that cometh, still is vanity. 


Tooth warned of Judgment—Declared to be Vanity—Early Remembrance of the Creator—Old age and its gathering 
Darkness—The dissolving Earthly Honse. Figure of the Castle with its Keepers—Its men of Might—Its Purvey¬ 
ors, or Grinders—Its Watchmen—Its closing Gates—Fears of old age—Its Burdens—Its Hoary Hairs—Its failing 
Desire—The Beth Olam, or House of Eternity—Other Figures—The Broken Lamp—The Ruined Fountain—The 
Flesh to Dust—The Soul to God. Tho closing cry of Vanity—Hebei Hebalim—"A vapor that appearelh for a 
little while,” Jas. iv. 14. 

Chapter XI. 

9 Rejoice 0 youth in childhood; let thy heart 

Still cheer thee in the day when thou art strong.® 

* Go on in every way thy will shall choose, 

And after every form thine eyes behold; 

But know that for all this thy God will thee to judgment bring, 

10 0 then, turn sorrow from thy soul, keep evil from thy flesh; 

For childhood and the morn 10 of life, they, too, are vanity. 


Chapter XII. 

1 Remember thy Creator, then, in days when thou art young; 

Before the evil days are come, before the years draw nigh; 

When thou shalt say—delight in them is gone. 

2 Before the sun, the morning light, 1 the moon, the stars, grow dark, * 
And after rain the clouds again do evermore return; 

' 3 Before the keepers of the house do shake, 

' Its men of might [its strong supporters] bend, 

And they who grind, in strength and numbers, fail; 

When darkness falls on them who from the turret windows watch ; 2 
4 And closing are the doors that lead abroad ; 3 
When the hum 4 of the mill is sounding low, 

Though it rise 5 to the sparrow’s note, 

And voices 6 loudest in the song, do all to faintness sink. 


XXXVin. 7 Excursus, p. 147.— 8 P. 151, note. XXXIX. 9 Pp. 151,152, note.— 19 ?. 152, second col.— 1 P. 154, flnt note 
P. 155, flnt note —®P. 155, second note.—* P. 155, third note.—* The same. 
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5 When they shall be afraid of what is high ; 

And terrors fill the way ; 

And the almond 7 tree shall bloom, 

The insects’ weight oppress, 9 
And all desire shall fail; 

For thus man goes to his eternal house, 9 

Whilst round about the streets the mourners walk— 

6 Before the silver cord shall part, 10 the golden bowl be dashed, 

The bucket broken at the spring, the wheel at cistern crushed, 

7 And dust uoes down to earth from whence it came, 

And soul returns again to Him who gave it at the first. 

8 0 vanity of vanities, the preacher saith, 

0 vanity of vanities! all—vanity. 

XL. 

» 

A pros© Scholium by the general author, or compiler, praising the wisdom of Eoheleth, and the excellence of his 
doctrine, with a closing pootic extract from tho Solomonic meditations, as suitable to it. This is followed by 
tlio solemn conclusion to tho whole as taken from the same ancient source. 

Chapter XII. 

9 And moreover; Because the Preacher was wise, 1 he continued to teach the people know- 
10 ledge. Yea, he gave an attentive ear, and sought out, and set in order, many parables. The 
Preacher sought to find acceptable words, and what he wrote was upright, even words of 
truth. 

11 Words of the wise! like piercing goads are they; 

Like driven nails their gathered 2 sentences, 

All from One Shepherd given. 

THE GRAND CONCLUSION. 

12 Be warned, my son,—'tis only left to say— 

Of making many chapters 3 there’s no end; 

And thinking long is wearying to the flesh. 

13 The great conclusion hear: 

FEAR GOD AND HIS COMMANDMENTS KEEP, FOR THIS IS ALL OF HAN. 

14 For every work, yea, every secret deed, 

Both good and evil, God will surely into judgment bring. 


XXXIX. 1 P. 157, first note.— 8 P. 157, second note.— 0 Excursus, p. 15S .—10 p. 160, second note. XL. 1 Notes 165,166.— 
8 P. 165, Text Note to ▼. 11,— 3 P. 168, first noto, and Appendix to Iut., p. 30. 



